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If  the  pupils  of  our  public  schools  could  make  a.n  aorio.l  excur- 
sion over  the  20,993,491  acres  that  o/e  call  Pennsylvania,  tliey  would  gain 
a realization  of  their  stcote  that  would  stick  in  their  raemorias  long  after 
their  geography  lessons  had  boon  Largely  forgotten.  Their' s would  be  a 
mental  picture  of  a t-^pography  varied  and  imposing  beyond  vjords  to  describe. 

They  would  see  the  grandeur  of  the  Appalachiaxis  stretching  from 
the  Northeast  to  the  Southwest  through  the  ccmtral  part;  the  higlr.:r  ranges 
of  the  v;ost  sloping  off  to  the  East  and  to  the  shorex^  of  Lake  Erie.  Th>.3’ 
vxould  see  the  Susquehanna,  the  Delaware,  the  Allegheny  and  the  Monongahela 
Rivers.  The  two  latter  pursue  their  m.agestic  courses  tovaard  Pittsburgh 
there  to  unite  : nd  form  the  Ohio . 

It  was  not  always  so.  Time  was  when  wiiat  is  now  P-annsylvani'' 
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v/as  engulfed  in  a hug^;  nnd  rustless  ocean.  Cvor  undl:  ss  yeai  s,  nooure 
v.TOUght  many  changes.  L-,ng  boforo  ni<ni  apeoaxad  on  tbu  scene .''^'or.n-.'.ylvani.:' 
v;as  at  various  tiiiios  a mass  vf  bare  rock,  a sea  of  mud,  a dismal  soamp,  a 
vast  expanse  of  shifting  sand,  a pathway  for  iri'esistibic  glaciers.  Ihuij.ng 
those  long  ages  mighty  convulsionvS  of  the  earth  raised  np  tovrering  snow- 
capped mount.ains  over  ].5,000  feet  high,  although  the  maximum  elo'/atien  Is 
no.;  cnl.y  3,213  feet. 

Pennsyl'vania  covers  45,302  square  miles,  and  ranks  32nd  in  aref. 
among  the  states.  Only  294  squ?  re  miles  of  this  is  in  ;;ater,  for  the  State 
has  no  large  inland  Irkes.  About  hall'  is  in  forests  and  recreaticnai  l^nds, 
42  per  cent  is  in  farms,  and  7 per  cunt  is  used  for  cities,  boroughs,  vil- 
lages, highways,  railroads  and  industries.  The  State  is  more  than  twice  as 
large  as  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Dola-'/aro  corabined,  but  is  6,OOG  square' 
miles  smaller  than  Now  Y'ork. 

Rain  that  falls  on  Pennsylvania:  finds  its  v;ay  to  the  ocean  by 
various  routes.  It  may  drain  into  Delaware  Bay  through  the  ])elav/are  River 
and  its  branches,  or  into  Chesapo-ake  Bay'  through  the  Susqueharina  and  Poto- 
mac Rivers  and  their  tributaries.  It  may  di ain  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
through  streams  disenarging  into  Lake  Erie,  or  even  into  the  distant  Gulf 
of  Mexico  through  the  Ohio  Fdver  and  the  brcnciies  which  feed  it. 

Man  divided  Pennsylvania  into  67  counties,  but  natural  go'ogioaphy, 
which  influences  the  ways  in  which  men  earn  their  livings,  has  divided  the 
State  into  a nunbor  of  sections  wiiich  have  nothing  to  do  with  county  lines. 
Nature  gave  Ponnsylvania  rich  farming  lands  in  some  parts,  and  in  others 
steep  v;oodod  mountains,  good  pasture  lands,  valuable  deposits  of  cjal,  oil, 
rock  and  other  nincrrls,  and  desirable  locations  for  cities  and  industries. 
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Poxeulation  Trends 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  nc.mo  of  your  paper) 
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Board . 


To  know  modern  Pennsylvania  one  must  understand  the  significance 
of  population  figures.  In  1950  the  population  of  Pennsylvania  was  9,651,550. 
This  was  more  than  twice  the  population  of  Nev-  Jersey  and  Delaw<are  combined, 
and  nearly  as  large  as  the  populations  of  Ohio,  Lest  Virginia  and  iJaryland 


put  together.  Among  all  the  states  only  Nev;  York  had  a larger  number  of  in- 


hrAoitants. 


once  did. 


Pennsylvania's  population  is  not  growing  nearly  so  fast 
Half  a century  ago  the  grovvth  was  rapid.  The  1890  census 


s it 


re- 


vealed 1228  people  in  the  St 'to  for  every 
nearly  one-fourth.  The  incrGas-.:.-s  shov.n  by 
smaller.  Between  1920  and  1950  there  vras 


1000  in  1880,  This  v/as  a gain  of 
rec ont  consuses  have  been  much 
a gain  of  only  105  ( or  a little 


over  onc—tenth)  in  every  thousand  population,  and  present  indiccations  are 


that  v;hcn  the  1940  census  is  taken  it  v;ill  shra  axi  increase  over  1950  of 
.'■nly  SO  or  40  in  each  t'n  usand. 

Unless  this  tendency  chongos  Pennsy  Lvania ' s population  soon  v/ill  be- 
gin to  grov  sr.r.llor  instead  of  la:,'gor.  If  this  happens  it  v/iil  be  something 
nov/  in  thi'  State’s  history,  and  ’.7_11  have  ..  decided  effect  on  the  lives  of  all 
of  U3.  It  '.vilj.  notn  that  tliere  v.'ill  be  corLtinually  fewer  children  and  yourg 
peopl'.:,  but  adults  and  old  poopJ.e.  This  v;ill  make  ch.inges  necessary  in 

the  school  vSy stern,  in  tine  buildiuf^  of  houses,  in  planning  for  work,  for  pie/, 
and  for  0V'.,;'’y  part  of  l^n'ing. 

Thoro  aro  tv/o  r^rs^ns  shiy  Per  nsylv'nia  ■ s ropulati.on  is  not  growing 
so  fast  as  it  fcraerly  did:  fevrer  be.bies  are  bears  born  and  aoro  pC'.^pls  aro 
Having  out  of  the  State  tnan  int it.  In  1910  there  wore  16.0  babies  born 
for  every  thousand  P>„nnsy  lvania  ns,  but  in  ].930  there  vrero  only  19.6.  Experts 
in  papulation  trends  predict  rhat  Pennsylvanians  bii-th  rate  will  fal.l  oven 
Ijwer  than  this  v.lthin  the  noxt  15  years. 

Probably  the  population  v.lrcr.dy  would  have  ceased  to  show  ovon  this 
slight  increase  if  it  were  not  that  the  averago  length  of  life*  is  gref^tcr 
th<an  it  v;as  forrierly.  The  nunbor  of  deaths  anong  infants  and  young  people  has 
been  losst^ncd  ssi  much  by  nudern  health  neth^ds  and  inodj.cai  kno'wlodge  that  the 
death  rate  in  the  state  is  only  ?./3  as  inuch  now  as  it  was  25  years  ago.  In 
1010  there  were  15,6  deaths  for  every  thousand  people,  but  in  1930  there  were 
only  11.6. 

Between  1920  and  1930  large  nuiobors  of  people  moved  into  Pennsylvania, 
but  '^ven  larger  numbers  moved  out . . Those  V7ho  loft  during  this  10  years  period 
numbered  ever  three-quarters  ->f  a million  more  than  tiiose  v/ho  cano  in. 
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KNOj?  STATE 

The  Population  Make-up 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor;  Insert  name  of  your  paper)  by 
F.  A.  Pitkin,  Director  of  the  State  Plamiing;  Board. 

In  an  earlier  article  v/e  have  seen  that  the  population  of  Penn- 
sylvania appears  to  be  tending  tov/ard  stabilization.  This  is  an  added 
reason  n'hy  v/e  should  be  seriously  interested  in  the  mal:e-up  of  the  present 
population  and  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  recent  years,  and  that 
may  be  expected  in  the  future.  For  evorv  phase  of  the  State’s  life  social, 
economic  end  political  - from  education  and  housing  to  manufacturing  and 
selling  - is  powerfully  affected  by  population  changes. 

There  arc  no  entrance  requirements  for  Pennsylvania  residence. 
Any  person,  whatov'cr  his  age,  can  become  a Pornsylvanian  siraply  by  living 
v/ithin  the  State,  just  as  anyone  can  become  a Now  Yorker,  or  an  Ohioan, 
for  the  United  States  requires  no  passports  from  those  who  wish  to  move 
from  state  to  state.  To  bo  counted  as  a Pennsylvanian  a resident  need  not 
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necessarily  be  a citizen  of  the  United  States. 

More  boys  than  ,^;irls  arc  born  in  the  Sta.tc^  but  raoro  v/oracn  than 
men  live  to  old  ago.  This  is  because  the  dca.th  rate  for  bovs  and  men  is 
higher  than  that  for  girls  and  women*  In  1930  the  State  ho.d  101.2  males 
to  every  100  females.  There  arc  more  women  in  the  cities  and  araonr'  the 
native-born  white  residents , but  more  men  in  the  coiuitrv  and  amon'^  thw 

y V 

Negroes  and  foreign-born*  In  1930  sixty  out  of  every  hundred  over  the  age 
of  fifteen  were  married*  Thirty-two  of  each  hundred  were  single,  and  eight 
•>^/ere  vm.dov;ed  or  divorced.  Fev;er  persons  were  getting  married  in  1930  then 
in  1920. 

The  average  Pennsylvania  faraily  contains  4.23  persons.  In  1930 
there  were  2,089 j 612  families  of  two  or  more  persons,  and  637^859  persons 
living  alone  or  away  from  their  families. 

Nearly  8,000,000  Pennsylvanians,  or  more  than  four-fifths  of  the 
entire  population,  are  native-born  v/hite  persons.  Not  quite  I3  out  of 
every  100  are  foreign-born  whites.  The  number  of  these  is  growing  less  all 
the  time  because  the  United  States  is  not  admitting  as  manv  immigrants  as 
it  once  did.  Less  thon  5 out  of  every  hundred  Pennsylvanians  are  Negroes, 
but  the  number  of  Negroes  is  steadily  increasing.  There  are  so  fev/  Indians, 
Mexicans,  Chinese,  Japanese  mid  Filipinos  in  the  State  that  taken  all  to- 
gether they  amount  to  loss  than  one  one -thousandth  of  the  total  population. 
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WYiere  Pennsylvanians  Live 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  najne  of  your  paper) 
by  F.  A.  Pitkin,  Director,  State  Planning  Board 

In  Colonial  days  the  great  majority  of  Pennsylvanians  were  farmers.  Only 
a small  percentage  settled  in  tov/ns,  v/here  ways  of  earning  a living  were  few. 
Farmers  raised  or  fashioned  most  of  the  things  they  needed.  But  the  nineteenth 
century  brought  a great  change.  Machines  were  invented  to  do  much  of  the  work 
formerly  done  by  hand,  and  in  the  cities  factories  were  opened.  Sons  and 
daughters  of  farmers  left  the  country  to  work  in  these  factories  and  stores. 

In  the  half  century  before  1930,  Pennsylvanians  moved  sieadily  from  the 
country  toward  the  city.  By  1930  less  than  one-third  of  the  population  was 
living  in  the  country,  and  only  one-twelfth  v;as  on  farms.  More  than  tv/o-thirds 
of  the  State’s  people  v/ere  dwelling  in  boroughs  or  cities  of  more  than  2,500 
population.  Of  these  urban  dwellers  more  than  half  v/ere  in  cities  of  50,000 
or  more. 

The  depression,  starting  in  1929,  caused  a sudden  turn  in  the  tide.  Be- 
tv;een  1930  and  1934  people  started  ^oing  back  to  the  land.  A survey  made  by 
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Civil  Works  Administration  workers  in  1934,  indicated  that  most  P'-nnsylvania 
cities  of  more  than  25,000  lost  population  from  1930  to  1934,  v/hile  small 
tov/ns  and  country  districts  f^ained. 

The  tv;snty-fivc  largest  cities  in  the  State  lost  more  than  one-twenti-th 
of  their  1930  populations.  Indications  are,  hov.evcr,  that  many  of  those  vdio 
have  moved  in  the  last  fov/  years  to  abandoned  farms  will  return  to  the  cities 
as  opportunity  for  work  there  appears. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  State’s  population  lives  within  the  ten  big 
city  districts  of  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Scranton-Wilkes-Barro,  Allontovm- 
Bcthlchcm-Easton,  Erie,  Reading,  Harrisburg,  Lancaster,  Altoona  and  Johnsto’wn. 
These  districts  include  not  only  the  cities  nam.d  but  also  their  suburbs  and 
the  nearby  smaller  tovms  whose  inhabitants  depend  on  the  cities  for  shopping 
and  in  many  cases  for  employment.  Moix-  and  more  people  have  moved  to  the 
suburbs  in  recent  years  since  improved  railroad,  bus,  and  trolley  comn^uting 
services  have  made  it  possible  for  them  to  live  away  from  the  crow-ded  sections 
where  they  v/ork.  While  these-  large  city  districts  have  grown,  most  of  the 
north :rn  and  central  counties  of  the  State  have  boon  losing  population 
steadily  for  thirty  years. 
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How  Vio  Arc  Housed 


Propered  for  rho  (Editor:  lus.ort  U'.rno  of  your  pf  p^^r j 
by  F.  A.  Pi  thin j Director,  State  Planning  Board, 


In  Pennsylvania,  more  than  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States, 
it  is  still  the  custom  for  a family  to  occupy  a house  a.1.1  by  itself.  In 
1950  nearly  85  per  cent  of  the  houses  in  tho  State  vnu-o  single  dv/elling  units, 
but  in  the  recent  years  thorc  hf  s boon  much  doubling  up  of  two  or  more  fran- 
ilijs  in  one  house. 

At  least  half  of  the  dwelling  houses  in  tho  State  .arc  me  -c  th.'in 
thirty  years  old.  Many  of  these,  oven  in  cities,  have  no  pluiablng  facilities 
or  sower  connoctions.  In  our  largest  city  there  are  certain  sluia  areas  whore 
a recent  study  showed  that  nearly  half  the  houses  had  no  water  closets  or 
bathtubs,  and  that  tho  only  heat  was  from  the  kitchen  stove. 

Aiiu.rica.  has  a reputation  a.s  tho  land  of  batheubs  and  all  modern 
convenioncos , but  in  195C  only  tv.'o  out  of  evoi-y  ten  Ponnsylvania,  farm  houses 
had  bath  rooms  or  heating  systems,  only  throe  out  of  ton  had  olectriciby  and 

L30G631 
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telephones,  and  four  out  of  ton  had  running  v;ator.  In  the-  coinpany-ovmod 
bituninous  coal  mining  villages  the  houses  are  almost  entirely  without 
raodern  conveniences,  and  sanitary  conditir.ns  ‘-ind  sewage  disposal  are  so 
bad  as  to  bo  a constant  danger  ro  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 

Bad  heusing  is  frequently  one  of  the  factors  to  v/hich  bad  health 
raay  bo  traced.  A study  made  recently  in  Pittsburgh  showed  that  tuberculosis 
occurs  most  v/idely  among  persons  who  live  doubled  up  or  crowded  into  rooms 
v/ithout  adequate  light,  air,  or  plumbing  facilities. 

In  19Z0  Pennsylvania  had  ?.,P 55,620  occupied  houses  and  apartments 
(including  dwellings  in  two -family  houses).  Probably  th^ro  were  fev'er  occu- 
pied dwellings  in  1955  than  there  were  in  1930.  Many  old  houses  have  been 
torn  dotm  to  save  t'.x  pa^a.ients,  and  few  have  been  built  to  tak..  tlieir  plcacos 
Others  are  vs-cant  because  fasiilies  are  unable  to  pa.y  the  rents  demanded,  or 
have  lost  properties  ehoy  wore  buying  because  they  were  unable  to  continue 
payments . 

Rents  of  houses  and  apa.rtments  in  the  State  dropped  about  30  per 
cent  on  the  avorage  in  the  1950-1955  period,  but  the  incen'^s  of  Pennsylvan- 
ians declined  even  more.  In  1933  the  average  family's  rent  bill  was  about 
one-third  of  its  ontiro  income.  Many  fell  far  behind  in  their  rent  payments 

Buying  a house  v.ras  even  more  difficult  for  most  Pennsylvanians  than 
renting,  for  their  incomes  v;ore  not  sufficient  to  mo'ct  the  liigh  prices. Even 
in  1955,  v/hen  property  was  selling  at  lov/er  prices  than  it  had  in  years, 
more  than  half  the  hous'js  built  in  Philadelphia  cost  at  least  $5,000.  Yet 
to  pay  f jr  a.  $5,000  house  a ficmily  must  have  an  income  of  from-  $2,000  to 


(i?  rr 


3,000  a year,  and  only  about  ..ne-eighth  of  the  families  in  the  State  had 


th.o-t  much.  Therefore  many  nea;  hmises  remiainod  ei.vpty  v/hilo  people  who  could 
not  afford  to  buy  or  rent  them  continued  to  live  in  crvjwded  and  rundovm 
buildings. 
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More  Modern  Houses  Needed 


Prepared  for  the  (.odit>jr:  Insert  nr.r.ie  of  your  paper) 
by  F.  Ii.  Pitkin,  Director,  State  Planning  E''ard. 


P o m'i. 837-1  Ycni"  needs  ":t  least  325,000  neu  da'ellings  with  an 
average  size  of  four  rooms  to  properly  hou.se  those  v;ho  are  nov;  living  under 
crowded  conditions  or  in  dilapitatod  quarters.  Of  tln_se  present  unsanitar}" 
"homes"  many  should  be  either  torn  down  or  completel3"  remodeled. 

This  estimate  of  new  housing  required  does  not  provide  for  per- 
sons who  have  been  strancied  in  former  "cempairy  towns"  from  which  industries 
have  moved  or  no  longer  offer  emplo^/ment . In  man3^  insUcanccs,  families  must 
be.  moved  to  no.v  locatio.iS  if  the;/-  arc^  to  a.g.ain  become  Si;lf-supportiiig. 

As.suniing  the  need  of  10,000  nev.^  dwellings  to  accomointo  this 
group,  v;o  find  that  .a  total  of  535,000  additional  homes  must  bo  provided  at 
once  if  all  Pe:m.sylvanianr;  are  t-s  be  given  •'  ch.anco  to  live  in  aaoquato  mod-. 


f.rn  hcuscs. 


Eosidss  these  emorgonca'  requirements,  hov.evci',  pGnns3''lvani: 
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■icu  res , Pomisy Iv:, nia  ’ s buildin^  c on- 
;t,  a stv:.nd3till  ’jctv.'een  13P.3  and  IP'S. 

.ly  to  live  in  s house  or  epartncnt 
sitli  direct  can,  clean  air,  decent  outloe':,  and  locern  heatiny  and  sanitarj'" 
facilities,  dor  should  it  ue  inoossible  for  each  dr  elling  to  be  located 
close  to  an  open  cva-ce  v;hero  chila'ren  Siirht  play,  or  to  contain  at  least 
one  roon  per  person,  co'ontinr  livinp  roon,  dininy  roo:.:,  and  t:itchen. 

Plenty  of  land,  plenty  of  llyht,  plenty  ol  air,  plenty  of  naster- 
ials,  and  plenty  of  sme;.:ployed  cons  tine  t ion  rorhers  £rs-  all  available, 
that  obstacius,  then,  stand  in  the  \ ?r/  of  those  /seeded  irrorovenentsV 

5 is  tnat  the  cost  of  huildinp 
last  t-.:enty  or  tr'enty-iive 
jaodern  laprove~i8nts.  The 
rest  f.oos  for  speculative  land  prices,  sales  and  pro.notion  costs,  nortgape 
expense,  cc  i-dEsioiivS,  construction  loans,  and  other  "financiny"  charyss 
.diich  scldcu  odd  to  the  actual  vsiae  of  the  house  as  o hone.  Very  fe.v  nev 
houses  -..ill  be  built  as  long  as  builders  depend  upon  financial  methods 
v.hich  have  caict'  orofit  as  their  main  aim.  Other  obstacles  vlll  be  dis- 
cussed in  a letcr  article. 
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KNOW  TOUR  STPTE 

Ho;v  Shall  Vie  Build? 

Prepared  for  she  (Editort  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  F.  A.  Pitkin,  Director,  State  Pi;inning  Board. 


In  an  earlier  article  it  uas  pointed  out  that  Pennsylvania  needs 
some  535,000  additional  homes,  but  that  few  new  homes  would  bo  built  under 
the  present  quick  profit  methods  of  financing.  Let  us  go  back  a little  to 
get  more  light  on  this  important  subject. 

Pennsylvania,  like  all  the  others  of  the  United  States,  grew  up 
with  the  pioneers'  idea  that  land  would  constantly  gain  in  value.  The 
story  of  Manliattan  Island,  where  the  fabulously  rich  city  of  Ne;v  York  rose 
on  land  purchased  from  the  Indians  for  twenty-four  dollars  wortn  of  trink- 
ets, is  deeply  rooted  in  the  American  imagination.  Real  estate  owners  con- 
tinue to  hope  that  the  land  they  hold  wdll  malie  them  rich  some  day,  even 
though  the  slovdng  down  of  population  growth  has  made  future  speculative 
profits  highly  improbable. 
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This  neans  thi-.t  the  YiOst  dilopidatad  slu:,  properties  ere  still 
being  held  and  taxed  at  such  unreal  values  that  they  .are  far  too  expensive 
to  be  rebuilt  im.o  economic-all.y  priced  modern  d'.aellings.  Ov’ncrs  of  slum 
areas,  in  the  hope  of  protecting  their  investments,  frequently  oppose  any 
plan  for  building  now  houses  to  rent  or  sell  at  a low  cost,  even  though 
inexpensive  modern  dwellings  are  badly  needed. 

The  fact,  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Pennsylvanians  arc  liv- 
ing in  antiquated,  crov/ded,  unsanitary  homes  v/hile  many  newer  houses  can 
not  be  rented  or  sold  seoms  to  indicate  that  there  is  somiothing  xvreng  with 
the  present  method  of  building  and  selling  houses.  Modern  houses  cannot 
be  built  at  low  cost  except  by  mass  production  and  large  scale  methods.  It 
seems  probable  that  wliole  neighborhoods  will  have  to  be  planned  and  built 
as  a group  in  order  to  Insure  comfort  and  economy  to  a large  number  of  people 
rather  than  speculative  profit  to  a few. 

The  Federal  government,  has  attempted  to  encourage  the  construc- 
tion of  new  homes  in  this  State  by  financial  aid  through  emergency  agencies. 
It  is  possible  that  large  cooperative  groups  may  take  over  part  of  the  job  of 
building  modern  housing  without  profit.  In  fact  the  hosiery  workers  of 
Philadelphia,  with  Fodural  aid,  alreavdy  have  completed  a group  of  apart- 
ments . 

Another  way,  which  is  being  tried  successfully  in  England  and 
which  our  Federal  government  is  inaugui-ating  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, is  for  the  national,  state  and  local  governments  to  plan,  finance  and 
construct  low  cost  liomes  on  a large  scale  as  a xjublic  responsibility.  Such 
a program  v/ould  not  only  provide  needed  housing  facilities,  but  would  raise 
the  standard  of  living  of  many  Pennsylvanians  and  create  useful  employment 
for  thousands  of  men  who,  v/ith  their  families,  must  now  be  suppoi-ted  by 
public  relief. 

_ ? 
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Feast  and  Famine 

Prepared  for  the  {Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 

by  F.  A.  Pitkin,  Director,  Penuisylvania  State  Planning  Board. 

In  1929,  there  were  5,851,557  Pennsylvanians,  or  40  per  cenc 
of  the  population  of  the  State,  who  had  money  incomes  totaling  nearly  eight 
billion  dollars  from  wages,  salaries,  profits,  interests,  rents,  etc.  The 
other  60  per  cent,  including  housev/ives,  invalids,  children,  and  aged  or 
unemployed  persons,  had  no  money  income,  and  so  vjere  dependent  on  others.  A 
little  more  than  four-fifths,  or  $6,597,000,000,  of  the  total  1929  income 
was  received  by  families  of  two  or  more  persons.  The  rest  vrent  to  unattach- 
ed persons  living  by  themselves. 

If  the  families'  $6,597,000,000  income  had  been  equally  di- 
vided among  the  more  than  tv;o  million  families  in  the  State  each  would  have 
received  $5,157.  The  actual  division  was  very  far  from  equal,  however. 
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One-fortieth  of  the  familios  received  aLaost  on-j-third  of  all  tlie  income, 
averaging  more  than  $12,000  a year  per  family,  or  over  §10,000  per  person. 
Nearly  two- thirds  of  t}.ie  families  had  annual  incomes  under  §2,000,  r-a/orcging 
but  little  over  §300  per  person. 

That  w'as  in  1929.  In  the  years  following,  unemployment  and  de- 
pression removed  or  seriously  reduced  the  incomes  of  luillions.  The  six  rriill- 
ion  persons  who  in  1929  had  only  $300  apiece  had  much  less  than  that  in  1935. 
Their  incomes  became  so  Si-iall  that,  for  many  the  maintenance  of  a modestly 
coTfifortable  standard  of  living  vras  impossible.  In  1929  nearly  5,700,000 
Pennsylvanians  received  wages  or  salaries.  In  the  same  year  at  least  157,480 
others  received  income  not  from  work,  but  from  interest,  rents,  dividends, 
and  other  profits  on  invested  capital. 

In  recent  years,  hov/evcr,  it  lies  become  impossible  for  every- 
body who  wants  v/ork  to  find  it.  This  unomplojcnGnt  is  caused  by  a nuinbor  of 
factors,  one  of  v/hich  is  called  technological  unemplojnnent . For  years  men 
have  used  their  ingenuity  to  invent  machines  to  do  their  ’work  for  them  and 
now  the  machines  have  become  so  efficient  that  there  are  fewer  and  fewer 
jobs  left  for  men  to  do.  Some  of  the  workers  displaced  by  machines  are 
able  to  find  jobs  in  new  industries  or  in  expansions  of  old  Industrie'^,  but 
new  opportunities  have  not  dove].oped  fast  enough  to  absorb  them.  all.  In  re- 
cent years  a million  or  more  Pennsylvanians  have  been  left  v;ithout  employment. 

Because  of  this  lack  of  employment  it  has  become  necessary  in  the 
last  feviT  years  for  Pennsylvania  and  every  other  state,  aided  by  the  United 
States  Government,  to  support  large  numbers  of  citizens  by  giving  them  "re- 
lief" . Relief  payments  are  very  low',  barely  enough  to  keep  human  beings 
from  starving  or  freezing.  There  is  no  compai-ison  between  them  and  the  "com- 
fortable standard  of  li’/ing"  mentioned  above. 
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KNOW  ICUR  STATE 
Our  Daily  Bread 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  naice  of  your  paper)  by 
F.  A.  Pitkin,  Director,  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board. 

Pennsylvania' s citizens,  receive  the  essentials  of  life  in  four 
different  v;ays.  Some  v/ork  for  a living  to  support  themselves  and  o'- hers. 

Some  (many  of  whom  also  work  at  Horae  but  are  not  paid  in  cash)  are  dependent 
upon  their  working  relatives  for  support.  Some  orm  investments  or  real  estate 
from  which  they  get  enough  interest  or  rent  to  enable  them  to  live.  Others  be- 
cause of  inability  to  find  work,  or  because  of  physical  or  mental  railment  or 
other  misfortune,  must  depend  upon  public  relief  or  private  charity. 

One  of  Pennsylvania's  biggest  present  problems  is  to  find  useful 
ways  in  vdiich  the  million  or  more  men,  women,  and  young  people  now  out  of 
work  can  again  become  self-supporting  citizens. 

Four  out  of  ten  Pennsylvanians  are  classed  as  workers  — v/hen  work  is 
available.  In  1990,  over  3,700,000  v;ere  "engaged  in  gainful  occupation." 
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By  far  the  greatest  rj^rmher  (38.1  per  cent)  v/erc  manuf: 
and  mechmical  workers,  erripJoyed  in  such  places  as  steel  mills,  i: 
shops,  repair  shops,  sill:  mills,  clothing  o.nd  knit  goods  fnctoric 
CO  factories,  and  bakeries.  About  ons-eighth  v/ere  engaged  in  ti 
ing  food,  clophing,  automobiles,  furniture,  drugs,  hardware,  and 
else  that  the  public  needs  and  buys. 
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Nine  per  cent  were  working  as  maids,  cooks,  gar;ieners,  chauffeurs, 
and  in  other  domestic  or  personal  service;  while  nearly  the  same  number  were 
employed  in  offices  as  clerks,  stenographers,  secretaries  and  bookicoepers. 

Next  in  number  v/ere  those  employed  by  railroads,  bus  -.nd  trolley 
companies,  and  telephone  and  telegraph  companies.  These  wc-r';  8.6  per  cent  of 
the  total.  Pennsylvania  has  a large  number  of  miners,  making  up  3.1  per  cent 
of  all  her  v^orkers  in  1350,  even  though  employment  at  the  mmnes  has  dropped 
off  in  recent  years. 

The  next  group  (6.8  per  cent)  were  those  earning  their  living  on 


farms,  including  a fev;  v/oodsmun  and  fishermen. 


The  remaining  8.k  per  cent 


were  either  in  professional  fields,  such  as  law,  medicine,  or  teaching,  or 
they  v^ere  in  the  service  of  the  Fedei-al,  State,  or  local  governments. 

These  figures,  when  compared  with  those  of  previous  years,  show 
that  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  producing  things  is  grov/ing  smaller 
all  the  time.  Ninety  per  cent  of  workers  are  employed  by  othc'rs,  who  pay 
them  wages  in  exchange  for  their  labor. 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION  WEDNESDAY  JANUARY  15.  1957 
KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
The  Daily  Wage 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper)  by 
F.  A.  Pitkin,  Director,  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board. 

Although  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  richest  states  in  the  Union, 
her  workers'  average  v/eekly  earnings  were,  early  in  1935,  lov^er  than  those  in 
any  other  northern  state  east  of  the  Mississippi.  In  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustries workers  received  an  average  of  $15.70  a v/eek  in  March,  of  that  ye.ar. 
Clothing  factories  paid  particularly  low  wages,  with  the  average  vvorl'^r  re- 
ceiving $7.50  a week  in  October,  1952.  Because  great  numbers  of  persons  were 
unemployed  and  v/illing  to  take  jobs  at  any  w'age , employers  could  hire  labor 
at  rates  so  low  that  many  workers  were  not  ':'ble  to  live  on  their  earnings. 

The  Federal  government's  attempt  to  regulate  wages  through  the 
N.  R.  A.  caused  a substantial  increase  in  earnings.  ’Within  a year  manufact- 
uring employees'  pay  rose  from  $15.70  to  $18.50  a week.  A number  of  states, 
in  order  to  maintain  wages  '■■.bovo  starvation  levels,  have  passed  minimum  wage 
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lav/s  making  it  illegal  to  pny  worka;rs  loss  than  a spocifiod  amount  for  thoir 


labor.  Pennsylvania,  however,  has  no  minimum  wage  lav/s. 

Less  than  a century  ago  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  "man  must  work 
from  sun  to  sun"  (while  y/oriian' s work  v/as  never  done)  on  every  day  but  Sun- 
day. how  it  is  laore  common  bo  find  people  working  from  30  to  50  hoars  a week 
- although  some  workers  are  stil.l  required  to  stick  at  their  jobs  70  hours 
a week  or  more. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this  general  shortening  of  wording 
hours.  One  is  the  development  of  machines  and  labor-saving  devices  v;hich 
enable  men  to  accomplish  greater  rosu.lts  in  less  time.  Another  is  the 
change  in  the  public’s  idea  concerning  the  value  of  leisure.  Leisure  was 
once  considered  dangerous  and  almost  immoral,  and  people  were  supposed  to 
be  safe  from  mischief  only  if  they  kept  busy.  Nowadays,  however,  more  and 
more  are  beginning  to  realize  that  leisure  has  good  ^nd  important  uses, 
and  that  a man  can  be  a more-  valuable  citizen  if  he  has  time  for  recreation, 
hobbies,  and  community  activities  than  if  he  has  to  devote  his  entire  time 
to  earning  a living. 


A third  reason  for  shorter  hours  is  the  grov/ing  influence  of  the 
workers  themselves.  Through  their  orgc.nizations,  workers  negotiate  with 
their  employers  regarding  hours,  earnings,  and  other  v/orking  conditions. 
Nearly  half  a million  Pennsylvania  workers  are  membors  of  trade  unions. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
How  Can  The  Unemployed  Find  V/ork? 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 

by  F.  A.  Pitkin,  Director,  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board 

Since  1929  a million  Pennsylvania  workers  have  been  looking  and 
hoping  for  jobs.  They  used  up  all  their  savings  and  v;ere  forced  to  accept 
public  relief  or  private  charity  to  keep  alive.  Thousands  of  boys  and  girls 
coming  out  of  school  and  college  found  no  employment. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  by  the  end  of  1934  nearly  three-quar- 
ters of  the  State's  building  construction  workers  were  unemployed,  together 
with  about  one-third  of  her  clothing,  metal,  coal  mining,  and  transportation 
workers.  Some  authorities  say  that  many  of  these  y/ill  never  get  jobs  in 
private  industry  again,  because  machines  have  taken  their  places,  and  new 
and  better  machines  are  being  developed  all  the  time. 

The  displacing  of  men  by  machines  is  ver;/  far  from  being  the 
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v;hole  reason  why  so  many  woi'kers  are  unemployed,  however.  Perhaps  a more 
important  cause  is  the  extremely  unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  vliich 
forces  millions  to  do  without  many  of  the  things  they  need  because  their 
incomes  are  too  small  to  buy  thorn.  Hundreds  of  idle  factories  could  now  cc- 
running  ■it  top  speed,  giving  employment  to  thousands  of  vrarkers,  if  only  the 
average  Pennsylvanian  had  money  enough  to  purchase  their  products. 

The  State  has  many  important  tasks  that  her  unemploy^ed  workers  can 
perform.  There  are  roads  to  be  improved;  trees  to  be  planted;  public 
buildings,  schools,  hospitals,  and  sewerage  plants  to  be  constructed;  more 
health,  educational  and  recreational  services  to  bo  established. 

Most  projects  of  this  sort  return  no  ir/uTiediate  profit,  and  there- 
fore their  original  cost  can  be  paid  only  from  government  funds.  If  govern- 
ments are  to  carry  on  public  works  at  times  when  private  employment  is  low 
they  should  have  large  reserve  funds  definitely  planned  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  recent  emergency  the  lack  of  such  reserve  funds  enormously  compli- 
cated the  problem  of  financing  such  a program.  Even  if  the  establishing  of 
such  funds  requires  temporarily  increased  taxation  of  various  sorts,  the 
cost  in  the  long  run  should  be  less  than  that  which  results  when  a large 
proportion  of  Pennsylvania's  vrorkers  are  permitted  to  sink  periodically 
into  unemplojanent  and  despair. 
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liust  Children  Work? 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor;  Insert  najne  of  your  paper) 

by  F.  A.  Pitkin,  Director,  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board. 

The  question  of  v/hether  children  should  be  allov;ed  to  leave  school  at  an 
early  age  to  go  to  work  has  caused  argument  for  many  years.  Most  persons  feel 
that  education  and  body-building  are  the  most  important  jobs  of  the  girl  or 
boy  under  I6  or  I8,  and  that  the  child  vino  is  put  to  v/ork  too  soon  will  be  hand- 
icapped later  in  life  by  lack  of  preparation.  Others,  however,  believe  that 
work  gives  more  valuable  experience  than  school  or  play,  and  that  an  early  start 
is  the  key  to  success. 

Employers  usually  can  hire  children  at  lov/er  wages  than  they  would  have  to 
pay  adults.  This  means  that  where  children  are  employed,  they  often  compete 
v'ith  and  replace  grovm  workers  with  the  result  that  the  adult  v;age  scale  is 
forced  down. 
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In  recent  j^'ears  child  labor  has  been  treuendously  reduced  because  of  the 
great  sc3.rcity  of  employnient  and  the  regulation  of  industry  by  the  goverru/ient . 
In  1934  only  2l6  Pennsylvania  chiD.dren  aged  14-  and  15  left  school  to  go  to  v;ork 
on  official  employnent  certificates,  as  compared  vrith  more  than  120  times  tr.at 
many,  or  26,015,  in  1927*  The  thousa.nds  of  children  working  outside  of  eoliool 
hours,  or  employed  in  domestic  service  or  farm  v;ork,  are  not  included  in  these 


figures. 

In  Pennsylvania's  earlier  days,  before  machines  cut  dovm  the  amount  of  -ork 
that  men  and  women  had  to  do,  it  was  usually  essential  for  children  to  share  tlie 
labor.  Nov/adays,  however,  most  people  agree  that  it  is  not  logical  to  employ 
children  when  there  are  more  than  enough  adults  to  do  the  necessary'’  v'ork. 

Occasionally  v/e  read  of  some  granviraothier  or  grandfather  who  has  just  found 
time  to  go  back  to  school  or  college  and  resiuae  studying.  Incidents  of  this  sort 
are  typical  of  the  modern  belief  tiiat  education  is  never  completed.  Iviany  persons 
who  think  when  the^'"  are  children  that  schooling  is  a waste  of  time  find  oi^t  late.:.- 
in  life  that  they  are  badly  handicapped  'without  it. 

All  this  ties  in  v/ith  the  question  of  ediAcational  opportunities,  and  in 
succeeding  articles  the  public  school  amd  colleges  of  Pennsylvania  will  be 
d iscussed. 
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After  Graduation,  What? 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 

by  F . A.  Pitkin,  Director,  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board. 

Of  the  boys  and  girls  graduated  frc^m  Pennsylvania  high  schools  in 
the  four  years  preceding  1936,  nearly  half  are  neither  employed  nor 
receiving  college  or  special  training.  Among  those  who  have  left  school 
without  being  graduated,  the  percentage  without  occupations  is  also  high. 
This  means  that  misny  thousands  of  young  people  are  forced  into  idleness 
at  the  very  time  when  they  should  be  choosing  a career  and  either  enter- 
ing or  preparing  to  enter  their  life's  work. 

Pennsylvania  has  2,582  public  school  districts  with  nearly  12,000 
separate  schools  and  63,000  teachers.  These  districts  vary  widely  in 
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size  and  character.  Philadelphia,  for  example,  is  a single  sc;:Ool  ^..sti'ict 
although  it  has  a population  of  nearly  tv/o  million  people.  In  contrast, 
nearly  half  the  State's  school  districts  have  less  than  one  thousand  in- 
habitants. Naturally,  the  small  school  districts  cannot  offer  nearly  so 
varied  a program  of  education  as  the  larger  ones.  In  fact,  only. 1,160 
give  a full  four-year  high  school  course,  and  a large  number  of  these  high 
schools  are  too  small  to  have  a complete  staff  of  teachers  and  a reasonably 
wide  choice  of  courses.  In  recent  years  betvjeen  two  and  three  hundred 
school  districts  have  endeavored  to  remedy  this  situation  by  consolidating 
to  give  their  children,  through  their  combined  resources,  an  adequate  high 
school  education.  However,  only  one-sixth  of  all  the  school  districts 
offer  commercial  courses,  one-tenth  have  vocational  courses  and  one- 
fortieth  evening  schools* 

More  than  half  of  Pennsylvania's  elementary  schools  are  still 
confined  to  one  teacher  school  houses.  If  many  of  these  could  be  replaced 
by  consolidated  schools,  it  would  be  possible  to  offer  a broader  choice 
of  studies.  Until  this  is  done,  citizens  in  some  parts  of  Pennsylvania 
will  remain  far  behind  others  in  their  educational  opportunities. 

Pennsylvania's  public  schools  are  supported  partly  by  local  school 
taxes  and  partly  by  financial  aid  from  t le  State.  In  1935  the  cost  of 
running  the  schools,  exclusive  of  debt  service  and  capital  outlay,  was 
$74.72  per  pupil.  The  total  1935  school  bill  of  $131,799,169,  again  ex 
eluding  the  above  items,  was  more  than  twice  what  was  spent  on  puo..ic 
schools  in  1919.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  this  increase  was  that  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  students  were  in  senior  and  junior  high  schools, 
where  the  instruction  costs  more  than  in  the  elementary  grades  not  only 
because  the  teachers  usually  are  better  trained  but  also  because  the 
variety  of  courses  is  greater . 
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Homeless  Children 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  nar;:e  of  your  paper) 

by  F.  A.  Fi\ -in,  Director  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board. 

Nearly  thirty  xhousand  Pennsylvania  children  urler  the  age  of 
sixteen  do  not  live  with  their  parents.  ?ome  are  orphans,  and  others 
come  from  homes  that  have  been  broken  up  Ly  divorce,  unemployment, 
illness,  or  mental  trouble.  About  57  per  cent  of  these  are  in  chixd- 
ren’s  homes  and  orphanages-  while  the  others  are  living  v;itn  private 
fojitllies  in  fester  homes.  The  expense  of  caring  for  them  is  borne  in 
some  cases  by  public  funds  (through  th'.  Stats,  the  counties  and  the 
local  poor  boards),  and  in  others  by  private  volfare  agencies. 

It  seems  likely  that  rnsny  of  these  children's  own  homes  might  neve 
have  been  broken  up  if  their  parents  had  been  able  to  obtain  greater 
security  through  unemployment  insurance,  mothers'  assistance,  workmen's 
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compensation  or  merely  through  more  adequate  relief.  The  present  unemploy- 
ment relief  program  is  holding  together  many  families  that  might  have 
disintegrated  ’dthout  it. 

There  are  many  causes  for  men  and  v/omen  or  boys  and  girls  doing  things 
that  are  har-mful  to  society.  Usually  society  has  harmed  them  first  — or  at 
least  they  think  it  has.  Children  whose  homes  are  broken  up,  boys  and  girls 
who  do  not  make  out  well  at  school  or  cannot  get  a start  in  life  through  work 
and  training,  unemployed  men  7;ho  see  their  families  needy  and  suffering,  per- 
sons whose  only  homes  are  dark,  crov;ded,  insaniteny  rooms  — all  of  these  are 
more  likely  to  turn  criminal  than  are  those  whom  life  is  treating  more  kindly 
Crime  cannot  disappear  as  long  as  conditions  which  breed  criminals  exist. 

Once  it  was  generally  thought  that  when  a person  committed  a crime,  he 
should  be  sent  to  jail  for  punishment.  Nowadays,  however,  many  believe  that 
first  offenders  should  not  be  imprisoned  but  should  be  placed  on  probation 
and  given  guidance  and  supervision  by  the  courts  in  an  effort  to  prevent  then 
from  repeating  their  mistakes  and  to  help  them  become  good  citizens.  When 
imprisonment  does  oecome  necessary,  it  should  ser</e  more  for  training  than 
for  punishment  aiid  should  prepare  prisoners  to  tav'-lle  ae  job  of  living  with 
better  equipment  than  they  had  before. 

Pennsylvania's  penal  system,  in  practace,  is  several  steps  behind  this 
theory,  hov/ever.  Many  county  prisons  and  local  jails  give  their  prisoners  no 
training  and  often  succeed  only  in  making  them  more  bitter  against  society  anc 
more  anxious  to  "get  even,"  The  State's  own  correctional  instLtutiens  are 
making  an  effort  to  understand  their  inmates'  problems  and  help  them  to  find 
the  right  road,  but  they  are  handicapped  by  lack  of  space  and  equipment  for 
wholesome  recreation  and  serious  training.  Under  present  conditions  only  a 
small  proportion  of  prisoners  are  able  to  engage  in  regular  productive  work, 
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KNOW  YOUR  S_TATE 

Guarding  the  Health  of  Pennsylvanians  > 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor;  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 

by  F.  A.  Pitkin,  Director,  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board. 

An  interesting  thing  about  effective  modern  public  health  measures 
is  their  simplicity.  With  cleanliness,  nourishing  food,  adequate  rest, 
and  pure  air,  plus  special  care  at  critical  times,  such  as  that  of  child- 
birth, the  average  person  can  avoid  most  serious  illness.  Cleanliness, 
however,  means  far  more  than  that  bodies  and  clothes  and  d'.:elling  places 
shall  be  free  from  dirt  and  germs.  It  means  also  that  v/ater  and  milk 
and  food  supplies  must  be  pure  and  sanitary  if  infections  and  epidemics 
are  to  be  avoided.  Public  eating  plexes  must  be  kept  clean.  Sev/age  and 
garbage  must  not  be  allowed  to^ spread  pollution. 

To  a certain  degree  every  individual  is  responsible  for  protecting 
his  oxm  health.  No  doctor  or  government  agency  can  force  a citizen  to 
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keep  himself  clean>  to  sterlize  minor  v/ounds,  to  eat  nourishing  food,  to 
get  plenty  of  rest.  There  are  some  important  health  factors,  however, 
over  which  individuals  have  no  control.  One  of  a hundred  thousand  citi- 
zens in  a large  city,  cannot  take  personal  charge  of  the  purification  of 
the  water  that  flows  from  his  kitchen  and  bathroom  faucets.  Nor  can  he 
force  the  milkman  to  deliver  pure  milk,  or  supervise  the  cleanliness  of 
the  restaurant  where  he  eats  his  lunches,  or  prevent  anyone  with  a conta- 
gious disease  from  mingling  in  society.  These  things  can  be  cared  for 
only  by  the  health  departments  of  the  local  and  State  governments,  which 
have  legal  authority  to  enforce  their  rulings. 

Pennsylvania ’ s State  Department  of  Health  has  had  much  to  do  v/ith 
the  State*s  remarkable  freedom  from  serious  epidemics  in  recent  years. 

Such  matters  of  public  importance  as  pure  v/ater  supplies,  safe  sewage  dis- 
posal, restaurant  hygiene,  vaccination,  and  milk  sanitation  all  are  sub- 
ject to  its  regulations.  It  supervises  the  900  local  boards  of  health 
and  enforces  quarantine  lav/s  in  country  districts  having  no  health  author- 
ities of  their  own. 

The  physical  condition  of  school  children  and  those  not  yet  in  school 
is  examined  regularly  either  by  local  or  by  State  health  officers,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  community.  Many  defects  that  might  cause  serious 
trouble  later  in  life  are  thus  either  cured  or  prevented  from  grov/ing 
worse* 

Some  of  Pennsylvania’s  most  valuable  public  health  services  are  per- 
formed by  the  State  chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  which  is  a private- 
ly financed  organization.  Other  organizations  which  have  had  much  to  do 
v;ith  the  average  Pennsylvanian’s  greatly  changed  attitude  toward  construct- 
ive care  of  the  health  in  recent  years  are  the  State  Medical  Society,  the 
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Pennsylvania  Tuberculosis  Society,  the  Parent  Teacher  Associations,  the 
State  Federation  of  Pennsylvania  V/omen,  and  the  State  Crippled  Children's 
Society. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 

Pennsylvania's  Drive  to  Stamp  out  Syphilis 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper)  by 
F.  A.  Pitkin,  Director,  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board. 

State  and  local  authorities,  civic  agencies  and  newsxDapers , for  years 
have  carried  on  an  energetic  cajnpaign  against  an  annual  slaughter  that  in 
1936  took  1998  iives  from  Pennsylvania.  Cause  ox  these  2000  untimely 
deaths?  Auto  accidents* 

For  years  also  have  State  and  local  health  authorities,  together  with 
the  doctors  of  Pennsi^lvania,  v;aged  a campaign  s,gainst  a far  greater  scourge 
though  much  easier  to  combat,  which  annually  takes  three  times  as  many 
lives  in  this  State  as  did  autos  last  3/ear.  Not  only  death  but  also  insan- 
ity and  permanent  disability  8.re  the  results  of  this  "mad  dog"  disease* 

But  the  valiant  campaign  against  it,  far  less  widely  publicized  because  of 
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the  ’’hush  hush"  attitude  of  public  aijd  press,  has  consequently  b'^en  far  l^ss 
effective  in  its  results*  "Ta'L)Oo"has  been  the  vra.tclr.7ord  of  syphilis 5 "shane" 
its  greatest  helper. 

Last  month,  however,  the  picture  changed,  at  least  in  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Edith  MacBride-Denter,  secretary  of  the  State  Department  of  Health, 
announced  completed  plans  for  a State-v/ide  campaign  against  syphilis,  with 
the  warning  that  only  through  proper  and  adequate  publicity  can  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  rest  of  the  Nation  stamp  it  out. 

America,  because  of  its  false  modesty,  has  lagged  far  behind  other 
Nations  in  destroying  syphilis,  ”the  great  masquarader ,"  so  named  because  ir. 
is  often  mistaken  for  other  diseases  and  ailments.  Sv/eden,  for  instance, 
had  only  one  new  case  reported  in  1934  to  every  twelve  in  1919* 

Contrary  to  a popular  belief,  syphilis  can  be  cured  even  if  it  lias 
progressed  to  its  third  and  final  stage,  though  it  is  naturally  much  hs'.rder 
to  cure  at  so  late  a time. 

Briefly,  Dr.  llacBrid e-Dexter’s  drive  against  it  v7ill  embrace  the  folloi: 
ing  high-points:  The  increase  in  number  of  State-operated  clinics  from  70 
to  80,  free  distribution  of  medical  supplies  to  doctors  for  patients  unable 
to  afford  treatment,  compulsory  reporting  by  doctors  of  every  nevr  case  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  enforcement  of  regulations  to  quarantine  the 
more  infectious  cases,  investigation  of  uncured  patients  v;ho  stop  taking 
treatment,  a publicity  drive  to  end  all  association  in  people’s  minds  of 
syphilis  with  immorality. 

At  the  State  clinics  every  precaution  will  be  taken  to  preserve  the 
confidence  of  the  patients,  and  the  names  of  those  receiving  treatment  v/ill 
not  be  divulged.  Nor  will  it  be  necessary  for  the  doctors  to  give  names 
when  reporting  nev/  cases  to  the  Department  of  Health. 
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Syphilis  aay  be  contracted  through  intercourse,  kissing,  moist  to'ycls, 
public  drinking  cups,  etc*  It  is  hard  to  detect  in  its  first  stages  al- 
though the  germ  spreads  to  all  parts  of  the  body  v/ithin  a fe’.v  days*  The 
first  sign  is  a painless  sore  - chancre  - vdiich  appears  in  three  or  four 
weeks*  Other  symptoms  are  a sore  th.roat,  a body  rash,  loss  of  appetite, 
and  a run-dovm  feeling* 

The  second  stage  is  known  as  the  waiting  period.  This  usually  lasts 
about  t'wenty  years,  though  it  may  take  fifty  years  or  only  a few  months. 

In  the  final  stage,  the  germs  attack  the  nervous  system,  causing  paralysis 
and  insanity,  and  centering  in  certain  organs  such  as  the  eyes,  ears, 
stomach,  and  bones* 

At  the  first  suspicion,  cne  should  go  to  the  doctor.  For  those  who 
can  not  afford  treatment,  the  doctor  applies  to  the  Division  of  Biologicals 
and  Supplies,  in  Harrisburg,  which  sends  him  vrlthout  cost  the  necessary 
s pecif ics. 

Such  free  distribution  of  medical  supplies  has  been  responsible  for 
the  tremendous  reduction  in  the  number  of  deaths  from  diptheria.  In  I906, 
the  first  year  of  such  distribution,  the  fatalities  were  2433;  in  1935> 
they  were  155* 
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KNOW  YOUxR  STATE 

How  the  Sick  are  Cared  For 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 

by:  F.  A.  Pitkin,  Director,  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board 

The  average  life  span  of  Pennsylvanians  is  lengthening.  Also  the 
accompanying  tendency  to  chronic  diseases  is  constantly  increasing.  Ther^.- 
is  a pressing  need  for  the  development  of  some  new  form  of  public  health 
service  for  those  of  advanced  years  who  are  chronically  ill. 

In  addition  to  its  thousands  of  doctors,  Pennsylvania  has  hundreds 
of  hospitals.  Most  of  these  give  so  much  free  or  below-cost  care  to  needy 
patients  that  they  are  unable  to  meet  all  their  expenses  from  their  own 
funds.  Because  of  this  the  State  gives  financial  aid  mounting  to  nearly 
four  million  dollars  a year  to  163  hospitals  throughout  the  State.  Even 
this  large  sum  is  not  enough  to  pay  for  all  the  free  and  nominal -char ge 
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hospital  services  rendered  to  the  public. 

Besides  the  many  privately-owned  hospitals  for  treatment  of  all  types 
of  illness  there  are  a number  of  hospitals  owned  and  supported  by  the  State 
county,  and  city  governments.  Some  of  these  are  for  patients  needing  ordin 
ary  medical  and  surgical  attention.  Others  are  for  the  care  and  treatment 
of  sufferers  from  tuberculosis  and  mental  troubles.  The  State  has  one 
hospital  exclusively  for  the  care  of  crippled  children.  Other  medical  and 
surgical  assistance  is  given  to  crippled  children  through  the  Orthopedic 
Unit  of  the  State  Department  of  Health  and  county  agencies. 

Public  Health  nursing  of  patients  v/ho  cannot  afford  privat  e care  is 
practiced  on  a large  scale  not  only  by  State,  county,  and  school  district 
nurses  but  also  by  the  Visiting  Nurse  Associations  and  the  American  Red 
Cross . 

Perhaps  Pennsylvania's  most  serious  present  deficiency  in  the  pro- 
vision of  health  service  to  its  citizens  is  the  lack  of  adequate  public  or 
moderate-priced  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  chronically  ill.  Improve, 
preventive  methods  are  enabling  people  to  escape  infections  and  live  to 
greater  ages  than  heretofore,  but  they  are  not  yet  able  to  prevent  or  cure 
many  of  the  deteriorations  of  the  human  body  which  come  with  age.  For 
thousands  of  needy  old  people  suffering  from  the  slow  ravages  of  diabeter, 
arthritis,  cancer,  heart  disease,  syphilis  and  other  chronic  ailments  they 
is  no  place  to  turn  for  care  except  the  almshouse.  In  most  cases  this  is 
not  an  adequate  refuge,  hovi/ever,  for  only  eleven  of  Pennsylvania's  eighty- 
five  almshouses  furnish  thorough  and  competent  medical  and  nursing  service. 
Further  provision  for  this  class  of  patients  should  be  made. 
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Too  Many  Governmental  Units 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 

by  F.  A.  Pitkin,  Director,  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board. 

In  Pennsylvania  there  are  more  than  5,600  governmental  units  each  v/ith 
the  power  to  collect  taxes.  This  multiplicity  of  neighborhood  governments 
was  natural  enough  in  earlier  days  but  now  that  we  have  good  roads,  auto- 
mobiles and  telephones,  many  believe  that  government  could  be  made  more  ef- 
fective and  less  costly  by  combining  some  of  the  smaller  units  or  transferf- 
ing  some  of  their  functions  to  the  State. 

Pennsylvania  is  divided  into  67  counties.  In  these  counties  are  2,561 
municipal  units:  47  cities,  1 town,  936  boroughs,  and  1,577  townships. 

These  cities,  boroughs,  and  tovmships  are  also  organized  into  2,"58a  separate 
school  districts  and  425  separate  poor  districts.  All  of  these  thousands 
of  small  units  collect  taxes  and  keep  up  governmental  organizations,  with 
elected  and  appointed  officials  totalling  over  a hundred  thousand. 

Population  of  the  counties  ranges  from  a little  over  5,000  to  nearly 
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2,000,000.  All  but  4 of  the  47  cities  have  more  than  10,000  inhabitants. 
Boroughs  vary  widely  in  size,  all  the  way  from  one  with  less  than  20  people 
to  another  with  more  than  35,000.  A few  townships  are  made  up  of  the  thick- 
ly populated  suburbs  of  large  cities,  but  the  great  majority  are  rural 
districts . 

Nearly  45  per  cent  of  the  State’s  population  live  in  cities,  26.6  per 
cent  in  boroughs,  4.9  per  cent  in  first  class  townships,  and  23.6  per  cent 
in  second  class  townships. 

Since  the  State,  the  counties,  the  townships,  and  the  boroughs  can  all 
perform  many  of  the  same  duties  it  is  confusing  to  the  average  cixizsn  cc 
know  v/here  one's  power  ends  and  the  other's  begins.  There  are,  for 
instance.  State,  county,  and  city  courts  of  law,  besides  local  magistraces 
and  justices  of  the  peace;  highv/ays  built  by  the  State,  by  the  county,  and 
by  the  township,  borough  or  city;  several  different  kinds  of  police  forces 
and  prisons;  and  all  kinds  of  tax  collectors. 

Only  about  one-fourth  of  all  Pennsylvanians  ta'Ke  an  active  part  in 
.government  by  voting  in  the  elections,  although  more  than  half  of  them  are 
entitled  to  vote.  Possibly  this  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  'rhole 
business  of  government  is  too  complicated  to  be  easily  understood  and  that 
the  responsibility  of  the  individual  is  seldom  fully  appreciated. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 

Paying  for  Government 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 

By  F.  A.  Pitkin,  Director,  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board. 

Many  of  Pennsylvania's  cities  and  other  local  lunits  are  spending  more 

N 

money  to  operate  their  governments  than  they  are  able  to  raise  in  taxes. 
They  are  becoming  increasingly  dependent  on  the  State  and  Federal  govern- 
ments for  funds. 

For  the  expenses  of  governments  are  paid  by  taxing  the  citizens.  Some 
taxes,  such  as  those  on  incomes,  inheritances,  and  profits,  dra'"/  i. rst  heav- 
ily on  persons  who  have  more  than  the  average  amount  of  money.  Others, 
such  as  those  on  gasoline,  cigarettes,  liquor,  amusements,  and  other  sales 
draw  equally  on  all  v/ho  purchase  the  items  taxed. 

Now  both  the  local  and  the  State  governments  are  finding  it  hard  to 
raise  enough  money  through  taxes  to  meet  all  their  expenses,  particularly 
since  the  spread  of  unemployment  made  it  necessary  to  spend  so  much  on 
relief  and  welfare.  Taxes  on  real  estate  have  always  furnished  the  largest 
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part  of  local  governments'  income,  but  in  recent  years  many  property  owners 
have  been  unable  to  pay  their  taxes,  while  the  decline  in  real  estate  prices 
has  made  it  necessary  for  tax  assessments  to  be  reduced  in  many  sections. 
This  means  that  the  income  from  real  estate  taxation  is  much  lower  than  it 
formerly  was. 

Those  v/ho  spend  this  public  money  have  a great  responsibility.  Who 
are  they?  Pennsylvania's  State  and  local  governments  are  largely  carried 
on  by  officers  who  are  either  elected  by  the  people  or  appointed  by  elected 
officials.  A fev/  cities  choose  their  employees  by  means  of  civil  service 
examinations.  Popular  election  of  public  employees  has  its  disadvantag ce , 
for  voters  cannot  be  expect eo  to  tell,  simply  by  reading  a name  on  a ballot, 
just'how  well  qualified  a candidate  may  be  for  specialized  duties  such  as 
the  handling  of  financial  affairs  or  the  building  of  good  highways. 

Because  of  this  flaw  in  the  popular ^election  system,  many  students  of 

\ 

government  are  nov;  urging  that  cities  and  boroughs  be  managed  by  a single 
official  or  city  manager.  This  official  would  not  be  elected,  but  would 
be  appointed  after  thorough  examination  for  his  ability  and  professional 
training.  His  assistajits  would  be  chosen  for  their  merit  as  revealed  in 
civil  service  examinations.  In  this  way  it  is  asserted  most  public  offices 
could  be  filled  by  capable  persons  well  equipped  for  their  work. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STaTE 

Cur  State  Governmerxt 

Prepared  for  the  ( Editor;  Insert  name  of  your  pep  er) 
by  F.  A..  Pitkin,  Director,  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board. 

In  recent  years  the  trend  has  been  to?i/ard  transferring  many  functi  or.3 
of  local  government  to  State  government.  This  is  largely  because  all  pares 
of  the  State  have  been  drawn  closer  together  by  modern  newspapers;  communica- 
tion, and  transportation.  The  citizen  in  one  County  knows  all  about  the 
roads  and  the  schools  in  other  Counties,  and  believes  that  he  is  entitled 
to  roads  and  schools  just  as  good.  The  cnly  way  to  make  this  possible  ij 
througn  State  supervision. 

The  state  officials  - legislators.  Governor,  Treasurer,  Auditor- 
General,  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs,  and  judges  for  tne  State  courts 
have  specific  responsibilities. 
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The  Governor  has  many  duties.  He  must  approve  the  lav/s  made  by  the 
General  Assembly.  He  must  plan  (subject  to  the  General  Assembly’s  action) 
how  the  State  is  to  get  its  money  and  how  it  is  to  spend  it.  He  must 
appoint  officers  who  are  responsible  for  supervising  Pennsylvania's  farms, 
forests,  waters,  health,  banking,  insurance,  justice,  labor,  industry,  mj.li 
tary  affairs,  mines,  building  construction,  education,  revenue  colle:tion, 
police,  welfare,  highways,  public  utilities,  and  other  activities.  Each 
of  these  appointed  officers  is  in  charge  of  a Departmen:  , Bos.rd  or  Gcmmis* 
sion.  Through  these  divisions  the  State  does  many  things  that  have  a direo 
effect  on  our  daily  lives. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  example,  helps  farmers  to  stamp  cue 
diseases  among  their  cattle,  advises  them  how  to  grow  better  crops,  arid 
studies  ways  of  fighting  harmful  insects.  The  Department  of  Health  works 
to  prevent  contagious  disease,  protects  the  public  from  tainted  foch,  mi3x, 
or  water,  and  furnishes  care  and  nursing  to  sufferers  from  tuberculosis. 

The  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  provides  public  emplcymor.t  office 
to  help  Pennsylvanians  find  work,  helps  to  prevent  accidents  by  inspectir.g 
the  safety  of  buildings,  boilers,  elevators,  mines,  and  quarries,  and  aios 
injured  workers  in  learning  how  to  become  self-supporting  again;-  The  Dep- 
artment of  Highways  builds  and  maintains  thousands  of  miles  of  reads  in 
every  part  of  the  State.  These  and  all  the  other  departments  of  one  State 
government  perform  hundreds  of  services  important  to  all  Pennsylvanians. 
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KNOW  YOUR.  S^  TATE 


Depression  Aided  Planning 


Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 

by  F.  A.  Pitkin,  Director,  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board. 


Pleasant  recollections  of  the  depression  period  may  be  few,  but 
there  is  one  that  will  take  on  added  significance  in  the  years  to  come.  li 
is  that  of  the  impetus  given  to  planning  by  the  forced  recognition  of  the 
need  for  a preview  of  the  future  development  of  our  towns,  cities,  counties 
and  states. 

According  to  the  National  Resources  Committee,  there  are  today  1553 
town,  city,  and  county  planning  commissions  trying  to  develop  comprehensive 
plans  for  the  future  of  their  communities  and  seeking  to  coordinate  action 
by  private  and  public  groups  to  carry  out  the  plan. 

Until  very  recent  years,  we  had  no  state  plans.  Now  there  are  47 
state  planning  boards,  and  3 5 of  them  are  operating  on  a continuing  basis 
under  acts  or  resolutions  of  state  legislatures.  These  stat  e planning 
agencies  are  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  ’’master"  plans  for  the  develop- 
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raent  of  state  resources.  They  are  assisting  and  cooperating  with  local 
planning  agencies  on  the  one  hand  and  v^/ith  adjoining  states  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  the  other  hand. 

But  resources,  and  hence  the  projects  to  develop  them,  are  no 
respecters  of  political  boundaries.  In  different  parts  of  the  country, 
as  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  metropolitan  area  of  St.  Louis,  Nev/  Eng- 
land, the  Delaware  River  Valley,  the  Ohio  River  Basin  and  the  Tennessee 
Valley,  experimients  are  underway  for  the  preparation  of  plans  covering  in- 
terstate areas  - harmonizing  the  proposals  from  the  different  States  and 
showing  the  possibilities  which  lie  ahead  for  regions  as  well  as  localities. 

The  need  and  method  of  planning  for  these  areas  are  both  applicable 
to  the  national  field.  Through  the  National  Planning  Board  of  the  Public 
'7orks  Administration  and  its  successors,  the  National  Resources  Board  and 
the  National  Resources  Committee,  close  relations  have  been  developed  with 
regional,  state,  and  local  planning  agencies  and  with  the  many  planning 
arms  of  the  Federal  departments  and  bureaus. 

V/ithin  the  Federal  Government,  there  are  planning  agencies  of  one 
kind  or  another  for  each  of  the  departments  and  bureaus  concerned  v;ith 
public  works.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  River  and  Harbor  Board  are 
planning  navigation,  flood  control,  and  power  projects.  The  Bureau  of  Re- 
clamation and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering  are  concerned  with 
irrigation  and  drainage  works.  The  procurement  Division  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  plan  buildings  and  highways. 
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knot;  your  state 

Farming  Still  A Leader 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 

by  F.  n.,  Pitkin,  Director,  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board. 

Agriculture  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  classes  of 
industry  in  Pennsylvania.  Over  half  of  her  land,  including  tnat  in  private 
wood  lots,  is  still  in  farms.  This  despite  the  fact  that  only  one-twelfth 
of  her  people  live  on  farms. 

Once  Pennsylvania  v/as  a State  of  farmers.  In  1900  there  remained 
224,248  farms.  By  1930  the  number  had  dwindled  to  171,419.  However,  in 
1935  the  total  had  risen  to  191,284  indicating  thsit  unemployment  elsewhere 
had  caused  many  persons  to  return  to  farming. 

In  the  State's  early  days  her  farmers  were  nearly  self-sufficing. 

As  the  cities  and  factories  grew,  farmers  began  to  raise  more  crops  to  sell 
to  town  dv/ellers  who  could  not  raise  their  own.  In  doing  this  they  tended 
to  produce  a smaller  variety  of  things  for  their  own  use,  until  today  they 
are  in  many  ways  as  dependent  on  purchased  goods  as  are  city  people.  This 
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means  that  they  need  more  money  income  than  their  ancestors  did. 

Most  modern  farmers  specialize  in  one  or  tv;o  products,  and  if  these 
fail,  or  if  tne  market  for  them  is  poor,  their  growers  are  in  a much  worse 
plight  than  are  those  who  produce  a greater  diversity.  Fortunately  our 
farmers  have  maintained  a vi/ider  variety  of  activities  than  farmers  in  most 
other  sections  of  the  country.  For  this  reason  agriculture  here  has  suffered 
less  during  the  depression  years  than  it  has  in  many  other  states. 

Dairy  products  are  the  most  valuable  division  of  Pennsylvania's 
farm  yield,  bringing  in  nearly  half  of  all  the  cash  income  received.  Farm 
crops,  which  include  potatoes,  grain  of  all  kinds  and  tobacco,  come  next. 
Third  ih  income  value  are  chickens  and  eggs,  followed  by  vegetables,  fruits, 
nursery  and  greenhouse  products,  swine,  and  cattle. 

Very  nearly  half  of  the  farm  l^nd  is  used  not  for  crops,  but  for 
pastures  and  wood  lots.  Of  the  land  that  is  in  crops  nearly  four-fifths  is 
devoted  to  raising  corn,  Y/heat,  oats,  and  hay. 
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KNOW  YOUR  S.T  A T E 
Threats  to  Farming 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor;  Insert  name  of  your 
paper)  by  F.  A.  Pitkin,  Director,  Pennsylvania 
State  Planning  Board. 

In  the  last  hundred  years  Pennsylvania  has  lost  about  half  of 
her  top  soil  through  erosion.  Unless  great  care  is  taken  and  im- 
proved farming  is  practiced  , there  will  be  practically  no  fertile 
90il  left  after  another  hundred  years  of  cultivation. 

Present  day  farmers  are  able  to  produce  more  on  less  land 
than  their  ancestors  did.  Tho  average  Pennsylvania  farm  nov/adays 
is  less  tlian  90  acres  in  size,  while  in  1870  it  was  over  100  acres. 
An  acre  planted  in  potatoes  yields,  on  the  average,  a 60  per  cent 
larger  crop  now  than  it  did  forty  years  ago,  while  yields  on  all 
other  crops  have  also  increased.  These  improvements  have  been 
brought  about  through  use  of  better  seeds  and  varieties  of  plants, 
improved  methods  of  cultivation  and  fertilizing,  and  better  control 
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of  insects  and  diseases.  Less  attempt  is  made  now  than  formerly  to  grow 
crops  on  poor  land  that  is  not  suited  to  them. 

Modern  farm  methods  are  proving  more  efficient  than  old  ones  not 
only  in  growing  crops,  but  also  in  milk  and  egg  production.  The  amount 
of  milk  given  by  a cow  is  about  one-third  greater  now  than  it  V\;as  in  1900 
and  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  a hen  has  increased  one-eighth.  Partly  be 
cause  of  the  hilly  nature  of  his  land  the  average  Pennsylvania  farmer 
still  depends  on  horses  to  help  him  with  his  work,  in  spite  of  the  de- 
velopment of  tractors,  trucks,  and  other  mechanical  farm  implements.  In 
1929  there  were  about  400,000  work  horses  aiid  mules  on  the  State's  farms 
--  only  33  per  cent  less  than  in  1900,  before  automotive  power  had  been 
developed  for  farms. 

’'.?ith  a suitable  climate  vegetables,  grain,  fruit,  and  all  kinds  of 
plants  grow  well  in  soil  that  is  fertile  5 but  when  the  soil  is  barren,  no 
matter  hov/  hard  the  farmer  v/orks  nor  how  good  the  climate  is,  the  crops 
are  poor  and  small.  The  thing  that  makes  land  fertile  is  the  top  soil, 
which  is  rich  because  it  contains  the  remains  of  plants  and  animals  that 
have  decayed  in  it  for  centuries.  This  top  soil  is  seldom  more  than  six 
inches  deep.  Underneath  it  the  ground  is  raw  and  barren,  and  contains 
little  nourishment  for  plants. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  Pennsylvania  land  upon  which  farms  v.'ere  once 
operated  successfully  are  no  longer  fit  for  growing  crops.  During  suc- 
cessive years  of  plowing  and  cultivation  the  rich  surface  soil  has  been 
washed  away,  little  by  little,  until  now  nothing  but  tlie  barren  subsoil 
is  left.  This  process  of  vi/ashing  away  is  known  as  soil  erosion. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATF 

Soil  Frosion 

Prepared  for  the  (Editors  Insert  name  of  your 
paper)  by  t.  A.'  Pitkin,  Director,  Pennsylvania 
State  Planning  Board 

The  recent  report  of  the  State  Planning  Board  on  "Problem  Areas  in 
Pennsylvania"  shov/s  that  in  the  last  hundred  years  the  State  has  lost  about 
half  of  her  top  soil  through  the  process  of  v/ashing  av/ay  knov/n  as  soil 
erosion. 

Frosion  is  usually  worst  v/here  the  slope  is  steepest,  but  even  on  fairl 
level  ground  the  soil  loses  its  fertility  if  the  same  crops  are  grovm  and 
harvested  on  it  year  after  year.  Good  farmers  keep  their  soil  fertile  by 
adding  lime  or  fertilizer  regularly  and  by  "rotation"  of  crops.  In  cultivat?. 
hilly  land,  they  grade  it  into  terraces  or  leave  strips  of  grass  and  rows  of 
trees  to  keep  the  good  soil  from  washing  down  hill  into  the  rivers  and 
valleys . 
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Many  farmers,  however,  are  still  trying  to  cultivate  land  which  has 
become  so  poor  that  fertilizing  and  crop  rotation  \/ill  not  help  it.  Thousand 
of  Pennsylvania  farms  have  been  abandoned  by  owners  who  can  no  longer  make  a 
living  on  them.  This  is  chiefly  because  the  soil  has  become  too  barren  to 
grow  good  crops,  v/lien  a farmer  can  produce  only  small  quantities  of  in- 
ferior crops  for  which  there  is  little  market  in  competition  v/ith  higher 
grade  products,  his  cash  income  soon  becomes  too  small  to  pay  his  taxes  and 
his  living  expenses. 

Not  only  this  but  batv/een  1910  and  1930  the  taxes  on  farm  land 
increased  159  per  cent,  while  prices  of  farm  products  increased  only  47  per 
cent.  It  is  not  surprising,  with  taxes  so  high,  that  many  farmers  cannot 
pay  them.  ’JThen  many  farms  are  abandoned  it  becomes  very  difficult  for 
owners  of  the  remaining  farms  in  the  neighborhood  to  keep  up  the  highv;ays 
and  support  the  public  schools,  and  in  many  sections  they  have  had  to  ask 
the  State  for  financial  help. 

It  is  estimated  that  at  least  a million  acres  of  cleared  land  are 
lying  idle  in  the  State  although  many  of  the  formerly  deserted  farmhouses 
have  been  rented  during  the  last  fev;  years  by  families  who  have  been  driven 
from  the  cities  by  unemployment.  Much  of  this  abandoned  and  unprofitable 
land  might  be  bought  by  the  State,  the  counties  or  the  Federal  government 
and  turned  into  forests  or  public  recreation  areas  for  such  outdoor  sports 
as  camping,  fishing,  swimming,  hiking  and  hunting.  Mot  for  a great  many 
years  will  all  the  State's  worn-out  land  be  needed  again  for  farming  pur- 
poses, but  if  it  is  changed  into  forests  and  parks  it  will  be  filling  a reaa 
public  need. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATS 

Determining  Problem  Areas 

Prepared  for  the  (Sditor;  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 

by:  F.  A,  Pitkin,  Director,  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board. 

The  question  has  been  asked  as  to  how  the  staff  of  the  State  Planning 
Board  determined  what  were  "problem  areas"  as  described  in  the  Board's 
recent  report  to  Governor  Sarle.  Such  areas  were  found  in  267  townships. 

Experiments  were  conducted  in  Cumberland,  Perry  and  Juniata  Counties, 
on  account  of  their  proximity  to  Harrisburg,  This  was  done  by  making  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  various  facts  and  figures  available  from  the  Bureau 
of  Census  and  other  fact-finding  sources.  This  material,  compiled  by 
cities,  townships  and  boroughs,  was  studied  to  determine  v/hich  of  its 
classifications  v;ould  be  the  most  useful  as  criteria  to  indicate  the 
probable  existence  of  problem  areas.  As  a result,  it  was  decided  that 
problem  conditions  should  be  held  to  exist  in  any  township  revealing  a 
combination  of  the  follov/ing  factors  . 
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Loss  in  population;  lov/  population  density;  low  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity; lov7  value  of  taxable  real  estate  per  capita;  low  value  of  tax- 
able real  estate  per  acre;  tardy  tax  payment;  and  lov/  value  of  farm  land 
per  acre. 

All  of  the  tov/nships  in  the  State  were  ranked  in  order  from  the 
best  to  the  poorest,  according  to  the  tabulated  figures  for  each  of  the 
seven  criteria.  The  results  were  plotted  graphically  on  charts  to 
indicate  the  range  of  variation  of  each  criterion  for  the  whole  State. 

Those  townships  which  were  consistently  low  in  rank  in  each  of  the 
various  criteria  were  selected  as  problem  areas.  These  townships  were 
delimited  on  a map  in  order  that  their  aereal  distribution  might  be 
studied.  Then  follov/ed  a refinement  of  the  selection  based  on  considera- 
tion of  such  factors  as  presence  of  State  owned  land,  annexation  and 
proximity  of  land  to  cities  and  boroughs,  and  other  facts  and  general 
knowledge  pertaining  to  each  locality,  which  might  explain  or  supplement 
the  statistical  ratings.  The  grouping  of  the  townships  thus  selected  was 
carefully  studied,  and  all  doubtful,  scattered  or  isolated  townships  v/ere 
^eliminated.  In  some  cases,  v/here  detailed  local  information  was  available 
departures  from  township  boundaries  were  made.  On  this  basis  the  final 
selection  of  279  problem  townships  was  made.  A selected  group  of  7^  of 
these  townships  having  extremely  low  ratings  was  tabulated  separately. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATS 

Land  Transportation 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor;  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 

by;  F.  A,  Pitkin,  Director,  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board. 

Long  before  white  men  came  to  Pennsylvania  there  were  well-?/orn  trails 
across  her  rolling  hills.  In  colonial  days  travelling  from  settlement  to 
settlement  was  a hard  and  dangerous  task,  for  the* few  roads  were  still  littj 
more  than  Indian  trails.  Not  until  nearly  tv/enty  years  after  the  Declaratio 
of  Independence  was  the  first  real  turnpike  completed,  extending  62  miles 
from  Philadelphia  to  Lancaster. 

In  amazing  contrast  to  this  earlier  lack  of  transportation  is  modern 
Pennsylvania,  v;ith  over  a hundred  thousand  miles  of  railroads,  streets,  and 
highv/ays,  and  with  ways  of  communication  not  only  by  land  and  water  but 
through  the  air  above  and  the  earth  beneath.  And  all  this  in  less  than  a 
century  and  a half  after  the  slow,  laborious  building  of  that  first  Phi lad : 
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Through  the  mountain  passes  of  V/estern  Pennsylvania  moves  the  most 
concentrated  railroad  freight  traffic  in  all  the  world  --  western  produce 
moving  east,  eastern  manufactures  moving  west,  coal  and  steel  and  iron  ore 
moving  to  and  from  the  giant  industries  of  Pennsylvania.  For  the  entire 
State  the  annual  railroad  traffic  amounts  to  over  a hundred  and  fifty  million 
tons  of  freight  and  nearly  fifty  million  passengers.  The  State  has  18  main 
steam  railroad  systems  with  over  11,000  miles  of  track.  This  is  a quarter- 
mile  of  railroad  track  for  every  square  mile  of  the  State’s  area,  or  nearly 
four  times  the  proportion  of  track  mileage  to  square  miles  in  the  United 
States  as  a whole. 

In  addition  to  all  this  are  the  electric  interurban  and  street  rail- 
ways of  the  State,  including  trolley  cars,  subways,  and  elevated  and  high 
speed  lines.  In  spite  of  the  huge  number  of  passengers  they  carry,  their 
tracks  cover  only  a little  over  3200  miles,  or  less  than  a third  as  much 
as  railroads.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  during  the  past  fev/ 
years  many  miles  of  trolley  tracks  have  been  removed  as  the  trolleys  were 
supplanted  by  buses.  The  electric  railway  mileage  in  this  State  is, 
however,  eight  times  as  much  per  square  mile  as  is  to  be  found  in  the 
United  States  as  a whole  for,  naturally,  Pennsylvania,  with  her  many  cities 
and  their  outlying  suburbs,  has  a far  greater  need  for  trolley  transporta- 
tion than  do  great  stretches  of  the  west  and  south  where  cities  lie  far 
apart . 

Last  but  not  least  among  the  important  modes  of  transportation  to  b? 
found  in  Pennsylvania  come  buses  and  commercial  'freight  vehicles.  Strict Iv 
a tv/entieth  century  development,  the  rapid  grovrfch  of  these  carriers  has  been 
phenomenal.  Today  there  are  over  6000  buses  operating  in  this  State,  and 
tween  6000  and  7500  truck  operators  hold  certificates  of  public  conveniene- 


and  necessity. 
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Prepared  for  the  (Editor;  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 

by;  F.  A.  Pitkin,  Director,  Pjmisylvania  State  Planning  Board. 

A hundred  years  ago  Pennsylvanians  were  excited  over  the  wonderful 
new  canals  which,  together  with  the  deeper  rivers,  wei s going  to  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  travel  and  to  ship  their  goods  by  water  much  more 
rapidly  and  cheaply  than  they  could  by  rough  and  expensive  toll  roads.  Buc 
the  activity  of  the  canals  was  short-lived.  The  newly  born  railroads  soon 
took  away  nearly  all  their  business,  and  today  the  State  has  over  "50  mile.'.- 
of  old  canals  that  either  are  abandoned  or  are  used  only  by  occasi^y.-ial 
pleasure  parties. 

Her  rivers,  too,  are  comparatively  little  used.  For  more  than  450 
miles  altogether,  the  Allegheny,  the  Monongahela,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Delava"- 
run  deep  and  wide  and  smooth  enough  to  carry  traffic  safely,  but  v/here  o'-c  .■ 
steamboats  and  barges  plied  a busy  trade  there  runs  today  only  an  occasion- 
boat.  In  1931  Pennsylvania's  inland  waterways  carried  only  23,1  24,264  ter  , 
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of  freight  and  practically  no  passengers.  The  central  part  of  the  St -to 
has  no  rivers  or  ce,nals  that  permit  water  transportation,  for  the  Susque- 
hanna, long  and  vide  as  it  is,  is  too  shallow  to  be  navigable  except  in 
short,  isolated  sections. 

In  some  ways  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  State's  industries  use  he 
watenr;ays  so  little  for  their  freight,  because  shipping  goods  by  v/ater  is 
more  economical,  though  slower,  than  by  railv/ay  or  motor  truck. 

For  foreign  and  coastv/ise  shipping,  Pennsyl  vania  has  two  ports  s 
Philadelphia  and  Erie.  To  reach  the  ocean,  boats  from  Philadelphia  must 
go  over  a hundred  miles  through  Delav/are  River  and  Delav/are  Bay,  v/hile 
those  from  Erie,  which  is  primarily  a lake  port,  must  travel  nearly  a 
thousand  miles  through  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Le.wrenco  River.  For 
this  reason  neither  of  these  cities  can  compete  seriously  for  trans».Rtitiu: 
passenger  travel  or  shipping  with  such  ocean  po?^ts  as  Rev;  York  or  Boston. 
For  shipping  freight  along  the  coast  and  through  the  lakes,  however,  thjy 
are  becoming  increasingly  popular,  and  both  have  a larger  volume  of 
commerce  now  than  they  had  in  1929,  despite  the  recent  business  depressie 
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Contrast  of  Air  and  Pipe  Transportation 

Prepared  for  the  (Sditor;  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 

bys  F.  A.  Pitkin,  Director,  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board « 

Aviation  has  grown  to  be  something  much  more  than  just  a romanti  • 
affair  of  stunt  flights  and  barnstorming.  It  has  developed  into  a methcA 
ically  planned  means  of  transportation,  with  regular  routes,  stops,  time 
tables,  and  schedules  of  rates  and  fares,  similar  to  the  railroaas.  All 
of  its  carefully  planned  systems,  however,  cannot  disguise  the  fact  that 
aviation  is  a new  and  exciting  way  of  travel.  It  is  still  in  maig/  ways 
an  unknovra  quantity  that  may  some  da^^  become  a serious  rival  of  the 
present  more  common  means  of  transportation. 

There  are  six  main  airways  crossing  Pennsylvania,  besides  that 
from  Washington  to  Newark  which  serves  Philadelphia  indirectly  by  way 
the  airport  at  Camden,  N.  J.  All  these  air  routes,  which  are  maintains J 
by  the  Federal  and  the  State  governments,  are  served  by  commercial  air 
transport  companies  carrying  passengers  and  packages.  All  have  beacon 
lights  and  emergency  landing  fields  along  the  way  to  make  them  safer  fox' 
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flying  by  night  or  day.  One  air  line,  v/orking  together  v/ith  automobile  express 
services,  makes  overnight  deliveries  between  Philadelphia  and  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  number  of  aircraft  and  pilots  in  the  State  is  still  comparatively 
small,  but  it  is  increasing  fairly  steadily.  Pilots  and  planes  must  pass 
Federal  rocuirements  bofore  they  aro  allowed  to  fly.  Today  Pennsylvania  has 
153  airports,  542  licensed  aircraft,  and  812  licensed  pilots. 

So  far  the  commercial  air  lines,  which  are  designed  chiefly  for  travel- 
ing long  distances  betv;een  states,  provide  little  service  for  those  who  wish 
to  go  from  one  point  to  another  within  Pennsylvania, 

In  contrast  with  the  air  lines  are  the  pipe  lines,  Ivlany  may  not  reali^;^ 
that  there  are  nearly  ten  thousand  miles  of  pipe  line,  most  of  which  is  under- 
ground, carrying  annually  almost  fifty  million  barrels  of  petroleum  to  the 
refineries  from  oil  fields  both  inside  and  outside  the  State.  More  than  a 
dozen  different  companies  are  operati.ng  this  type  of  transportation  line. 

It  is  possible  that  this  same  method  of  shipment  may  soon  be  adopted 
by  some  of  the  bituminous  coal  operators,  who  are  considering  the  plan  of 
sending  pulverized  coal  directly  from  the  mines  to  consuming  centers  through 
high  pressure  pipe  lines. 
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KNOI  STATE 

Highway  Transportation 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 

by:  F.  A.  Pitkin,  Director,  Pemisylvania  State  Planning  3o:.:.-d. 

The  most  widespread  of  all  Pennsylvania’s  forms  of  transportation 
is  that  by  automobile,  truck,  and  bus  over  her  streets  and  highways.  The 
great  majority  of  towns  and  county  districts  are  without  air  or  water  trans- 
portation or  electric  railways.  Many  are  far  removed  from  the  nearest  rai; 
road  station  or  steam  rail  lino.  But  almost  none,  in  those  days  of  modern 
highv/ays,  is  too  small  or  too  remote  to  be  reached  by  automobile. 

For  every  square  mile  of  the  State's  area  there  are  more  than  two 
and  a quarter  miles  of  highway.  This  is  nearly  three  times  as  much  per 
square  mile  as  is  to  bo  found  in  the  United  States  as  a v/hole.  Altogether 
the  State  has  over  103,000  miles  of  improved  and  unimproved  State  highways 
rural  roads,  and  city  streets. 

For  every  mile  of  these  highways,  there  are  eighteen  motor  vehicle^ 
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or  nearly  two  million  in  all.  Almost  a quarter  million  of  these  are 
commercial  trucks  and  tractors,  not  quite  six  thousand  are  buses,  and  the 
remainder  (more  than  a million  and  a half)  are  private  passenger  cars. 

Until  less  than  a century  ago,  most  of  Pennsylvania's  roads,  except 
local  ones  were  built  by  private  companies,  which  charged  toll  to  those 
who  travelled  over  them.  When  bicycles  became  popular  in  the  1890's,  there 
developed  a v/ide  public  demand  for  better  roads;  and  with  the  coming  of  the 
automobile  good  roads  became  essential.  The  present  huge  system  of  highvmL}' 
built  and  managed  by  the  State  is  hardly  twenty-five  years  old. 

Since  1928  the  State  Highway  Department  has  been  trying  to  improve 
not  only  the  road  surfaces  themselves  but  also  the  sides  of  the  roads.  Tro 
grass,  shrubs,  and  vines  have  been  planted  on  roadside  cuts  and  slopes  to 
keep  the  soil  from  washing  away  and  covering  or  undermining  the  road.  Thes 
together  with  rows  of  evergreens  planted  close  to  the  roads  at  certain  poii. 
to  keep  the  snow  from  drifting,  are  reducing  tremendously  the  cost  of  keep! 
roads  in  good  condition  the  year  around. 
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Highvra-y  Dangers 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 

by:  F.  A.  Pitkin,  Director,  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board. 

Travel  by  automobile  is  still  far  more  dangerous  than  it  should  be. 
Approximately  one  out  of  every  39  cars  in  the  State  is  involved  in  an  accidei' 
every  year,  and  one  out  of  every  214  Pennsylvanians  is  injured  by  an  automobi 
Cars  collide  with  each  other.  They  run  down  pedestrians.  They  hit  telephone 
poles  and  walls.  Almost  all  of  these  accidents  could  be  avoided  if  drivers 
would  exercise  ordinary  good  manners,  obey  the  traffic  rules,  keep  awake,  and 
keep  their  minds  on  what  they  are  doing. 

The  chief  causes  of  motor  accidents  are;  driving  too  fast,  driving  or 
parking  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road,  forcing  other  cars  off  the  highway, 
attempting  to  cross  main  highways  Vidthout  stopping  first,  and  cutting  in  anc 
out  of  traffic  in  crowded  lines.  Sometimes  accidents  are  due  to  "blind  spots 
and  other  dangers  in  the  road,  or  to  sudden  failure  of  the  automobile  itself 
such  as  a blowout  or  a broken  steering  gear;  but  in  the  great  majority  of 
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cases,  they  are  caused  by  the  carelessness  of  human  beings. 

The  engineers  who  design  highv/ays  are  constantly  trying  in  building  ne’.v 
roads  to  eliminate  dangers  which  lead  to  accidents.  They  are  trimming  trees 
that  prevent  drivers  from  getting  a clear  view  of  the  road.  They  are 
straightening  roads  to  take  out  sharp  curves.  They  are  v/idening  and 
"banking"  other  curves  to  keep  speeding  wheels  from  leaving  the  road  on  turi'.s 
They  are  obtaining  wider  rights-of-way  for  roads  wherever  possible.  Ihey  aa- 
trying  to  prevent  the  erection  of  signs  and  other  obstructions  at  dangerous 
points. 

Most  of  Pennsylvania's  present  highways  v/ere  built  to  accommodate 
passenger  cars  and  trucks  of  moderate  size  and  weight.  Extremely  large 
and  heavy  trucks  add  greatly  to  the  dangers  of  public  travel,  for  they 
move  below  the  normal  rate  of  speed  and  obstruct  other  drivers  * view  of 
the  road.  There  are  two  possible  methods  of  overcoming  this  serious  haeer  '. 
One  is  to  deny  use  of  the  public  roads  to  all  vehicles  over  a certain  size 
and  weight,  and  the  other  is  to  build  future  highways  wide  enough  and  stron  . 
enough  to  accommodate  these  mammoth  vehicles. 
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by:  F.  A.  Pitkin,  Director,  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board > 

Recently  in  this  column,  we  have  discussed  transportation  services 
available  to  the  public  in  Pennsylvania,  revealing  the  enormous  network  of 
communications  that  permits  us  to  go  here  and  there  by  land,  water  and  ai^ 
The  State  has  more  than  100,000  miles  of  highv/ays,  streets  and  railways. 

However,  we  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  there  is  much  uneconomic  dup 
lication  of  services  among  the  various  public  carriers  that  deserves  atter. 
tion  both  in  the  interests  of  these  carriers  and  the  public. 

When  people  live  together  in  a community,  they  do  not  all  try  to  do 
the  same  work.  If  everyone  were  determined  to  be  a baker  while  nobody  mac 
shoes,  the  market  would  be  .overloaded  with  bread  and  cakes  but  the  citi.^e 
would  go  barefoot.  By  dividing  up  the  work,  however,  so  that  each  perscc 
does  the  thing  he  can  do  best,  or  the  thing  into  which  fate  leads  him,  thc' 
community  life  is  enabled  to  run  smoothly. 
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V^ery  much  the  same  thing  is  true  of  Pennsylvania's  numerous  transporta- 
tion systems.  At  present  we  hci.v-3  several  different  typos  of  public  carrier 
all  trying  to  do  the  same  work,  with  the  result  that  some  of  them  are  findin 
business  extremely  poor,  Ivfeiny  authorities  on  traffic  say  that  the  only  way 
to  bring  efficiency  to  the  transportation  business  is  for  steam  railroads, 
electric  railways,  steamship  lines,  air  lines,  motor  trucks,  and  motor  buses 
to  agree  on  a plan  by  which  each  gives  only  the  type  of  service  v/hich  i:  c..- 
do  best  and  most  economically. 

Under  such  a plan,  many  wasteful  duplications  could  be  done  away  with 
and  new  types  of  "coordinated"  transportation  service  could  be  worked  cut. 

If  railroads  and  motor  trucks,  for  exarsple,  could  v/ork  together  to  su^  _h'.cT.e;> 
each  other's  services  instead  of  competing  in  the  same  fields,  the  handling 
of  freight  could  be  much  improved, 

Pennsylvania  has  a public  Utilities  Commission,  appointed  by  tlw^ 
Governor,  with  the  power  to  supervise  and  regulate  all  public  service  tra.ns  • 
portation  agencies.  Upon  this  commission  rests  much  of  the  responsi eilitv 
for  making  Pennsylvania's  complicated  transportation  systems  more  economica 
and  more  efficient. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 

Is  Decentralization  in  Sight? 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor;  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 

by:  F.  A.  Pitkin,  Director,  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  ?.oa:-J 

Pennsylvania  has  many  resources,  but  none  is  quite  so  mystericus 
or  so  powerful  as  electricity.  Unseen,  this  super-’servant  of  modern 
man  gives  us  light  and  heat  and  po\7er.  It  brings  music  out  of  the  aj..' 
causes  pictures  to  move  before  us  on  a screen  as  if  they  were  alive ^ 
permits  us  to  talk  to  friends  thousands  of  miles  away. 

Most  of  us,  using  electricity  for  a dozen  daily  purposes  and  takl 
its  marvels  for  granted,  do  not  realize  how  completely  it  may  c*.ange  r, 
old  world  into  a nev;  one.  This,  you  may  say,  it  has  already  done.  L.- 
one  great  change  it  may  bring  about  in  the  next  century  v/ill  be  more 
important  than  all  the  lights,  telephones,  moving  pictures,  and  latG\-= 
saving  devices  it  has  yet  given  us.  The  name  of  this  sweeping  change; r. 
which  seems  bound  to  affect  profoundly  the  future  of  Pennsylvania  and 
every  other  state,  is  decentralization. 
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Pennsylvania  and  the  United  States  grew  to  naturity  at  a tiw.e  -/hen 
all  over  the  V/e stern  \7orld  people  were  leaving  t!:e  open  country  and 
crov/ding  closer  togetlier  in  cities  in  order  to  ’-'ork  at  nachincs  driven 
by  steam  or  by  water  po’/er.  Power  could  not  be  carried  to  the  people, 
so  the  people  had  to  come  to  power.  As  a result,  city  streets,  houses,, 
schools  and  jails  becarae  overcrowded,  and  city  air  becai-ie  smoky,  while 
many  city  dwellers  v.dshed  hopelessly  that  they  night  find  a v/ay  Uo  earn 
their  livings  in  less  crov/ded  surroundings  and  purer  air* 

Electricity  has  made  it  possible  for  that  wish  to  come  true. 
Electrical  energy  may  be  carried  for  hundreds  of  miles*  This  means  t, 
manufacturing  and  labor-saving  ma.chines  can  be  operated  wliereve.'  elec 
trie  lines  are  built,  so  that  Pennsylvanians,  instead  of  living  croYd-w' 
together  in  a few  big  city  districts,  nay  eventually  spread  out  more 
evenly  all  over  the  State.  Living  and  manufacturing  in  the  cou-''",ry 
v.dll  be  just  as  easy  as  in  the  city*  In  the  last  fev;  years  there  liav-, 
been  indications  of  this  trend. 

If  this  happens,  it  will  bring  tremendous  changes  in  living  and 
v/orking  conditions,  Iiealtli,  security,  governraent,  buying  and  selling, 
transportation,  and  all  the  rest.  Like  all  great  changes,  it  v;ill  oc 
cur  slowly;  but  with  the  help  of  electric  pov/er,  it  is  both  possible 
and  probable*  In  subsequent  articles,  the  amount  of  electrici  y used 
in  the  state,  hov/  it  is  made  and  distributed  ^.vill  be  discussed. 
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YOUR  STATS 
Consumption  of  Electricity 


Prepared  for  tiie  (Editor;  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 

by;  F.  A.  Pitkin,  Director,  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board. 


Consumption  of  electric  power  has  been  increasing  steadily  in 


p,- 
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vania,  even  during  the  depression  years.  The  unit  of  measuring  eloctric  powor 
is  the  watt.  One  watt  used  for  1000  hours  is  called  one  kilov/att  hour  (KVrl). 
Pennsylvania  uses  over  13,000,000,000  kilov/att  hours  in  a year,  as  much  as 
would  be  consumed  if  every  Pennsylvanian,  from  the  tiniest  baby  up,  turned  on 
four  electric  lights  of  average  size  (40  v/atts)  on  the  morning  of  January  1st 
and  let  them  burn  v/ithout  ceasing,  day  and  night,  until  midnight  of  December 
Olst . 


Actually,  of  course,  slcctric 


pov/er  consumption  is  not  divided  so  evenly 


as  that.  Nearly  or.e-fourth  of  the  families 
vice,  and  only  -xbout  one-sixth  of  the  State* 
families;  the  rest  is  consumed  by  industries 
the  lighting  of  streets. 


in  the  State  have  no  electric  ser- 
3 electric  power  Is  used  by  private 
and  businesses  of  all  Kinds  and  in 
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and  other  industries  increo.sed  tli^ir  use  of  elaoiricity  over  80i'  per  cent 
30  that  nou'  nearly  all  of  their  niao.iines  are  elect rically  driven. 

Hleotrioal  energy  can  be  gen-jraeed  in  a nu'.nl  er  of  v/ays . Tno  nost  co: 
of  these  aru  by  During  coal  •a'ld  by  usi-ig  v.'at.-r  pcv/er.  In  some  sections  o 
th-;  United  States,  tremendous  dams  or  natural  v/a’'  erf  ails  orovido  -.ill  t.ho 
■electric  pover  th-t  is  neodei,  but  in  p jnns  vlv-t  :iia  the  aatir  poner  sites 
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K N W YOUR  3 T T E 

The  Cost  of  Electricity 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 

by:  F.  A.  Pitkin,  Director,  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board 

It  is  not  easy  to  arrive  at  a fair  decision  as  to  hov/  much  the 
oloctric  companies  should  be  allov7ed  to  charge  their  customers  for 
service.  To  the  family  which  is  just  enjoying  for  the  first  time  the 
convenience  and  ease  of  lighting  and  cooking  by  electricity,  no  price 
may  seem  too  high.  This,  hov/ever,  v/ould  not  be  an  accurate  yardstick 
by  v;hich  to  measure  value. 

A fairerv/ay,  and  the  way  used,  is  to  find  out  how  much  it  costs 
to  generate  and  distribute  electrical  energy,  and  then  to  charge  the 

A 

customer  this  amount  plus  a certain  percentage  for  profit  to  the  electric 
company.  In  Pennsylvania  th^-  average  cost  to  the  electric  companies  of 
producing  one  kilov/att  hour  is  from  1 to  1-1/2  cents  at  the  power  station 
To  this  must  be  added  distribution  costs.  The  aver  .ge  present  chi.rge  to 
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domestic  cuHSumers  is  about  5 cents  per  kilov/att  hour*  The  big  indus- 
tries v/hich  use  electricity  in  large  quantities  do  not  have  to  pay  nearly 
so  high  a rate  as  do  families.  The  average  cost  to  industry  is  1-1/2 
cents  a kilov/att  hour. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  costs  the  electric  companies  proportinat ely 
less  to  supply  large  quantities  of  power  than  small,  just  as  it  costs  the 
grocer  no  more  to  send  his  delivery  truck  around  to  one  home  with  tv;enty- 
five  pounds  of  sugar  than  v/ith  five.  The  present  difference  between  the 
two  types  of  rates,  ho'wever,  seems  to  many  to  be  f-.r  greater  than  is 
necessary.  In  1932,  for  instance,  private  homes  used  only  15  per  cent 
of  all  the  electric  pov/ar  sold  in  the  State,  but  they  paid  34  per  cent 
of  the  total  bill;  v/hile  industrial  consumers  used  59  par  cent  and  paid 
only  35  par  cent. 

Only  about  46,000  farms,  or  a little  more  than  one-fourth  of  all 
those  in  the  State,  are  now  equipped  v/ith  electricity.  Tha  great  maj- 
ority of  farmers  and  rural  dwellers  are  without  it  because  there  are  no 
electric  plants  in  their  neighborhoods,  or  they  cannot  afford  to  install 
the  service.  Before  they  can  all  bo  served,  nearly  30,000  miles  of  nevr 
electric  lines  will  have  to  be  built.  Unless  a way  can  be  found  to 
reduce  the  high  cost  of  construction,  many  farmers  v/ill  have  to  remain 
without  electric  service  for  a long  time. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
Modern  Education 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  narne  of  your  paper) 

by:  F,  A.  Pitkin,  Director,  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board. 

Though  this  is  the  season  for  "time  out"  on  school  books  and  other 
implements  of  learning,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  for  a review  of  the 
State's  educational  system  if  we  are  to  keep  up  with  the  frequent  changes 
and  progressive  ideas  being  adopted  to  meet  modern  demands. 

More  than  one-fifth  of  all  Pennsylvanians  are  pupils  or  students  in 
school  or  college.  The  great  majority  are  in  the  12,000  or  more  public 
schools,  which  had  an  enrollment  of  1,99^,022  boys  and  girls  in  1934-. 

The  others  are  in  private  schools,  colleges,  or  normal  schools.  The 
State  has  54  recognized  colleges  said  I6  normal  schools. 

For  over  a century  the  Stats  has  had  fi-ee  public  schools  for  all 
children.  During  these  hundred  years  many  of  the  schools  have  developed 
into  large  modern  institutions  v/ith  ’widely  varied  programs.  Others  have 
in  some  respects  advanced  little  beyond  their  pioneer  ancestors,  for  even 
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in  this  age  of  consolidations  made  possible  by  good  roads  and  motor 
buses,  there  are  still  more  than  6,000  one-room  schoolhouses  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Boys  and  girls  now  go  to  public  school  not  only  to  study  the 
common  school  subjects,  but  also  to  get  training  in  art,  in  music,  in 
stenography,  in  agriculture,  in  home  economics,  in  care  of  the  health, 
and  in  many  other  branches  that  serve  as  good  preparation  for  citizen- 
ship . 

It  is  possible  that  the  schools  of  a hundred  years  hence  will  be  as 
different  from  those  of  today  as  they  are  from  the  first  public  schools 
of  1834,  which  taught  little  beyond  "the  three  Rs."  Schools  are  con- 
stantly changing  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  society.  Many  more  child- 
ren will  remain  in  school  until  they  are  eighteen  or  twenty.  This  will 
mean  wide  changes  in  the  courses  offered. 

Many  modern  schools  are  tying  up  their  work  more  and  more  closely 
v/ith  life  itself.  In  the  more  progressive  institutions  children  are 
taught  by  actually  doing  things,  rather  than  by  merely  reading  and 
writing  about  them,  English,  arithmetic,  and  geography  are  not  isolated 
but  all  are  taught  and  used  together  as  they  are  in  the  actual  process 
of  living.  Boys  and  girls  are  given  opportunity  to  learn  to  do  the  things 
for  which  they  are  best  fitted. 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION  Wednesday,  July  14,  1937* 

KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
More  Pupils  in  Higher  Grades 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper)  by 

F.A.  Pitkin,  Director,  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board. 

Formerly  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  largest  number  of  school 
children  would  be  in  the  lov/er  grades.  There  were  t^.^o  chief  reasons  for 
this:  many  children  left  school  at  an  early  age  to  go  to  v/ork,  and  less 
care  i/as  given  to  child  health  than  is  given  today,  v/ith  the  result  that 
tiiere  v/ere  many  more  deaths  than  there  are  now  araong  children  of  school 
age. 

It  is  still  true  that  the  greatest  number  of  children  are  in  the  lov;- 
er  grades,  but  this  situation  is  changing  rapidly.  Enrollment  in  the  first 
second,  and  third  grades  of  the  State’s  public  schools  dropped  from  644, OCC 
in  1924  to  558,000  in  1934.  At  the  same  time  enrollment  in  the  four  high 
school  grades  rose  from  214,000  to  326,000.  This  change  is  because  fewer 
children  are  being  born  and  fewer  are  dying, and  also  because  it  is  much  les 
common  now  than  formerly  for  children  to  leave  school  to  go  to  work. 
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Because  of  the  decreasing  Birth  rate,  Pennsylvania total  school 
enrollment  probably  will  gradually  become  smaller  than  it  is  nov;  dr.ring 
the  next  fev;  years,  even  though  a much  larger  proportion  of  children  stay 
in  school  through  the  higher  grades.  Indications  are  that  enrollment  in 
the  lower  grades  will  continue  to  decline  steadily  in  keeping  with  the  oi 
rate,  v/hile  high  school  enrollments  v/ill  continue  to  gain  until  about  19^ 
or  194-0,  after  v/hich  they  too  will  begin  to  decrease  gradually. 

People  nov/adays  are  realizing  more  and  more  that  additional  educatio 
is  useful.  Through  classes  for  adults  the  number  of  people  in  Pennsylvan 
who  cannot  read  and  v/rite  is  gradually  being  reduced  although  there  are 
still  parts  of  the  State  where  one  person  out  of  every  tv.relve  is  illiter- 
ate. 

Among  Pennsylvania’s  school  children  are  many  thousands  who  are  hand 
capped  by  blindness,  deafness,  crippled  bodies,  speech  defects,  or  v/esdK 
hearts.  Some  of  the  larger  school  districts  are  able  to  provide  special 
education  for  these,  as  well  as  for  those  v/nose  minds  are  not  normal.  In 
the  smaller  school  districts  special  classes  are  not  possible,  and  handi- 
capped  children  have  to  be  sent  for  training  (at  the  school  district's 
expense)  to  institutions  elsewhere  in  the  State. 
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R^LHASTD  FOR  PuPLIOaTION  'VEDNTSDaY,  JULY  21,  1937 

lOUR  oTaTE 
More  Public  Libraries  Needed 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  pap.jr  ) by 
F.  A.  Pitkin,  Director,  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board 

Proud  as  v/e  may  b 3 of  our  educational  system  so  far  as  public 
schools  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  concerned,  '‘o  must  ad- 
mit that  the  State  is  sadly  lacking  in  one  haghxy  important  source  of 
education.  A survey  by  the  staff  of  the  State  Planning  Board  brings  to 
public  notice  a serious  deficiency  in  public  libraries,  v/hich  is  not 
confined  simply  to  the  rural  districts. 

Libraries  are  not  merely  places  to  get  the  latest  popular  novel 
or  to  read  the  magazines.  They  are  universities  v/hich  offer  courses  in 
hundreds  of  subjects  to  persons  '/ho  knon  hov/  to  teach  themselves.  They 
are  valuable  storeheus'js  of  information  for  those  v/ho  ’vant  to  learn  as 
much  as  possible  about  the  './orld  in  v/hich  they  live. 

Many  Pennsylvanians  have  pmctically  no  access  to  these  benefits. 
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hov/ever,  for  thay  live  in  sactiona  without  public  libraries.  The  State's 
country  districts  and  small  towns  have  almost  no  library  service  except 
tliat  occasionally  made  available  through  the  Extension  Division  of  the 
State  Library,  Even  asaong  the  cities  and  towns  of  more  than  5000  pcpulati 
almost  half  are  v/ithout  libraries.  A few  counties  have  their  own 
traveling  libraries  for  the  distribution  of  books  through  rural  districts. 

The  years  of  dipression,  providing  mor j leisure  time  and  loss 
money  to  spend,  caused  more  and  more  people  to  turn  to  libraries  for  rj- 
croation  and  education.  Pennsylvania  libraries  circulated  19,000,000 
books  in  1933  as  compared  with  11,000,000  ten  years  before.  Eetnvecm 
1929  and  1933  the  demand  for  library  books  rose  24  per  cent. 

The  libraries  are  finding  it  extremely  difficult  to  fill  this  de- 
mand, since  they  have  only  about  three-quarters  as  much  annual  income  as 
they  had  in  1929.  Therefore,  many  libraries  arj  not  able  to  buy  new  books 
or  to  replace  the  old  ones  as  they  wear  out. 

There  is  no  bettor  or  cheaper  v;ay  of  providing  education  and  re- 
creation to  large  numbers  of  P jnnsylvanians,  both  adults  and  children, 
than  through  public  libraries.  Any  plans  for  Pennsylvania's  future 
should  include  the  establishment  of  more  libraries,  particularly  in 
country  districts,  as  well  as  the  provision  of  better  public  financial 
support  to  those  now  in  existence. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
Our  Abused  Forests 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  pacer)  by 

F.  A.  Pitkin,  Director,  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board. 

Yi/hen  William  Penn  and  his  settlers  came  to  Pennsylvania,  the  whole 
colony  was  one  vast  forest.  Thick,  terrifying,  and  filled  with  wild  ani- 
mals, the  forest  seemed  to  the  colonists  an  enemy  that  must  be  conquered 
before  they  could  plant  their  crops  and  build  their  towns.  For  that  rea- 
son, they  set  to  work  to  chop  down  the  trees  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
their  descendants  follov;ed  the  same  plan  for  nearly  two  centuries.  So 
endless  did  the  supply  of  wood  seem  that  they  did  not  even  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  make  use  of  all  the  lumber  that  they  felled.  Forest  fires  result- 
ing from  lumbermen's  carelessness  destroyed  millions  of  precious  trees. 

Not  till  near  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  did  Pennsylvanians 
begin  to  realiz-e  that  forests  are  not  so  easy  to  replace  as  they  are  to 
destroy.  Men  and  women  are  dependent  in  hundreds  of  ways  on  forests  and 
their  products,  but  usually  they  do  not  fully  learn  this  until  the  trees 
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have  almost  disappeared. 

About  half  of  Pennsylvauiia' s 28,000,000  acres  is  still  covered  'with 
trees  and  brush.  A great  part  of  this  land  has  been  so  burned  and  cut  over 
that  it  is  hardly  worthy  of  the  name  of  forest.  Much,  however,  is  plaiited 
with  young  and  vigorous  trees,  for  modern  Pennsylvanians  are  wisely  attempt- 
ing to  restore  some  of  the  earlier  glory  and  value  of  "Penn's  Wood." 

Seventy-five  years  ago  this  State  produced  mere  lumber  than  any  other 
state  in  the  Union.  Now  it  stands  only  twenty-second  on  the  list  because 
the  best  of  the  great  woods  were  recklessly  used  up  without  planning  for  the 
future.  Many  other  states  have  made  this  same  mistake  and  are  now  regretting 
it . 

Forests  not  only  furnish  lumber  for  building  construction  for  fuel,  for 
making  paper,  and  for  countless  other  uses;  they  also  protect  water  supplies 
and  provide  the  means  for  many  of  man's  cheapest  and  pleasantest  forms  of 
recreation.  Wood  has  one  tremendous  advantage  over  metal  and  stone  for 
building,  and  over  coal,  oil,  and  gas  for  fuel:  it  is  the  only  material 
that  can  be  replenished.  Growing  trees  is  a long  slow  task,  but  at  least 
it  can  be  done.  When  mineral  supplies  are  exhausted,  however,  man  w'ill  have 
no.way_.of  replacing  ^them. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
Forests  and  Recreation 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper)  by 

F.^i.  Pitkin,  Director,  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Beard. 

The  growing  of  trees  for  lumber  is  iraportant,  but  in  recent  years 
the  use  of  forests  for  recreation  has  become  of  almost  equa.1  importance. 
It  is  an  interesting  thing  that  forests,  v;hich  men  once  considered  their 
enemies,  should  now  have  become  their  refuge  from  civilization.  It  seems 
that  the  more  tied  to  the  cities  men  grov/  by  the  necessity  of  earning  a 
living,  the  more  eager  they  are  to  spend  their  spare  time  in  hunting, 
fishing,  camping,  and  outdoor  life,  as  their  ancestors  did. 

Forests  serve  several  purposes  at  once.  While  they  are  growing  and 
producing  timber,  they  also  protect  water  supplies,  help  to  control  ero- 
sion, serve  as  breeding  places  and  shelters  for  game,  and  provide  recrea- 
tion for  men,  women,  and  children. 

Pennsylvania,  having  exhausted  her  finest  forests,  now  uses  more 
than  twice  as  much  lumber  as  she  grows.  This  means  that  we  must  buy  wood 
grown  in  other  sections,  chiefly  the  northv;estern  and  southern  states. 
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Naturally,  lumber  that  is  shipped  long  distances  costs  more  than  that 
which  is  grown  nearby.  It  would  cost  Pennsylvania  less  in  the  long  run 
to  plant  new  forest  trees  than  to  pay  the  high  freight  rates  on  lumber 
from  far  away. 

If  Pennsylvania  used  wood  u.s  economically  as  do  such  European  count- 
tries  as  England  and  France,  she  could  get  along  on  her  present  hornegrovm 
wood  supply,  foi"  the  State  still  produces  about  39  cubic  feet  of  wood  a 
year  for  each  inhabitant,  which  is  nearly  twice  the  per  capita  wood  con- 
sumption of  England  and  fifty  per  cent  more  than  that  of  France.  More 
than  twice  this  much,  or  89  cubic  feet  for  each  inhabitant,  is  actually 
used  in  Pennsylvania,  however.  This  means  that  Pennsylvania's  per  capita 
wood  consuiription  is  more  than  four  times  as  much  as  England's  and  three 
times  that  of  France. 

The  United  States  as  a v;hole  uses  wood  even  more  rashly  than  does 
Pennsylvania,  at  the  rate  of  134  cubic  feet  a year  for  each  person, 
Pennsylvanians  and  other  americans  have  not  yet  recovered,  apparently, 
from  the  pioneers*  idea  that  the  v/ood  is  inexhaustible. 

Paper  manufacturing  and  building  construction  are  outstanding  among 
the  Pennsylvania  industries  dependent  upon  wood.  Wood  is  also  used  in 
large  quantities  for  boxes,  barrels,  caskets,  furniture,  charcoal,  wood 
alcohol,  and  mine  timbers,  and  for  numerous  other  purposes.  The  future 
existence  of  all  these  industries  will  be  much  more  secure  when  Pennsyl- 
vania's reforestation  program  has  reached  the  point  where  their  supply 
of  raw  materials  can  be  secured  from  within  the  State, 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
Growing  a Forest 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  peeper)  by 
F.  a.  Pitkin,  Director,  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board, 

There  is  perhaps  no  crop  of  the  earth  that  has  been  so  neglected  as 
trees.  Recently  in  this  column,  it  was  pointed  out  that  Pennsylvania 
once  produced  more  timber  than  any  other  state  while  no'i<!  it  ranks  twenty- 
second  in  this  respect  and  is  l.argely  dependent  upon  other  states  for  a 
wood  supply. 

We  must  now  grow  forests,  and  the  time  that  it  takes  a tree  to  ma- 
ture is  pertinent  to  the  discussion  since  it  is  much  simpler  to  destroy 
than  to  raise  a tree.  This  fact  should  give  pause  to  home  ovmers  who  may 
be  tempted  to  remove  an  elm  or  maple  that  affords  too  much  shade  for  a 
healthy  lawn.’ 

In  Pennsylvania  a forest  tree  requires  from  three  to  five  years  to 
grow  a single  inch  in  diameter.  Thirty  to  forty  years  are  needed  to  grow 
wood  for  fence  posts,  40  to  60  years  for  telephone  poles  or  railroad  ties, 
and  50  to  100  or  even  more  years  for  the  fine  quality  timber  used  for 
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building  houses  or  making  furniture. 

For  trees  to  reach  their  full  growth  and  usefulness  is  a process  so 
slow  that  very  few  priwte  citizens  ca.n  be  expected  to  undertake  it.  The 
Federal,  State,  and  county  governments,  however,  can  afford  to  plan  far 
ahead  for  the  welfare  of  their  present  and  future  citizens,  and  so  it 
seems  desirable  for  them  to  ov/n  and  manage  forests  on  a large  scale. 

i*  * 

abandoned  fanns  that  have  become  county  property  because  of  the  owners’ 

4 

_.failure  to  pay  taxes  are  often  particularly  suited  to  this  purpose.  Large 

4 , ' 

corporations  whicVi  depend  on  lumber  and  on  pure.  vja.ter  supplies  v/ould  also 
benefit  by  planting  their  own  forests  to  meet  future  needs. 

To  plan  the  planting  of  new  forests  to  replace  those  which  are  gone 
requires  thinking  in  terms  of  large  figures.  The  reforestation  of  a 
million  acres  of  what  is  now  practically  useless  ground  would  involve  the 
planting  of  60,000,000  trees  a year  for  twenty  years.  To  do  this,  large 
scale  nuseries  for  seedling  trees  vi/culd  have  to  be  developed.  Well  plann- 
ed forests  should  be  large  enough  to  have  trees  of  all  sizes,  from  seed-  • 

lingf  to  mature  timber.  In  this  way  forests  can  be  operated  very  much 

« • > 

like  .farms,  and  a crop  of  lumber  can  be  produced  each  year  v/ithout  spoil- 
ing the  forest  for  the  future. 

The  v/ork  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  under  the  national  -gov- 
ernment has  helped  tremendously  in  the  development  and  improvem.ent  of 
Pennsylvania's  forests. 
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KNOV/  10  UR.  STATS 
More  parks  Needed 

Prepared  for  the  (Sditor;  Insert  name  of  /our  paper) 

by  F.  A.  Pitkin,  Director,  Pennsylvania  State  Plc^nning  Board. 

Pennsylvania  has  over  42,500  acres  of  public  parks  owned  by  local, 
State  and  Federal  governments.  This  may  sound  like  a great  deal,  but  when 
divided  among  9,631,350  people,  it  is  very  little.  In  fact,  if  all  the 
residents  of  Pennsylvania  tried  to  make  use  of  this  public  park  space  at 
one  time,  there  would  be  a plot  less  than  ten  feet  wide  by  tv/enty  feet  long 
available  for  each  person. 

The  State  parks,  which  make  up  more  than  half  of  this  park  area,  are 
for  tne  most  part  not  accessible  to  the  very  people  who  need  them  most  - 
the  residents  of  crowded  city  sections.  This  is  because  most  of  our  State 
parks  have  been  established  on  land  v/hich  was  very  low  in  price  due  to  its 
distance  from  centers  of  population.  More  parks  are  needed  within  easy  dis- 
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tance  of  the  larger  population  centers.  Automobiles  and  good  roads  are  in- 
creasing the  use  of  the  State  parks  all  the  time,  however,  so  that  nov/  they 
are  visited  annually  by  from  three  or  four  million  people  (equal  to  more  than 
one-third  of  the  State’s  population),  v/hile  as  recently  as  1 923  they  had 
only  half  a million  visitors  a year.  In  addition  to  its  parks,  the  State 
allows  the  public  to  make  use  of  most  of  its  forests  and  game  lands,  Tnis 
makes  it  possible  for  thousands  of  Pennsylvanians  to  enjoy  hunting  and  fishing 
in  Penn's  Woods,  as  their  ancestors  did,  except  that  modern  hunters  and  fish- 
ermen must  pay  the  State  a license  fee  before  using  gun  or  rod  and  must  hunt 
or  fish  only  v/ithin  the  periods  allowed  by  law. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  these  restrictions.  Forty  yeare  ago  the 
State’s  fish  and  wild  animals  were  disappearing  as  rapidly  as  were  her 
forests.  Greedy  hunters  and  fishermen  thought  only  of  their  immediate  catch, 
without  considering  the  need  of  conserving  for  the  future.  Only  by  passing 
laws  prohibiting  wholesale  slaughter,  oy  establishing  State  game  refuges  for 
the  protection  and  breeding  of  animals,  and  by  raising  game  for  restocking 
depleted  areas  was  it  possible  to  keep  the  State's  wild  life  from  being  v;iped 
out , 

To  pay  for  this  conservation  program,  it  was  necessary  to  charge  anybody 
who  wished  to  hunt  or  fish  an  annual  fee  for  a license.  Few  sportsmen  grudge 
the  payment  of  this  fee,  for  because  of  it  Pennsylvania  is  now  once  again  the 
home  of  great  quantities  of  deor,  rabbits,  squirrels,  raccoons,  pheasants, 
wild  turkeys,  grouse,  and  even  bears. 
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liNOU  YOUR  STaTS 
Our  Uater  Supplies 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper)  by  F.  A. 

Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board. 

Most  of  us  may  think  of  v/atar  supply  in  terms  of  its  use  by  private 
families  in  the  kitchen  and  bathroom.  But  Pennsylvania*:s  industries  use 
more  vra.ter  than  all  her  private  homes  put  together.  Betv;een  two  and  tliree 
billion  gallons  are  used  every  day  of  the  year  by  coal  mines,  railroads, 
industrial  plants,  aind  generators  of  electric  power.  To  supply  and  safe- 
guard these  great  quantities  of  water  and  to  prevent  communities  and  indus- 
tries from  encroaching  on  each  other's  rights  are  important  concerns  of  the 
State  and  local  governments. 

For  the  last  fifty  ye.'.rs  Pennsylvania  has  had  an  average  annual  rain- 
fall of  more  than  forty-tv;o  inches  for  all  parts  of  the  State.  Rain  is 
absorbed  by  the  soil  to  some  extent,  serving  to  replenish  the  underground 
v/ater.  These  underground  supplies  furnish  the  v/ater  for  v/ells  and  springs, 
and  most  of  the  water  used  by  growing  vegetation.  a portion  of  this 
underground  water  eventually  drains  into  the  creeks  and  rivers.  The  rain 
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T/hich  is  not  absorbed  by  the  soil,  or  lost  in  evaporation,  flo'./s  directly 
into  the  creeks  and  rivers.  About  one  half  of  the  total  rain  fall  is  used 
by  vegetation  and  evaporation,  and  the  ren-.ainder  drains  into  the  strea-ns 
from  v/hich  men  draw  most  of  their  v/ater  supplies. 

In  years  when  ’-.uch  less  than  the  average  sunount  of  rain  falls,  wo 
suffer  from  drought,  or  an  inadequate  supply  of  water.  The  groT/th  of 
crops  is  affected  unfavorably,  and  sometimes  wells  and  streams  dry  up, 
rivers  run  dangerously  low,  forests  and  animals  suffer,  and  human  beings 
must  cut  their  use  of  v/ater  far  below  normal.  Fortunately,  Pennsylvania 
does  not  liave  serious  droughts  ne..rly  so  often  as  do  the  niidv/estern  states. 
But  droughts  do  occur  frequently  enough  to  make  it  necessary  to  plan  how 
to  meet  them  intelligently. 

If  Pennsylvanians  did  not  use  artificial  raeans  to  store  up  the  flow 
of  their  rivers  and  streams,  they  v/ould  suffer  repe.  tedly  from  water  short- 
age, for  the  average  stream  is  not  constantly  dependable.  Storage  reser- 
voirs multiply  many  times  the  value  of  rivers  and  creeks.  a stro.'m  that, 

undaramed,  could  furnish  in  dry  seasons  only  enough  v/ater  for  a tovrn  of 
3,200  inhabitants,  can  be  regulated  by  a storage  reservoir  so  that  it  will 
provide  a steady  water  supply  for  a city  of  100,000  people. 

This  State  has  nearly  900  large  water  storage  reservoirs,  with  a total 
capacity  of  238  billion  gallons.  Tv/o  of  these  reservoirs,  Lake  /allen- 
paupack  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State  and  Pynatuning  Reservoir  in 
the  northv/estern,  are  larger  than  any  of  Pennsylvania's  natural  lakes. 

Lake  V/allenpaupack,  with  a surface  area  of  nine  square  miles,  has  a water 
capacity  of  seventy  billion  gallons.  Pyiaatuning  Reservoir,  shallower  than 
kallenpaupack,  has  a slightly  smaller  capacity,  although  its  surface  area 
is  almost  three  times  as  groat. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
How  Can  We  Control  Floods? 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Peiinsylvania  State 
Planning  Board. 

Anyone  who  has  lived  near  a usually  docile  river  or  crook  mado 
unruly  and  destructive  through  heavy  rains  or  sudden  thaws  knows  of  the 
overwhelming  menaco  of  flood  v/ators.  Every  fov;  years  Ponnsylvania’ s 
swollen  streams  cause  serious  damage  to  li'ues  and  property. 

Modern  engineering  science  has  devised  methods  of  pro\‘’'-iting 
flood  detmage,  but  as  yet  few  coramunitios  have  put  thorn  into  effect. 
Storage  basins  can  be  constructed  to  divert  and  retard  abnormally  high 
waters.  Channels  can  be  deepened  and  improved.  Protective  embank- 
ments and  levees  can  be  built*  Obstructions  that  encroach  upon  the 
channel  so  as  to  increase  the  height  of  the  water  can  be  reino'”ed. 

A recent  State  law,  in  fact,  makes  it  illegal  for  anyone  to  construct 
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such  obstructions  without  a State  percit. 

But  all  of  those  rncasuros  look  only  in  the  one  direction  of  con- 
trolling the  \7aters  and  keeping  them  av/ay  from  human  habitation  and  prop- 
erty* At  best  they  can  give  no  positive  assurance  of  a one  hundred  per- 
cent safety  against  flood  damagej  levees  may  break,  straightened  charnels 
may  even  increase  flood  hazards  for  communities  further  downstream,  aux- 
illiary  flood  reservoirs  may  not  hold  enough  to  sufficiently  lov/er  the 
crests  of  floods*  Yot,  people,  placing  toe  great  a confidence  in  visible 
flood  control  structures,  may  feel  encouraged  to  still  further  expose 
themselves  and  thus  further  aggravate  the  public  cost  of  flood  damages. 

There  is  another  and  surer  remedy  against  flood  damage;  to  keep 
people  and  property  out  of  the  pcaths  of  floods*  This  simple  alternative, 
strange  to  say,  seems  not  to  have  been  given  anj't.hing  like  the  attention 
it  deserTOS*  If  floods  seem  more  devastating  oodo 7 than  a decade  or  a 
century  s.go  it  may  h;  because  the’^e  v;as  then  loss  f r flooas  to  destroy* 
Flood  olains  may  be  zoned  agomnst  res '.dent i al  uses  in  their  most 
exposed  areas-.  Nonconforming  uses  can  be  recorded  in  such  fashion  as 
will  discourago  the  further  transfer  of  flood  endangered  land. 

It  is  true  that  people  moved  out  of  flood  hazard  land  need  to  be 
accommodated  olsewhoro*  It  is  probable  ahat  h.ey  will  rove  to  r.o  reim- 
bursed for  lo.nds  romevod  from  year-round  occu’-Oiicy.  Thi3,  it  can  be 
oasily  seen,  nri’st  cost  a lot  of  money*  But  :'.il  id  cost  „cre  than  flood 
dcjuago  costs?  Will  it  cost  more  than  flood  control? 

This  d oes  net  mean  that  flood  plains  noed  to  be  abandoned  to  return 
to  a state  of  wasteland*  They  can  bo  zoned  t"  other  uses*,  reforestation:, 
recreation,  crcha.rding,  and  even  to  moda.fied  farming  '’jid  dairy  uses,  supp- 
lementod  with  insurance*  Fortuixately  there  are  few  flood  plain  i-egions 
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in  Pennsylvania  where  the  population  pressure  is  so  great  as  to  necess- 
itate resort  to  flood  endangered  land  to  provide  for  residence.  Indus- 
trial use  has  a stronger  claim  on  riverside  location#  But  even  in  the 
case  of  industrial  use  restriction  should  bo  put  upon  the  location  of  oi 
tanks  or  other  structures  of  a nature  to  aggravate  flood  daraago. 
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^^0,1  1211^  3TATB 
'./ater  and  Its  Dangers 

Prepared  for  the  (Iditor;  Insert  noriie  of  yorr  parer)  by 
F.  A.  Pitkiiij  Director,  Pennsylvania  State  Flanning  Board. 

Essential  though  vTater  is  to  life,  it  car  also  be  the  e.gent  of  death 
and  disease.  -.  en  polluted  by  dirt,  filth,  se"/aga  or  industrial  \:^ste  it 
becomes,  unless  treated,  dangerous  for  drinking  and  e'^’^en  for  bathing. 

In  tae  e^rl'  part  of  this  century  Pennsylvania  had  a steady  succession 
of  epidemics  caused  by  contamination  of  v/utsr  s’^ypliss.  Thousand;;  of 
deaths  from  typhoid  fever  occurred  every  year.  Thirty  years  ago  ■ .3  State 
Department  of  ficalth  was  established  to  fight  this  danger,  and  ta-'ough  its 
efforts  and  those  of  local  boards  of  health  sanihary  conditio.is  hs.  'e  bean 
so  improved  that  typhoid  fever  is  nov/  rare.  To  prevent  further  disease, 
however,  requires  constant  supervision  of  water  sup  iios  and.  sewage  dis- 
posal. 
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There  are  various  ways  in  which  v/ater  supplies  become  polluted. 

People  living  in  the  country  or  in  snail  tovms  may  have  their  './ells  or 
springs  contaminated  by  ground  drainage  or  nearby  cesspools.  Towns  and 
cities  nay  dr.  in  sewage  into  passing  streams  without  treating  it  to  make  i ‘. 
harmless.  Coal  mines  use  great  quantities  of  running  water  i;:  eir 

operation,  leaving  the  strearas  that  drain  their  mines  blackened  aiid  poison -■;c 
for  many  miles  with  mine  waste.  Leather  tanners,  paper  manufacturers,  and 
all  kinds  of  mills  using  dyes  and  chemicals  use  the  rivers  as  a cheap  and 
easy  way  of  carrying  cff  their  waste  products. 

In  unsettled  country,  v/ith  forest  trees  overhead  and  clean  stones 
underneath,  ruriiJ.ng  water  rdraains  comparatively  pure  and  safe  and  even 
cleanses  itself  of  occasional  impurities.  But  in  built-up  sections  a 
polluted  stream  carries  its  dangers  with  for  long  distances,  so  that 
many  tovms  or  counties  or  6*ren  states  ma-  g-.'.ffsr  fr'^’i  the  cr.relessness  of 
a single  indueti'y  or  communicy.  Tor  thas  rea.cn  Ponnsylvaaia  has  made 
agreements  v/itn  a number  of  neeirby  states  for  the  safeguarding  of  mutual 
water  supplies. 

Fortunately  modern  science  makes  it  possible  fer  even  the  di’''i;iest 
water  to  be  raad^  clear By  filtration  anl  cbomica?.  treatment  polluted 
streams  may  bo  transformed  into  safe  drmklng  •w.ter}  although  porple  nat- 
urally prefer  to  use  v/ater  that  docs  not  recuiic  too  much  art  if  ir  - .1  treat- 
ment, to  make  i'-,  fit  for  consumption. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
Protecting  Our  V/ater  Supplies 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor;  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  F,  A,  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania 
State  Planning  Board, 

The  provision  of  pure  water  supplies  is  now  regarded  as  a 
public  responsibility,  and  no  water  company  is  allowed  to  sell  its  product 
to  the  public  without  the  State  Department  of  Health's  approval  of  its 
source  of  supply  and  its  purification  metlrods.  Not  only  must  the  water 
meet  standard  purity  requirements,  but  the  storage  reservoirs  must  be 
carefully  protected  so  that  further  contamination  will  not  be  allowed  to 
creep  in. 

Virtually  every  community  of  more  than  a thousand  inhabitants 
is  served  by  a water  works.  More  than  four-^fifths  of  Pennsylvania's 
inhabitants  now  receive  purified  water.  The  remainder  depend  upon  private 
wells  and  springs.  Although  these  private  water  supplies  are  all  located 
in  the  country,  where  water  should  be  purer  than  in  crowded  city  sections. 
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they  are  actually  less  safe  than  the  purified  public  water  supplies  of  the 
cities.  The  State  Department  of  Health  is  row  trying  to  make  private 
water  supplies  safer  by  offering  to  inspect  wells,  and  to  give  suggestions 
on  how  they  may  be  safeguarded. 

If  sewage  is  allowed  to  accumulate  near  dwelling  houses 
gutters,  privies  and  cesspools,  it  is  a serious  menace  to  health.  It  is 
also  dangerous  if  allowed  to  drain  into  a passing  stream  without  first 
being  treated  to  remove  harmful  matter. 

The  safe  way  to  dispose  of  sewage,  if  public  health  is  to  be 
protected,  is  to  drain  or  pump  it  from  each  house  and  building  through 
underground  sewer  pipes  to  a central  sewage  disposal  plant,  where  it  is 
carefully  treated  to  remove  solids  and  destroy  harmful  .bacteria  and  then 
discharged  into  the  river  or  creek  at  a point  well  below  the  source  of 
the  fresh  water  supply. 

Many  Pennsylvania  communities,  including  some  of  the  largest 
cities,  have  no  modern  sewerage  systems  or  disposal  plants.  Several 
cities  of  more  than  100,000  inhabitants  discharge  raw  sewage  into  streams 
at  dozens  of  different  points,  causing  foul  odors  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
streams. 

Sewerage  systems,  like  water  works,  are  often  more  economical 
and  efficient  to  construct  and  manage  if  several  neighboring  communxties 
combine  to  make  one  large  sewerage  district  v/ith  a single  plant  for  treat- 
ment and  disposal. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
Our  Mineral  Wealth 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor;  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  F.  A,  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania 
State  Planning  Board. 

Much  of  Pennsylvania's  wealth  lies  buried  underground.  In 
fact,  it  is  chiefly  because  of  minerals  that  it  is  such  a famous  industrial 
state.  The  minerals  are  not  the  precious  metals,  such  as  gold  and  silver, 
but  rather,  the  mineral  fuels,  coal,  oil  and  gas,  upon  which  men  depend 
for  heat  and  power  year  in  and  year  out,  and  the  structural  materials, 
clay,  slate,  stone,  cement,  sand,  and  gravel,  without  which  we  could 
not  have  modern  roads  and  buildings, 

Pennsylvania  now  mines  comparatively  little  iron  ore,  but 
because  of  the  rich  deposits  of  coal  that  underlie  miles  and  miles  of  her 
terrain,  the  State  is  the  home  of  the  nation's  iron  and  steel  industries. 

So  much  coal  is  needed  in  producing  iron  and  steel  products  that  it  is 
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cheaper  to  take  the  metal  to  the  fuel. 

Although  it  still  leads  all  other  states  in  mineral  industriesi 
with  one-fourth  of  all  the  nation^ s mineral  products  to  it*s  credit,  this  ^ 
leadership  has  been  weakening.  This  is  partly  because  many  of  the  best 
mines,  worked  for  years,  are  becoming  exhausted  while  other  states  are 
developing  new  ones,  and  partly  because  the  present  system  of  railroad  | 
freight  rates  favors  western  and  southern  at  the  expense  of  eastern  stategj 

i 

This  falling  off  of  the.  mineral  industries  is  responsible  for  j 

i 

I 

a great  part  of  the  unemployment  and  economic  distress  in  the  State  in  thej 

i 

last  few  years,  for  Pennsylvania’s  prosperity  in  many  other  fields  is  I 

j 

dependent  upon  her  coal  and  iron  industries.  Railroads,  for  example, 
depend  upon  coal  for  a major  portion  of  their  freight  tonnage,  while  farm- 
ers count  upon  the  State's  nearly  300,000  miners  and  their  families  to  buj 

I 

much  of  their  produce.  Naturally,  however,  unemployed  miners  are  no  lon^j 
er  good  customers  for  farm  products  or  for  anything  else. 

Minerals,  unlike  products  of  farm  and  forest,  cannot  be  re- 
placed. Pennsylvania's  forests  have  been  almost  destroyed,  but  with 
replanting  and  patience  they  can  in  time  be  partially  restored.  With 
minerals  there  is  no  such  possibility. 

Geologists  predict  that  our  valuable  coal  and  oil  resources 
will  be  exhausted  within  about  one  hundred  years.  The  better  iron  mines 
will  also  be  worn  out  in  a century,  but  some  of  the  poorer  iron  deposits, 
which  are  not  now  being  worked,  may  be  mined  again  when  other  states  have 
used  up  their  first  grade  ores. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
Better  Mining  Methods 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  F.  A,  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania 
State  Planning  Board. 

In  the  early  days  of  coal  and  iron  mining  and  oil  production 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  minerals  were  found  near  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  recovering  them  was  comparatively  simple.  As  the  more  easily  reached 
supplies  have  been  used  up,  however,  men  have  had  to  dig  deeper  and  deeper, 
and  to  invent  new  v/ays  of  recovering  the  minerals.  The  problem  now  before 

engineers  is  to  devise  even  better  and  more  efficient  ways  of  mining  in 
order  to  postpone  the  time  when  Pennsylvania's  important  mineral  supplies 
will  be  exhausted. 

For  years  the  operators  of  coal  mines,  driven  on  by  ruthless 
competition,  have  abandoned  their  mines  after  removing  only  the  most 
accessible  and  richest  coal.  Oil  operators,  in  their  search  for  new  and 
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larger  wells,  have  overdrilled  and  allowed  Much  of  the  natural  gas  to 
escape  unused.  Although  these  practices  have  resulted  in  cheap  fuel, 
v/hich  has  played  a large  part  in  the  industrial  development  of  the  State, 
the  continuation  of  such  methods  will  naturally  cause  the  industries  to 
suffer  in  the  future. 

Most  of  the  coal  remaining  in  abandoned  mines  cannot  be  re-* 
covered  due  to  the  deterioration  of  the  mine  roofs  and  roof  supports. 

In  the  anthracite  field,  the  numerous  holes  opened  by  bootleg  miners  offer 
an  outstanding  example  of  wasteful  unplanned  mining. 

The  State’s  residents  formerly  held  the  typical  pioneers'  idea 
that  if  they  used  up  their  present  supply  of  anything,  they  could  always 
find  a new  supply  by  looking  elsewhere.  But  nowadays. geologist s,  who 
have  studied  thoroughly  our  land  and  rocks,  say  it  is  not  probable  that 
any  important  nev/  mineral  deposits  will  be  found  within  the  State.  It 
is  estimated  that  more  than  ten  billion  tons  of  coal  have  been  mined  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  that  over  fifty  billion  t ons  may  still  be  recovered,  - 
however,  much  of  this  is  in  thin  beds,  which  makes  mining  difficult  and 
expensive* 

The  coal  for  which  Pennsylvania  is  particularly  famous  is  her 
hard  coal,  known  as  anthracite.  Anthracite,  which  burns  almost  without 
smoke  or  soot,  is  used  chiefly  for  the  heating  of  residences,  and  where 
it  is  important  to  avoid  the  dirt  and  smoke  nuisance. 

Mines  covering  nearly  500  square  miles  in  Lackawanna,  Luzerne, 
Carbon,  Schuylkill  and  Northumberland  Counties  produce  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  anthracite  in  the  United  States,  Their  annual  produc- 
tion is  over  sixty  million  tons.  The  selling  price  of  anthracite  coal  is 
much  more  than  that  of  bituminous  or  soft  coal,  which  is  used  more  generally 


as  a source  of  power.  Bituminous  coal  mines  are  much  more  common  than 
anthracite  and  are  found  not  only  in  more  than  a score  of  our  western 
countiess  but  also  in  many  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  Our  mines 
produce  nearly  a hundred  million  tons  of  bituminous  coal  in  a single 
year. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
Changes  Affecting  Coal 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor;  Insert  narae  of  your  paper) 
by  F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania 
State  planning  Board. 

Once  wood  was  almost  the  only  commonly  used  form  of  fuel, 
while  men  harnessed  the  wind  and  water  to  obtain  pov.er  for  industry.  Af'*:.' 
coal  was  discovered,  it  not  only  largely  look  the  place  of  wood  for  fuel 
but  also  generally  supplanted  water  and  wind  as  sources  of  pov;er. 

Now,  however,  other  fuels  and  sources,  of  pov/er,  such  as  fuel 
oil,  coke,  gas,  and  electricity  generated  by  water  (known  as  hydro- 
electric power)  are  arising  to  dispute  the  supremacy  of  coal.  For  this 
reason,  as  well  as  because  of  the  general  industrial  depression,  many  of 
Pennsylvania's  coal  mines  have  been  shut  down  or  have  been  operating  only 
a small  portion  of  the  time  in  recent  years. 

The  exhaustion  of  the  more  easily  reached  deposits  of  coal  has 
made  mining  more  costly  and  frequently  more  dangerous  than  it  used  to  be, 

for  as  the  miners  dig  deeper  into  the  ground,  the  difficulty  of  bringing 
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the  coal  to  the  surface  increase35  and  more  elaborate  and  expensive  equip- 
ment and  safety  devices  are  required. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  a number  of  new  devices  have  made 
the  use  of  coal  more  efficient  and  more  economical.  Methods  have  been 
developed  to  use  coal  dust  and  the  smallest  sizes  of  coal  which  formerly 
were  wasted.  Automatic  stokers  and  ash  removers  are  making  it  possible 
for  furnaces  to  be  operated  almost  without  human  labor,  while  many  nev/ 
mechanical  devices  are  being  used  in  the  mines  themselves  to  cut  down  in- 
creasing production  costs. 

Though  mechanical  devices  may  reduce  operating  costs,  they 
also  tend  to  reduce  the  number  of  men  who  are  employed  in  the  mines.  Such 
inventions,  combined  with  the  closing  down  of  many  mines  and  the  long 
slack  seasons  in  others,  put  more  than  a hundred  thousand  Pennsylvania  coa" 
miners  out  of  work.  There  are  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  coal  miners  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  nearly  two-fifths  of  these  were  recently  unemployed. 

Because  mining  is  so  completely  different  from  other  trades, 
and  mining  communities  are  usually  so  isolated  as  to  form  a little  world  o' 
their  own,  it  is  harder  for  coal  miners  to  obtain  other  v/ork  when  they  los' 
their  jobs  than  it  is  for  almost  any  other  group  of  persons.  Usually  they 
and  their  families  stay  on  in  their  old  communities  even  after  the  mines 
liave  shut  down. 

The  future  fate  of  these  workless  mining  villages  is  a serious 
problem.  Some  of  them  may  disappear  entirely  as  their  populations  gradually 
drift  away.  Others  may  eventually  become  manufacturing  towns,  A number 
of  silk  and  textile  mills  are  now  operating  in  the  anthracite  regions  to 
employ  the  families  of  miners,  but  the  practicability  of  establishing 
factories  in  anall  bituminous  coal  mining  villages  is  doubtful. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 

What  is  Made  From  Coal? 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania 
State  Planning  Board. 

Coal  has  other  values  besides  its  direct  use  for  fuel  or  for 
power.  Many  important  products  are  made  from  it.  In  fact  new  uses  are 
being  discovered  all  the  time.  For  many  years  practically  the  only  pro- 
duct made  from  coal  was  coke.  This  is  a light,  porous,  smokeless  fuel 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  and  also  desirable  for  house- 
hold heating.  It  is  made  by  heating  coal  and  driving  off  most  of  its 
gases  and  liquids. 

For  many  years  it  was  not  realized  that  the  gases  and  liquids 
that  were  wasted  in  the  making  of  coke  from  coal  by  the  old  methods  were 
nearly  as  valuable  as  the  coke  itself.  By  means  of  modern  type  ovens 
known  as  by-product  ovens  these  by-products,  worth  nearly  four  dollars 
for  every  ton  of  coke,  are  now  saved  and  used. 
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This  process  is  important  as  the  source  of  most  of  our  cooking 
and  heating  gas.  Ammonia,  tar  and  dyes  are  among  the  other  valuable  by- 
products of  coal.  Before  the  days  of  the  by-product  oven  Pennsylvania 
had  practically  a monopoly  on  the  coke  industry.  Now,  however,  although 
Pennsylvania  coal  is  still  used  in  the  coke  ovens,  much  of  it  is  shipped 
to  manufacturing  centers  in  other  states,  where  by-product  plants  are 
being  established,  in  order  to  have  the  gas  plant  near  the  market. 

Gasoline,  a fairly  recent  discovery,  has  rapidly  become  one  of 
the  most  important  factors  in  modern  transportation.  It  is  made  from 
petroleum,  which,  like  coal,  is  taken  from  under  the  ground;  but  unlike 
coal  and  most  other  minerals  it  is  liquid  in  form  instead  of  solid,  and 
is  obtained  from  wells  rather  than  mines. 

The  first  oil  well  in  the  United  States  was  drilled  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1859,  and  all  the  early  oil  production  of  the  country  was  cen- 
tered in  western  Pennsylvania.  These  early  oil  producers,  were  not  seek- 
ing gasoline,  for  which  no  use  had  then  been  found.  What  they  wanted  was 
kerosene,  then  used  for  lighting  and  heating.  Since  those  early  days 
many  other  states  have  discovered  oil  in  much  greater  quantities  than 
Pennsylvania's,  but  none  of  them  is  equal  to  Pennsylvania's  in  quality. 
Pennsylvania  produces  only  about  one-sixtieth  of  the  nation's  petroleum, 
but  this  contains  about  eight  times  as  much  high  grade  lubricating  oil 
per  barrel  as  do  the  average  United  States  petroleums. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
Prolonging  Our  Oil  Supply- 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor;  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania 
State  planning  Board* 

In  an  earlier  article,  there  was  pointed  out  the  tremendous 
importance  to  the  state  and  nation  of  Pennsylvania’s  superior  oil 
production.  A present  and  pressing  problem  is  how  to  prolong  our  supply. 

Although  the  best  ’’gusher  wells”  are  practically  a thing  of 
the  past, -modem  oil  production  relying  more  and  more  upon  oil  recovery 
by  the  flooding  of  partially  depleted  oil  basins, -there  still  occur 
dramatic  instances  of  new  reservoirs  being  tapped.  One  of  these  in- 
stances occurred  within  the  past  few  months  when  a ’’gusher”  was  brought 
in  near  Bradford,  Pa.,  yielding  over  4000  barrels  the  first  week.  Even 
where  fields  seem  to  have  been  exhausted,  or  where  the  current  methods 
for  oil  recovery  have  done  their  utmost,  more  than  half  of  the  existing 


oil  remains  in  the  ground  awaiting  additional  refinements  in  engineering 
skill  for  further  salvage. 

The  refining  of  oil  is  even  more  important  in  Pennsylvania  than 
is  its  production.  Refining  is  a fascinating  and  complicated  process  of 
heating,  cooling,  and  filtering,  by  which  gasoline,  lubricating  oil,  fuel 
oil,  kerosene,  paraffine,  naptha,  benzine,  and  other  products  are  sejared  -. 
from  the  original  crude  oil.  Pennsylvaiiia  refines  about  four  times  as 
much  oil  as  she  produces,  for  crude  oil  is  brought  in  by  pipe  lines  from 
other  states  to  Pennsylvania  refineries. 

Oil  engineers  predict  that  by  the  time  the  country's  supply 
of  petroleum  is  finally  exhausted  ways  will  have  been  developed  for  making 
motor  fuel  from  other  sources  such  as  coal,  shale,  and  vegetable  matter. 
Many  experiments  in  this  field  are  now  being  conducted,  some  of  which  have 
been  successful  on  a laboratory  scale. 

Early  oil  well  drillers  were  annoyed  by  a steady  flow  of  gas 
which  seeped  from  the  holes  they  were  digging  and  interfered  with  their 
work.  Not  until  I883,  when  they  realized  that  this  gas  might  itself  have 
a valuable  use,  did  they  start  piping  it  to  nearby  cities  to  be  burned  for 
light  and  fuel.  Unlike  manufactured  gas,  v/hich  is  made  from  coal  through 
by-product  coke  ovens,  natural  gas  is  ready  for  use.  Its  chief  defect  is 
that  the  supply  is  not  alv^ays  uniform  and  may  fail  quite  suddenly. 

Natural  gas  fields  are  scattered  thickly  in  a belt  frcan  the 

south-western  corner  of  Pennsylvania  up  to  McKean  and  Potter  Counties  on 

the  north.  A new  field  has  recently  been  developed  in  Tioga  County.  The 

numerous  wells  in  this  mountainous  strip  of  the  State  produce  an  annual 
✓ 

flow  of  approximately  seventy-five  billion  cubic  feet  of  gas. 
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It  is  impossible  to  prophesy  how  long  Pennsylvania's  natural 


gas  supplies  will  continue.  Some  geologists  say  that  they  will  last  a 
hundred  years,  while  other  predictions  are  for  a much  shorter  period. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 

Our  Building  Materials 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your 

paper)  by  F.  a.  Pitkin,  Sxecaitiva  Director^  Pennsylvania 

State  Planning  Boai'd. 

Even  houses  that  are  built  of  wood  require  the  use  of  many  materials 
that  must  be  quarried  from  the  ground.  They  must  have  glass  for  their 
windov;s5  stone,  brick,  or  cement  for  their  chimne^rs,  foundations,  and 
sidewalks;  porcelain  or  tile  for  their  batxirooms;  asbestos  or  slate  for 
their  roofs;  plaster  for  their  walls.  Pennsylvania  is  able  not  only  to 
fill  her  own  needs  for  nearly  all  of  these  things,  but  also  to  ship  large 
quantities  of  such  products  as  cement,  lime,  glass,  and  slate  to  other 
localities. 

Limestone  has  the  widest  use  of  all  Pennsylvania  rocks,  and  the  State 
produces  more  of  it  than  any  other  state  except  Ohio,  It  is  used  in  the 
making  of  cement,  plaster,  concrete,  and  glass.  Farmers  use  lime  in  fer- 
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tilizing  their  fields.  It  also  plays  an  important  part  in  the  manufactur- 
ing of  many  products,  including  paper,  metal,  glass,  leather,  and  sugar, 
Portland  cement,  made  of  a special  kind  of  clayey  limestone  crushed, 
roasted,  and  mixed  with  other  materials,  is  used  on  a wide  scale  for 
building  modern  concrete  highways,  streets,  and  sidewalks,  and  in  the 
construction  of  large  buildings,  Pennsylvania  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  this  industry,  and  still  produces  almost  one-fourth  of  all  the  cement 
in  the  country.  Slate,  a brittle  rock  used  in  the  making  of  durable  fire- 
proof roofs  and  school  blackboards,  is  found  in  larger quant  it ies  in  the 
Lehigh  Valley  section  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States,  Other 
kinds  of  building  stone  are  also  quarried  in  many  parts  of  the  State, 

From  the  clay  found  within  her  borders  this  State  manufactures 
annually  many  million  dollars  worth  of  clay  products,  such  as  brick,  tile, 
terra  cotta,  sewer  pipe,  and  refractories  (or  fire  brick).  In  this  field, 
as  in  limestone,  Pennsylvania  ranks  second  only  to  Ohio.  Modern  building 
construction,  emphasizing  less  solid  wall  and  greater  window  area,  is 
making  more  and  more  use  of  glass,  which  is  another  of  the  mineral  pro- 
ducts in  which  we  specialize.  In  fact  we  produce  about  one-fourth  of  the 
nation's  glass.  Glass  blowing  used  to  be  one  of  the  most  highly  skilled 
of  trades,  but  in  recent  years  machines  ht.ve  replaced  most  of  the  skilled 
hand  labor  in  the  glass  industry. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 

A Two  Billion  Dollar  Industry 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  F,  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board, 

The  United  States  leads  the  wor].d  and  Pennsylvania  leads  the 
United  States  in  the  production  of  iron  ana  steel,  the  framework  of 
modem  industrialism.  Without  these  metals  we  would  not  have  auto- 
mobiles, giant  ships,  towering  buildings,  or  t elephones.  Upon  their 
powerful  strength  these  and  many  other  inventions  are  founded. 

When  her  iron  and  steel  plants  were  first  established  the  ore 
was  obtained  from  Pennsylvania's  own  iron  mines.  Later,  as  higher  grade 
western  ores  were  discovered,  Pennsylvania's  iron  mines  were  abandoned 
until  today  only  one  (at  Cornwall,  Lebanon  County,)'  is  in  operation. 

There  are  two  main  reasons  why  Pennsylvania  has  remained  the 


center  of  the  industry  despite  the  fact  that  most  of  the  iron  ore  is  now 
imported t Its  abundant  supplies  of  the  coal  and  limestone  needed  to 
transform  iron  ore  into  pig  iron,  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  or  steel;  and 
its  convenience  to  the  most  important  markets. 

There  are  signs  now,  however,  that  the  State  may  lose  its  marked 
leadership,  for  modern  methods  make  it  less  necessary  than  formerly  for 
iron  and  steel  plants  to  be  located  close  to  sources  of  coal.  If  this 
happens  it  will  have  a serious  effect  on  employment  and  general  prosperity 
in  the  State,  for  the  making  of  iron  and  steel  is  by  far  our  leading  manu- 
facturing industry,  involving  an  annual  business  of  nearly  two  billion 
dollars. 

This  loss  may  be  partially  avoided  if  we  make  a serious  effort 
to  re-develop  our  own  iron  resources  through  improved  methods  of  mining 
and  productionc  Just  as  natural  gas,  coke’s  by-product g and  other  miner- 
als once  thought  valueless  have  proved  to  have  important  uses,  sc  Pennsyl- 
vania’s ”low  grade”  iron  ore  may  require  only  now  ways  of  handling  to  prove 
itself  eventually  of  real  utility.  Zinc  and  lead  are  the  only  metals  be- 
sides iron  found  in  any  quantity  in  Pennsylvania. 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION  VffiDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  10,  1937. 

_K_N__0_W_  _Y_0_U_R_  _S_T_A_T_E_ 

Things  to  Think  About 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  F.  A,  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania 
State  Planning  Board. 

In  past  months  this  column  has  presented  what  might  be  called  an 
inventory  of  Pennsylvania,  its  human,  na'.tral  and  industrial  resources. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  varying  impressions  the  facts  revealed 
have  made  on  our  readers.  We  hope  they  have  stimulated  much  good,  hard 
thinking.  If  definite  conclusions  have  not  been  reached,  a brief  review 
of  what  has  been  said,  may  be  helpful  to  this  end. 

We  have  founds 

That  Pennsylvania’s  population  is  ceasing  to  grow,  that  fewer 
children  are  being  born,  and  that  many  Pennsylvanians  are  moving  away  from 
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the  State  in  search  of  v/ork.  Are  these  good  omens  or  bad  ones?  V/ill 
Pennsylvanians  be  better  off  if  they  are  fewer  in  number?  Is  it  likely 
that  the  population  will  ever  grow  rapidly  again?  What  plans  should  be 
made  to  meet  the  needs  of  a stationary  or  dwindling  population?  Should 
people  be  offered  inducements  to  raise  larger  families? 

That  the  State  has  not  enough  modern  dwellings  to  house  all  its 
people  at  prices  they  can  afford  to  pay*  How  can  this  condition  be 
corrected?  How  can  low-cost  houses  be  built?  What  is  needed  in  your 
community? 

That  many  Pennsylvania  families  have  incomes  too  small  for  their 
needs,  while  one-f ortieth  of  the  families  in  the  State  receive  nearly  one- 
third  of  all  the  income.  Would  it  be  desirable  for  wealth  to  be  distrib- 
uted more  equally?  Will  it  ever  be  possible?  How?  How  does  the  presen"' 
distribution  of  wealth  compare  with  that  in  pioneer  America? 

That  about  one-fourth  of  all  Pennsylvania  workers  are,  or  have  beer, 
recently,  unemployed  and  that  modem  machinery  now  does  so  much  of  their 
work  that  many  of  them  may  never  be  able  to  find  employment  in  private 
industry  again.  Should  th©  government  create  work  for  all  the  unemployed? 

If  not,  how  shall  they  be  supported?  Hqv/  can  machines  be  used  to  divide 
labor  more  equally  and  to  fill  the  needs  of  a greater  portion  of  the  pop- 
ulation? Would  it  be  wise  to  use  hand  labor  instead  of  machines  simply  to 
give  employment  to  more  people? 

These  are  only  a few  of  the  questions  raised.  Others  vail  be 
suggested  in  later  articles. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
Where  Are  We  Going? 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania 
State  Planning  Board. 

In  an  earlier  article  we  raised  some  questions  as  to  the  future 
of  Pennsylvania  as  influenced,  among  other  things,  by  such  representative 
factors  as  a slov/ing  down  in  population  growth,  a widely  varying  distributior 
of  wealth,  and  a need  of  low^ost  housing.  These  were  suggested  by 
revelations  made  in  an  inventory  of  the  State  by  the  State  Planning  Board. 

Here  is  more  food  for  thought.  The  facts  discovered  tell  us: 

That,  despite  Pennsylvania's  splendid  progress  in  the  field  of 
education,  educational  opportunities  are  much  poorer  in  some  sections  of 
the  State  than  in  others  because  small  school  districts  and  one-room 
school  houses  cannot  afford  wide  choice  in  studies.  Should  small  school 
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districts  be  combined  to  make  larger  ones?  V/ould  parents  have  the  same 
interest  in  a large  school  ten  miles  away  as  in  a small  one  close  by? 

That  as  public  health  methods  improve,  and  Pennsylvanians  live 
longer,  they  become  more  subject  to  the  degenerative  diseases  of  old  age 
which  can  seldom  be  cured  by  present  methods^  How  can  all  the  sufferers 
from  degenerative  diseases  be  cared  for?  Should  they  be  sent  to  alms- 
houses? Can  they  be  nursed  in  their  ovm  homes?  Are  new  hospitals 
needed?  What  provisions  does  your  community  make  for  those  incurably 
ill  of  cancer,  diabetes,  heart  trouble,  and  similar  ailments? 

That  Pennsylvania's  system  of  government  is  overlapping  and  ex- 
tremely confusing,  and  that  only  about  half  of  the  eligible  citizens 
bother  to  cast  their  votes.  Does  popular  interest  in  government  affairs 
increase  or  decrease  as  the  unit  of  government  becomes  larger?  Does  your 
community  cast  more  votes  in  local  elections  or  in  national  ones?  Hov/ 
can  general  interest  in  good  government  be  stimulated?  Vi/hat  public 
offices  and  machinery  (if  any)  should  be  abolished? 

Proper  answers  to  these  questions  are  of  vital  importance  to  the 
future  welfare  of  Pennsylvania's  citizens. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 

What  Do  You  Think? 


Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your 
paper)  by  F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director, 
Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board. 


Here  are  some  more  impressive  facts  regarding  Pennsyl- 
vania as  summarized  from  the  results  of  surveys  made  by  the  State 
Planning  Board,  along  with  a few  of  the  pertinent  questions  that 
they  raise. 

We  have  found t 

That  Pennsylvania  has  lost  much  of  her  fertile  farming 
soil  through  erosion,  and  that  many  Pennsylvania  farmers  are  los- 
ing their  property  through  inability  to  pay  increased  taxes.  Aro 
individual  farmers  capable  of  preventing  erosion,  or  do  they  need 
government  help?  How  do  European  lands  which  have  been  cultivated 
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for  hundreds  of  years  retain  their  fertility?  Should  some  land  be 
withdrav/n  from  farming  and  be  turned  into  forests  and  parks?  If 
so,  how  should  it  be  done? 

That  most  of  Pennsylvania* s best  forests  have  been  de- 
stroyed, and  that  the  State  nov;  uses  more  than  tv;ice  as  much  ucod 
than  it  grows.  Does  it  seem  probable  that  Pennsylvania  will  ever 
again  grow  as  much  wood  as  she  needs?  Does  your  ov/n  community  still 
produce  lumber  for  its  own  use?  Should  government  agencies  help 
to  curb  tree  diseases  in  privately  owned  forests?  Is  the  use  of 
State  forests  as  public  parks  likely  to  cause  forest  fires? 

That  many  streams  and  bodies  of  water  necessary  to  human 
and  animal  life  are  badly  polluted.  Should  water  supplies  be  pub- 
licly or  privately  owned?  On  what  basis  should  consumers  be  charged 
for  the  v/ater  they  use?  How  can  the  installation  of  new  v/ater  works 
and  sewage  disposal  systems  be  paid  for?  Should  industries  be  re- 
strained from  polluting  public  water  supplies?  Should  this  re- 
straint be  carried  to  the  extent  where  certain  industries  would  be 
forced  to  go  out  of  business? 

That  Pennsylvania's  most  important  businesses  — coal, 
iron,  and  steel  — in  which  she  has  led  the  world,  are  decreasing, 
and  that  many  mining  comm.unities  are  entirely  dependent  upon  relief. 
Is  there  any  probability  that  all  Pennsylvania's  mines  will  ever 
run  full  force  again?  If  not,  hov/  will  the  miners  become  self- 
supporting,  and  who  will  help  them?  Could  the  coal  operators  solve 
their  problems  by  charging  higher  or  lower  prices  for  coal  or  by 
raising  or  lowering  wages?  Would  the  large-scale  construction  of 
modern  houses  help  Pnnnsylvania* s steel  industry? 
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That  Pennsylvania  is  manufacturing  a smaller  share  of  the 
nation* s goods  than  she  formerly  did.  Would  it  be  fair  for  Penn- 
sylvania to  expect  always  to  sell  more  manufactured  products  to 
other  countries  and  states  than  she  buys?  What  effects  do  lov/ 
wages  have  on  the  price  of  manufactured  products  and  on  the  amount 
that  can  be  sold?  If  workers  lose  their  means  of  support  when  a 
factory  closes  down,  can  they  make  and  sell  the  same  things  them- 

t 

selves  on  a smaller  scale? 

If  you  are  a citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  you  are  under  ob- 
ligation to  think  out  as  best  you  can  the  ansv;ers  to  these  ques- 
tions. What  the  majority  thinks  constitutes  public  opinion  and 
there  can  be  no  intelligent  public  opinion  without  correct  infor- 
mation and. straight  thinking. 
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KNOW  YOUR  state 

Two  Sides  of  the  Picture 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor;  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania 
State  Planning  Board. 

Most  of  the  social  and  economic  trends  which  have  been  summa- 
rized in  this  column  reveal  only  the  gloomy  side  of  the  picture.  They 
make  no  mention  of  Pennsylvania's  thousands  of  prosperous  farms,  of  her 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  home  owners,  of  her  newly  planted  forests,  of 
her  huge  and  busy  factories,  of  her  fine  modern  schools  and  colleges,  or 
her  splendid  institutions  for  the  unfortunate,  nor  of  all  the  other  things 
of  which  any  Pennsylvanian  can  be  proud. 

This  gloomy  side  of  the  picture  is,  however,  the  one  which  needs 
the  greater  attention,  for  if  its  defects  are  allowed  to  grov;,  they  v;ill 
in  time  spoil  the  cheerful  side  as  well,  just  as  a few  tiny  leaks  in  the 
roof  can,  if  not  mended,  ruin  all  the  fine  furnishings  of  a house. 
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Every  Pennsylvanian  will  have  a part  in  solving  some  of  these 
challenging  problems,  for  State  and  community  planning  can  be  successful 
only  if  they  enlist  the  support  of  the  citizens  whose  interests  are  at 
stake. 

Accordingly,  let  us  consider  three  more  facts  that  invite  the 
serious  thought  of  every  citizen  of  the  State. 

They  ares 

I 

That  the  number  of  stores  and  factories  is  decreasing  as  the 
smaller  units  are  being  crowded  out  by  larger  ones.  Do  chain  stores  take 
money  out  of  the  community  that  patronizes  them?  If  so,  where  does  the 
money  go?  Should  the  anall  independent  merchant  be  patronized  even 
though  he  charges  higher  prices  than  the  larger  stores? 

That  Pennsylvamia' s vast  automobile  traffic  carries  great  danger 
to  human  life,  injuring  one  out  of  every  214  Pennsylvanians  annually. 

Would  more  severe  punishment  of  traffic  violations  lessen  automobile  acci- 
dents? How  can  people  be  taught  to  drive  safely?  Should  highway  safety 
be  a State  or  a local  responsibility?  What  steps  is  your  community  taking 
to  reduce  traffic  dangers? 

That  electric  power  is  bringing  great  changes  in  Pennsylvania's 
living  and  working  conditions,  that  charges  are  much  higher  for  resident- 
ial than  for  industrial  service,  and  that  less  than  one-third  of  the  farms 
in  the  State  have  electricity,  are  electric  rates  higher  or  lower  in 
communities  whose  electric  plants  are  publicly  owned?  V/hat  effect  will 
the  Federal  government's  rural  electrification  program  have  on  Pennsylvania 
farms?  V/hat  services  now  performed  by  coal,  gas,  human  hands,  and  other 
forms  of  power  ¥;ill  probably  be  taken  over  by  electricity  in  the  next 
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fifty  years?  How  much  control  should  the  government  exercise  over  the 
electric  companies?  Why? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  which  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  really  are  Pennsylvania,  must  answer. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 

Agriculture  and  Geime  Management 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor*  Insert  name  of  your  paper)  by 
F,  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board, 

It  is  clear  that  the  future  of  wildlife  in  Pennsylvania  is  going 
to  be  vitally  affected  by  the  farmer's  interest  in  wildlife  production. 

The  trouble  he  takes  to  care  for  wildlife  will  influence  directly  the 
game  supply  of  the  future.  Fortunately,  the  State  Game  Commission  is 
cultivating  a better  understanding  betv>(een  the  land-owning  farmer  and 
the  sportsmen. 

The  interspersion  of  farm  and  of  pasture  land  offers  a combination 
cf  food  and  cover  particularly  sought  after  by  many  wildlife  species. 

Farm  game  in  particular  thrives  in  such  surroundings , V/hile  farm  game 
birds  and  animals  find  unimproved  land  adapted  for  shelter  and  as  a 
hiding  place  from  their  natural  enemies,  their  feed  is  largely  to  be  found 
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on  nearby  agricultural  land.  There,  weed  seeds,  unharvested  cereals  and 
the  great  variety  of  insects  which  infest  farm  fields  furnish  the  necessary 
food  in  great  abundance. 

>/hile  submarginal  farm  areas  are  usually  well  adapted  for  game  manage- 
ment purposes,  these  often  will  entail  considerable  expense  for  development. 
For  woodlot  and  forest  game  such  as  grouse,  varying  hares  and  deer,  the 
wild  areas  are  well  suited,  but  it  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that 
there  is  a place  for  wildlife  management  in  general  agricultural  practices. 
It  must  not  be  construed,  however,  that  such  activity  is  a substitute  for 
ordinary  farming,  areas  where  this  is  practiced  are  few,  and  seldom  can 
be  made  to  pay  mere  in  wildlife  value  than  in  agricultural  value. 

Small  game  can  be  successfully  raised  by  the  farmer  because  he  has 
or  can  easily  and  economically  provide  the  three  things  that  are  necessaryi 
shelter,  food  and  protection.  The  food  and  the  cover  cannot  be  too  far 
apart  or  the  game  will  seek  a new  home.  This  is  the  big  advantage  of 
game  raising  on  the  farm  as  over  the  v/ilder  regions.  Again,  the  farmer  at 
little  or  no  cost  can  supplement  a scarce  food  supply  when  winter's  sever- 
ity makes  most  wild  crops  inaccessible. 

The  State  Game  Commission  in  recognition  of  the  important  part  played 
by  the  farmer  in  this  connection  has  devised  a plan  by  which  the  farmer 
and  the  Commission  may  v;ork  cooperatively  in  providing  shelter,  food  and 
protection  for  wildlife.  As  described  by  Seth  Gordon,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Game  Commission,  this  plan  provides  that  the  farmer,  in  return  for 
leasing  the  hunting  rights  on  his  ground  to  the  Gam©  Commission  for  a 
period  of  five  or  more  years,  has  a safety  zone  placed  around  his  build- 
ings, has  several  little  game  refuges  established  on  his  farm,  and  the 
remainder  of  his  land  is  left  open  to  public  hunting  under  the  watchful 
eye  of  an  officer  of  the  Commission  to  protect  farm  property.  The  farmer 

is  remunerated  for  any  grain  he  leaves  standing  for  game  food,  for  any 
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game  food  he  plants,  or  for  raising  game  for  the  State  or  trapping  surplus 


game  out  of  the  little  sanctuaries  when  the  supply  permits.  A number  of 
farmers  whose  lands  adjoin  are  banded  together  to  form  one  of  these  farm- 
game  units,  of  which  there  are  new  21  completed  and  12  in  the  process  of 
comprising  an  average  of  1,000  acres  each. 
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released  for  PUBLICx-vTION  VffiDNESDAY,  DECEIJBER  15,  1937. 

KNOi  your  state 

Motor  Accidents  And  Public  Opinion 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor;  Insert  name  of  your  paper)  by 
F,  A,  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board. 

Pennsylvania’s  1936  automobile  death  rate  of  23.3  per  100,000  people 
ranks  us  below  the  National  average  of  29,4,  and  for  this  smaller  figure 
in  our  Keystone  State  we  can  well  give  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  many  agen- 
cies engaged  in  checking  the  horrible  slaughter  of  the  road. 

There  are,  hov/ever,  other  States,  notably  Rhode  Island  v;ith  a rate  of 
16,9,  which  show  far  smaller  averages,  and  it  is  from  these  States  that  we 
should  take  our  inspiration  to  reduce  as  much  as  is  hj^anly  possible  the 
tremendous  toll  of  human  lives  that  are  needlessly  snuffed  out  each  year 
by  automobiles. 
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A coordination  of  all  our  activities  might  well  b«  the  solution  tc 
this  typically  20th  century  problem.  If  so,  it  would  be  quite  within  the 
functions  of  the  municipal,  county  and  regional  planning  commissions,  as 
well  as  the  State  Planning  Board,  to  serve  as  the  coordinating  force. 

It  is  true  that  the  subject  of  motor  accidents  is  a hackneyed  one. 
Volumes  have  been  written  on  it  and  interminable  warnings  have  been  sounded 
by  the  press  and  pulpit.  Again  and  again  the  State  Bureau  of  Motor  Vehi- 
cles has  published  a ghastly  record  of  casualties  on  the  highways  and, 
pointing  out  the  more  common  causes  of  these,  urged  both  driver  and  pedes- 
trians to  exercise  greater  care.  The  good  effect  of  all  this  has  truly 
be<in  out  of  proportion  to  the  efforts  made. 

There  is,  however,  one  influence  that  in  the  opinion  of  many  has  not 
been  brought  to  bear  with  sufficient  weight  and  that  is  that  rather  illpsive 
thing  which  we  call  public  opinion.  Properly  marshalled  it  is  all  powerful. 
It  largely  dictates  our  personal  behavior  in  public,  in  the  theatre,  and  in 
the  restaurant.  In  a v/ay  it  fashions  cur  clothes,  what  we  eat,  and  how  much 
we  drink.  The  one  who  does  not  conform  to  what  public  opinion  holds  to  be 
proper  is  soon  shunned. 

Let  us  create  a public  opinion  that  will  stamp  the  careless  driver  as 
a public  nuisance  to  be  despised  of  men  and  the  thoughtless  pedestrian  as  a 
stupid  individual  inviting  contempt.  Once  these  menaces  realize  that  they 
are  unpopular  with  their  fellows,  a thing  apart  from  the  crovi^d,  they  will  be 
much  more  likely  to  mend  their  ways  than  they  ever  were  before.  Instead  of 
making  light  of  careless  driving  and  a hero  of  the  one  who  brags  of  a re- 
cord-breaking drive,  we  should  make  him  feel  the  embarrasment  of  one  who 
has  made  an  indecent  remark  in  the  company  of  gentlemen, 
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As  the  semi-annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Vehicles  shows, 
during  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  1,259  persons  v/ere  killed 
in  Pennsylvania  and  27,195  others  injured  in  accidents  involving  motor 
vehicles.  Every  self-respecting  motorist  should  constitute  himself  a 
committee  of  one  to  make  the  dangerous  driver  unpopular  and  the  stupid 
pedestrian  equally  sc.  To  this  end  planning  and  civic  organizations 
generally  can  make  a very  effective  contribution. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 

As  To  Church  Membership 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper)  by 
F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  city  is  not  so  wicked  as  it  has  been  pictured 
at  times  in  order  to  lend  thrills  to  the  drama  and  to  adorn  an  oft  told  tale.  It 
now  appears  that  in  the  matter  of  church  associations,  at  least,  urban  dwellers  have 
something  on  their  country  cousins. 

According  to  the  report  of  its  Urbanism  Committee  to  the  National 
Resources  Committee,  approximately  60  per  cent  of  urban  adults  are  church  members 
as  compared  with  only  50  per  cent  of  the  non-urban  adult  population.  This  leads  the 
Committee  to  say; 

"Religion,  it  has  been  generally  assumed,  does  not  thrive  in  cities, 
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which  have  been  described  by  their  critics  as  hotbeds  of  materialism,  raticnalisnc., 
and  skepticism.  But,  insofar  as  the  facts  about  churches  give  us  a clue  to  religious 
life,  this  view  must  be  modified, 

*’The  cider  cities  have  consistently  high  church  membership  rates;  the 
lore  rapidly  growing  cities  and  these  'Afith  a high  propertien  cf  riales,  relatively 
low.  Denominational  distribution  varies  considerably  with  the  size  of  the  city, 
ipretestant  church  membership  decreases  with  city  size,  whereas  Reman  Catholic  and 
Jewish  membership  increases.  This  seems  to  reflect  the  preponderant  trend  to  the 
city  cf  immigrants,  who  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  latter  denominations.  The 
natives  and  older  immigrants,  whose  ratio  is  greater  in  the  country,  belong  pre- 
dominantly to  the  Protestant  groups  whose  church  affiliation  is  more  voluntary. 

^Although  only  one-seventh  of  the  211,000  church  edifices  in  the  United 
^States  are  located  in  urban  places,  they  represent  more  than  half  of  the  four  billicr 
"dollars  invested  in  church  buildings.  The  average  church  debt  in  cities  is  $20,000 
[but  the  average  debt  per  adult  member  is  almost  the  same  in  city  and  country.  The 
average  annual  expenditure  per  city  church  ($14,000)  is  four  times  as  large  as  the 
Itotal  United  States  average.  However,  the  average  expenditure  per  adult  member  in 

i 

jin  city  churches  is  only  slightly  more  than  the  national  average.  While  rural  cem- 

jmunities  produce  more  than  their  proportion  of  ministers,  two -thirds  of  the  rural 

i 

churches  lack  resident  ministers,  something  which  is  net  typical  of  the  city  church-*” 
However,  since  it  is  true  that  in  urban  places,  there  is  a much  greater 
range  and  variety  of  denominational  service  than  in  the  country,  where  people  are 

i 

1 

joften  unable  to  find  churches  of  their  denomination  accessible,  there  may  be  less 
I significance  in  the  comparisons  made  than  in  the  evidence  that  the  majority  of 
[junericans  maintain  some  religious  affiliation. 

I 

I 

I 

I 
I 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 

Rural  Planning  is  Practical 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board. 

With  the  frontier  at  their  back  door,  with  more  to  do  and  fewer 
people  to  do  it,  horses  and  oxen  only  for  land  transportation,  it  is  little 
wonder  that  our  forefathers  used  the  land  for  the  immediate  benefits  they 
could  realize  rather  than  conserving  its  fertility  for  later  generations. 
But  ever  since  Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the  Morrill  Act  which 
made  possible  our  system  of  Land  Grant  Colleges,  the  people  of  the  rural 
districts  of  the  United  States  have  had  ever  increasing  facilities  for 
planning,  developing,  and  improving  agriculture  and  home  life.  We  are 
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often  impressed  with  some  of  the  farsighted  planning  of  our  early  fore- 
fathers. When  v/e  drive  along  the  broad  main  streets  of  some  of  our  vill- 
ages, when  we  look  at  the  map  of  the  city  of  Washington,  D,  C.,  or  think 
of  our  great  public  school  system,  we  must  credit  them  with  forethought 
and  vision.  Still  they  did  not  have  the  facts  and  facilities  for  plan- 
ning now  available  and  in  many  ways  they  could  not  hbpe  to  envisage  the 
needs  of  the  future. 

The  type  of  rural  planning  which  prevails  in  Pennsylvania  in- 
volves the  use  of  all  the  expert  knowledge  and  advice  available  from 
state  and  federal  agencies,  but  at  the  same  time  it  demands  the  active 
interest  and  participation  of  large  numbers  of  citizens  in  the  formulation 
of  plans. 

Speaking  of  this,  a prominent  leader  in  the  planning  movement 
said:  "This  sort  of  planning  comes  from  the  desires  and  aspirations  of 
the  people  themselves,  seasoned  v/ith  their  common  sense,  leavened  with 
the  judgment  of  some  advisors  who  are  most  experienced  in  state-wide  af- 
fairs, and  at  best  becomes  a part  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  rural  life 
with  Y/earing  qualities  sufficient  to  last  for  many  more  years."  In  short, 
such  planning  will  result  in  development  v/hich  is  natural  and  harmonious. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 


Sins  Against  The  Land 


Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board. 


There  is  much  discussion  of  our  educational  system  and  whether 
it  meets  the  needs  of  the  day  and  v/ill  prove  adequate  for  the  demands  of 
the  future. 

Frequent  suggestions  are  being  made  to  educators.  Here  is  one: 
It  is  that  the  teachers  in  our  schools  early  instil  in  the  minds  of  their 
pupils  that  land  is  our  great  natural  resource;  that  the  wise  management 
of  land  and  its  conservation  are  essential  for  the  survival  of  any  nation. 
If  the  youth  of  today  can  be  made  to  understand  this,  we  may  hope  that  the 
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stupidity  of  past  generations  may  not  endure  in  the  new* 

The  Continental  United  States  contain  a little  more  than 
1,900,000,000  acres.  This  represents  the  outcome  of  successive  additions 
and  acquisitions  since  the  Colonial  days.  Approximately  one  billion  acres, 
or  more  than  half  of  our  entire  land  surface,  were  once  in  the  Public  Do- 
main. It  seemed  necessary,  for  the  development  of  our  Nation,  that  this 
land  be  passed  into  private  ownership. 

In  this  process  of  alienation,  many  sins  were  committed  against 
our  land.  They  are  still  being  committed;  and  the  sum  total  of  our  mis- 
takes is  becoming  more  glaring  from  day  to  day.  Millions  of  acres  have 
been  eroded  to  the  point  of  uselessness.  River  courses  have  been  silted 
in;  the  forest  and  grass  cover  of  millions  of  acres  has  been  destroyed; 
tovms  and  cities  or  individual  structures  have  been  located  in  wrong 
places.  There  has  been  failure  to  provide  for  keeping  our  water  supplies 
pure;  recreation  facilities  are  not  adequate;  proper  protection  is  not 
given  to  species  of  our  native  fauna  and  flora. 

To  sum  it  all  up,  we  have  been  profligate  and  stupid  beyond 
measure  in  dealing  v;ith  our  land  resources.  Because  of  this,  the  public 
conscience  is  stirring  uneasily.  Perhaps  we  shall  resolve  to  do  better. 

Educators  can  help  greatly  by  pointing  out  that  physical  re- 
sources are  in  themselves  of  slight  value.  It  is  only  human  intelligence 
and  human  knowledge  that  may  put  value  into  these  resourcea.  Technical 
information  and  a sense  of  moral  values  are  the  keys  which  alone  can  un- 
lock the  door  of  the  treasure  house.  It  is  essential  that  we  do  not  fail 
to  educate  and  train  our  men  and  women  to  the  point  of  greatest  adequacy 
and  effectiveness.  General  and  vocational  training  and  education,  an 
understanding  of  economic  and  social  values,  and  such  organization  of 
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local,  state  and  federal  governments  as  would  provide  the  needed  safe- 
guards, the  best  guidance,  and  the  most  thoroughgoing  coordination  of  all 
social  efforts  are  the  ideal  toward  which  we  should  strive.  Our  strength 
lies  in  the  soil;  our  hope,  in  the  land;  our  salvation,  in  the  upward 
climb  toward  the  higher  peaks  of  economic  and  social  justice. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 

Never  a Country  Like  America 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper)  by 
F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board. 

The  good  old  American  slogan  *’In  unity  there  is  strength**  appears 
to  be  applicable  only  to  deep  human  aspirations  and  broad  purposes.  For 
our  encouragement  we  are  now  reminded  that  hope  for  the  survival  of  our 
democracy  is  to  be  found  largely  in  the  fortunate  fact  that  we  are  very  far 
from  being  a homogeneous  people.  Because  of  this,  we  cannot  be  easily 
stampeded  or  led  by  the  nose. 

This  strange  national  composition  is  brought  out  strikingly  in  the 
Urbanism  Report  of  the  National  Resources  Committee,  The  report  points 
out  that  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  have  great  groups  of 
people  so  diverse  in  social  backgrounds,  been  thrown  together  in  such  close 
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contact  as  in  the  cities  of  America, 

These  cities  have  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the  country  and  in 
the  cases  of  cities  of  one  million  or  over,  the  foreign-born  and  their 
children  make  up  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants.  In  addition  to  the 
foreign  immigrants  and  their  children,  American  cities  derive  their  racial 
and  ethnic  heterogeneity  from  the  migration  of  the  Negro  from  the  southern 
rural  areas  to  the  larger  cities. 

Aside  from  the  European  immigrants  and  the  Negro  our  city  population 
contains  a sprinkling  of  other  racial  groups,  i/hen  in  addition  we  consider 
the  fact  that  the  European  immigrants  and  their  children  who  constitute  so 
large  a portion  of  the  city  dwellers,  are  by  no  means  homogeneous,  but  com- 
prise a wide  variety  of  ethnic,  linguistic,  and  nationalistic  groups,  the 
great  diversity  of  mankind  that  makes  up  the  American  urban  world  becomes 
apparent. 

The  American  city,  therefore,  consists  of  human  beings  with  the  most 
diverse  cultural  backgrounds,  often  speaking  different  languages,  following 
a great  variety  of  customs,  habituated  to  different  modes  and  standards  of 
living,  and  sharing  only  in  varying  degrees  the  tastes,  the  beliefs,  and 
the  ideals  of  their  native  fellow  city  dwellers.  In  short,  far  from  pre- 
senting a picture  of  a single  unified  body  of  human  beings,  the  American 
city  is  a mot  ley  ^.ssortment  of  peoples  and  cultures  forming  a mosaic  of 
little  worlds  which  in  part  blend  with  one  another,  but,  in  part  and  for  a 
time,  remain  segregated  or  come  into  conflict  with  one  another, 

Frcm  all  of  which  one  may  better  understand  the  need  for  broad-gauge 
planning  to  reconcile  divergent  view-points  and  interests.  Nowhere  is  this 
more  essential  than  in  Pennsylvania, 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 

Problems  of  public  Housing 
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F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board, 

That  better  housing  for  a great  portion  of  Pennsylvania's  people  is 
deeded  and  needed  badly  goes  without  saying.  Our  city  slums,  the  run-down  farm 
louses  in  rural  problem  areas  are  hardly  fit  to  live  in  and  even  the  average  house 
in  many  of  our  communities  is  quite  obsolete.  This  lack  of  proper  housing  has 
always  been  with  us,  but  with  an  ever  growing  population  it  has  very  naturally 
grown  steadily  more  serious.  Slums  are  like  the  bad  apple  in  an  apple  barrel. 

Just  as  the  apple  will  eventually  spot  all  its  brothers,  so  slums  continually, 
though  perhaps  slowly,  increase  as  the  neighboring  sections  fall  prey  to  their 
influence. 
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li  has  been  estimated  by  Nathan  Straus,  administrator  of  the  new 


National  Housing  Authority,  that  900,000  new  dwelling  units  are  needed  per  year 
in  the  United  States.  Since  Pennsylvania  is  essentially  an  industrialized  urban 
state,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  a proportionately  higher  number  of  new  dwell- 
ings are  needed  here  than  in  many  other  states.  How  far  actual  building  in  the 
Nation  falls  belov;  this  figure  of  900,000  is  sho^/vn  in  the  figures  for  1935>  1936. 
and  1937)  which  are  respectively;  57)000,  250,000  and  420,000. 

In  any  program  for  public  housing  there  are  two  major  problems  with 
v/hich  to  deal; 

(1)  An  adequate  supply  of  housing  must  be  maintained  to 
accommodate  population  growth  and  rising  standards 
of  living. 

(2)  Such  housing  must  be  low  cost  to  bring  decent  living 
conditions  within  the  reach  of  the  lower  income  groups 
of  which  slum  population  constitutes  a substantial 
part . 

The  Real  Property  Inventories  which  have  been  conducted  for  many  urban 

communities  throughout  the  United  States  {and  these  conditions  are  fairly  typical 

of  Pennsylvania)  shovi?  that  of  the  houses  surveyed  by  them: 

17.1/t  were  overcrowded 
60  % needed  repairs 

49.4^  had  no  furnace  or  boiler 
30.4^  had  no  gas  for  cooking 
24,5^  had  no  tubs  or  showers 
17.3^  had  no  private  indoor  toilets 
9.4^  had  no  electricity  installed. 

Vkhen  the  question  is  raised  as  to  why  such  conditions  exist,  one  need 
only  iftatch  figures  with  other  findings  of  the  RPI  surveys  disclosing  that  of 
8-Pl>roximately  3)000,000  urban  families  investigated,  'jbfo  pay  less  than  $30.00  per 
month  for  rent  and  40^  pay  less  than  $15*00  per  month. 
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These  are  some  of  the  problems  that  confront  public  housing.  What  the 
Government  intends  to  do  about  them  and  what  has  already  been  done,  especially 
since  the  passage  of  the  Wagner-Steagall  Act,  will  be  discussed  in  future  issues 
of  this  column. 
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KNOW  YOUR  ST_ATE 
Steps  Toward  Better  Housing 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor;  Insert  name  of  your  paper)  by 
F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board. 

In  last  week's  column  we  discussed  the  many  problems  that  confront 
any  program  to  provide  much  needed  better  housing  for  a large  portion  of 
Pennsylvania's  people.  The  first  question  arises  as  to  which  is  the  best 
agency  for  carrying  out  the  low-cost  housing  program.  Through  past  ex- 
perience it  has  been  proved  that  such  an  undertaking  will  not  be  assumed 
by  private  initiative,  nor  can  private  initiative  be  expected  to  assume 
it  since  it  offers  little  or  no  profit  to  the  promoter*  The  natural 
agency  to  put  the  job  across,  therefore,  is  the  Government,  Recognizing 
this  and  realizing  the  need  for  immediate  action,  the  present  administra- 
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ticn  has  already  gotten  underway  the  machinery  for  putting  into  actual 
operation  a practical  method  of  attack  upon  this  most  pressing  problem. 

The  Wagner-St eagall  Act,  passed  by  Congress  last  summer,  is  looked 
upon  by  well-wishers  of  governmental  participation  in  housing  as  the 
instrument  by  which  we  can  gain  this  end.  It  provides  for  half  a billion 
dollars  in  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  the  states  for  public  housing  projects. 

In  our  'own  fftate  of  Pennsylvania  the  1937  session  of  the  Legislature 
passed  four  housing  acts  which  are  designed  to  dovetail  with  the  national 
program  of  tetter  housing.  The  first  of  these  allows  the  establishment  of 
limited  dividend  housing  companies  limited  to  6^.  A second  authorizes  lo- 
cal governments  to  cooperate  with  local  and  federal  housing  projects  by 
providing  parks,  ^.reets  and  other  improvements  and  facilities  and  to 
contract  for  the  payment  of  these.  A third  provides  the  procedure  for 
setting  up  local  non-profit  housing  authorities,  and  the  fourth,  known  as 
the  State  Board  of  Housing  Law,  is  designed  to  provide  the  necessary 
supervision  of  local  housing  authorities  and  limited  dividend  corporations. 
Since  the  passage  of  these  acts  things  have  begun  to  move  rapidly  in  our 
State  toward  fulfilling  their  aims  and  objectives. 

A State  Board  of  Housing  has  already  been  set  up  and  is  now  working 
with  communities  interested  in  setting  up  local  housing  authorities.  Pv.ch 
authorities  have  already  been  established  in  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
Harrisburg,  Scranton,  Allentown,  Chester,  McKeesport,  Allegheny  County  and 
Mifflin  County.  In  order  that  officials  of  these  authorities  as  well  as 
all  others  interested  in  housing  might  get  together  to  discuss  a future 
program  and  learn  what  is  being  done  in  the  nation,  state  and  community, 
a State  Housing  Conference  was  held  recently  in  Harrisburg. 
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Besides  the  local  authorities,  a number  of  public  housing  projects 
utilizing  government  funds  are  under  way  in  various  sections  of  the  State, 
In  this  whole  setup  there  is  a remarkable  coordination  of  activities  be- 
tween the  national,  state  and  local  governments,  and  it  is  the  cpinion 
of  authorities  in  the  housing  field  that  for  the  first  time  in  our  nation's 
history  real  progress  is  being  made  toward  ridding  this  country  of  its 
housing  ills. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATS 

That  Country  Air 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor;  Insert  name  of  your  paper)  by 
F,  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board, 

The  famed  health  affording  properties  of  the  country  are  in  contrast 
less  of  a reproach  to  the  city  than  thoj  usea  to  bee  Since  1929,  the 
urban  infant  mortality  rate  has  fallen  te^.ow  the  ruial.  City  planne"e 
■who  are  anxious  to  wipe  out  the  slums  of  the  cities  and  reple.ee  miserable 
make-shift  dwellings  with  decent,  sanixary  housing,  poinx  out  that  the 
differences  between  urban  and  rural  death  rates  are  less  than  the  varia- 
tions within  cities. 

The  effectiveness  of  urban  health  controls  is  also  evidenced  by  lower 
mortality  rates  in  cities  from  influenza,  malaria,  and  dysentery.  On  the 
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other  hand,  cities  have  higher  rates  for  venereal  diseases,  tuberculosis, 
©pideoic  diseases,  alcoholism,  drug  addiction,  general  paralysis,  insenity, 
heart  diseases,  and  cancer. 

Large  cities  are  better  equipped  with  physicians,  dentists,  nurses, 
and  with  medical  facilities  in  general  than  are  smaller  and  rural  commu- 
nities. Municipalities  spend  about  tv;ice  as  much  per  capita  for  public- 
health  services  as  do  counties  in  rural  areas.  Privately  supported  health 
organizations  in  cities  offer  nursing,  health  education,  and  other  pre- 
ventive services  not  readily  available  in  rural  communities. 

Until  the  recent  depression,  however,  there  was  a steady  growth  of 
county  health  departments  staffed  by  full-time  professional  personnel.  This 
represents  an  extension  to  rural  areas  of  public  health  services  v/hich  in 
some  cases  approach  urban  organizations  in  efficiency,  although  it  must  be 
recognized  that  many  county  health  officers  are  inadequately  trained  and 
poorly  paid.  The  total  personnel  in  rural  departments  is  inadequate,  es- 
pecially for  maternity,  infant,  and  pre-school  hygiene  services. 

Cities,  because  of  their  relatively  greater  wealth,  population,  and 
technical  and  institutional  resources,  are  better  able  to  supply  their 
residents  with  the  more  complex  and  specialized  types  of  medical  service 
than  are  rural  communities.  Under  the  present  distribution  of  income,  the 
vast  majority  of  the  population,  both  urban  and  rural,  is  incapable  of 
meeting  the  financial  burden  of  illness  individually. 

Certain  tendencies  toward  health  insurance  and  other  means  of  finan- 
cing medical  services  are  under  way,  however,  which  will  make  the  finan- 
cial burden  of  illness  easier  to  bear  and  which,  since  it  will  make  medical 
attention  more  accessible,  will  contribute  toward  the  widespread  assurance 
of  good  health. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 

Fire  and  Traffic  accidents 

Prepared  for  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper)  by 
F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board. 

It  is  not  so  hard  to  understand  why  60  per  cent  of  the  national  loss 
of  property  by  fire  is  sustained  in  rural  areas  and  that  the  per  capita 
fire  losses  in  cities  are  less  than  half  those  of  rural  communities.  In 
the  cities  fire  fighting  and  fire  prevention  is  a highly  organized  busi- 
ness and  one  that  never  sleeps.  Police  and  night  watchmen  are  continuously 
on  the  alert  for  the  first  sign  of  vagrant  flame  or  smoke.  Copious  water 
supplies  are  at  hand.  In  many  towns  and  villages,  dependence  is  placed  on 
volunteer  fire  companies  the  members  of  #iich  must  be  assembled  from  their 
places  of  business  or  homes  before  organized  action  can  be  had. 

It  may  be  less  obvious  to  many  why,  as  investigators  for  the  National 
Resources  Committee  have  determined,  the  cities  suffered  70  per  cent  of  the 
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National  total  of  3500  lives  lost  through  fires  in  1935.  The  answer  may 
be  found  in  the  inexcusable  congestions  of  life  in  cities,  in  the  flimsily 
constructed  "fire  traps”  which  pass  for  "home”  to  their  over-crowded  occu- 
pants. The  damage  or  destruction  here  may  entail  small  monetary,  but  great 
human  loss. 

When,  however,  it  comes  to  motor  accidents  the  record  of  damage  to 
human  life  is  against  the  country  though  it  should  be  noted  that  the  cars 
involved  frequently  show  city  registration. 

For  the  last  12  years,  motor  fatalities  occurring  in  rural  areas  have 
been  consistently  higher  than  those  in  urbaji  areas.  The  rate  of  increase 
in  rural  areas  from  1924  to  1935  has  been  150  per  cent,  contrasted  with  an 
urban  increase  of  only  27  per  cent.  In  the  last  few  years  the  urban  areas 
have  actually  decreased  their  auto  fatality  rates,  whereas  the  rates  for 
rural  areas  have  continued  to  increase.  It  is  a notable  fact  that  pedes- 
trian fatalities  are  higher  in  urban  areas  than  in  rural  areas,  although 
the  trend  in  pedestrian  deaths  seems  to  be  downward  in  urban  areas  and  up- 
ward in  rural  areas. 

The  smaller  cities  have  had  the  greatest  increase  in  motor  fatality 
rates,  whereas  cities  over  one-half  million  have  had  the  lowest  increase. 

In  order  to  cope  with  this  situation  many  cities  have  utilized  such  safety 
devices  as  the  preparation  of  accident  records,  traffic  planning,  modern 
traffic  codes,  accident  investigation,  traffic-signal  systems,  elimination 
of  grade  crossings,  auto  inspection,  drivers^  licenses,  compulsory  insur- 
ance, street  widening  and  improvement,  and  systematic  education.  The  wide 
variation  in  the  accident  rates  between  cities  which  have  become  accident 
conscious  and  those  that  are  apathetic  furnishes  ample  proof  that  the  haz- 
ards of  traffic  can  be  effectively  reduced, 
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The  swift  change  in  the  American  way  of  living  is  strikingly  pictured 
in  statistics  compiled  for  the  National  Resources  Committee.  In  I87O,  $2,8 
per  cent  of  American  workers  gainfully  employed  were  in  agriculture  vrtiile  in 
1930  the  percentage  had  fallen  to  21.3*  Starting  as  a wilderness  on  the  out 
skirts  of  civilization,  this  country  took  the  leap  from  primitive  agricultur 
alism  to  mature  urbanism  in  little  more  than  a single  century.  No  such  sud- 
den transformation  both  in  the  way  of  living  and  the  ways  of  making  a living 
has  occurred  in  the  Old  World.  Little  wonder  that  we  are  a bit  bewildered'. 
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The  degree  of  concentration  of  a large  part  of  the  urban  population 
into  a few  great  metropolitan  areas  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  96 
leading  metropolitan  centers  of  the  United  States,  occupying  only  1.2  per 
cent  of  the  land  area  of  the  Nation,  contained  in  1930  nearly  45  per  cent 
of  its  total  population  and  68  per  cent  of  its  urban  inhabitants. 

But  the  city  is  not  merely  the  prevailing  place  of  residence,  it  is 
also  the  workshop  of  American  civilization.  In  1929  there  were  concentrated 
in  155  counties,  containing  the  larger  industrial  cities,  64.7  per  cent  of 
all  of  the  industrial  establishments,  74  per  cent  of  all  industrial  wage 
earners,  80.7  per  cent  of  all  salaried  officers  eind  employees.  Moreover, 

78.8  per  cent  of  all  wages  and  82.9  per  cent  of  all  salaries  in  the  country 

were  paid  in  these  counties.  The  value  of  the  products  these  establishments 
produced  was  79  per  cent  of  the  country's  total.  They  had  installed  64.2 
per  cent  of  the  total  horsepower  classed  as  "prime  mover"  and  72»5  P©r  cent 
of  the  electric  motors.  They  were  credited  with  80.2  per  cent  of  all  the 
value  added  to  products  by  manufacturing.  Eighty-three  per  cent  of  all  of 
the  uriaolesale  trade  in  the  United  States  was  carried  on  in  127  counties, 
and  the  counties  containing  the  11  largest  cities  along  accounted  for  over 
one-half  of  the  total,  while  the  93  cities  over  100,000  reported  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  total.  Not  only  are  the  cities,  and  especially  the  great 

cities,  the  industrial  workshops  of  the  Nation  that  produce  the  bulk  of  its 

manufactured  products  and  employ  and  support  the  majority  of  its  working 
population,  but  they  are  also  the  managerial,  service,  and  commercial  distri- 
buting centers. 

Seventy-three  per  cent  of  all  railway  traffic  terminates  in  urban 
areas}  the  single  metropolis  of  New  York  contains  over  500  freight  stations 
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within  a radius  of  35  miles  of  the  city.  Half  of  all  railroad  passengers 
either  begin  or  end  their  journeys  in  12  metropolitan  cities.  The  urban 
areas  make  the  most  use  of  aviation,  of  rapid  transit,  of  telephones,  and 
the  telegraph.  Nearly  40  per  cent  of  all  the  mail  in  the  United  States 
originates  in  12  metropolitan  cities. 
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Figure  out  the  't/hy  of  it  for  yourself  but  the  fact  is  that  there  are 
proportionately  fewer  suicides  in  cities  of  over  500,000  population  than 
in  smaller  cities.  Perhaps  it  is  because  the  great  centers  of  population 
are  becoming  stabilized  and  so  giving  more  thought  to  city  planning  with 
the  purpose  of  making  them  healthier  and  more  comfortable  and  happier 
places  in  which  to  live. 

Again  the  lowest  suicide  rates  are  found  in  New  England  and  the  East 
South  Central  regions  while  the  highest  rates  are  on  the  Pacifi#  Coast. 
According  to  the  Urbanism  Committee  of  the  National  Resources  Committee 
who  compiled  the  data,  this  latter  may  be  accounted  for  in  part,  by  the 
noted  tendency  of  fast-growing  cities  to  have  a higher  rate. 
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Every  year  in  the  United  States,  approximately  22,000  persons  take 
their  own  lives,  it  is  said.  For  the  past  30  years,  the  rate  of  suicide 
in  urban  places  of  10,000  population  and  over  has  been  about  50  per  cent 
higher  than  in  the  smaller  cities  and  rural  areas.  The  incidence  of 
suicide  for  the  country  as  a whole  increases  directly  with  the  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  city,  from  a rate  of  15.9  per  100,000  population  in 
cities  10,000  to  25,000  population  to  19.9  in  cities  of  250,000  to 
500,000  population.  There  is  a noticeable  decline  for  cities  of  over 
500,000  population. 

Urban  areas  with  the  highest  percentage  of  adults,  old  people,  males, 
and  particularly  elderly  males,  tend  to  have  a higher  incidence  of  suicide 
than  other  urban  or  rural  places.  Similarly,  communities  with  large  per- 
centages of  foreign  born,  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Mexican,  tend  to  have 
higher  rates.  However  the  incidence  of  suicides  among  Negroes  is  ex- 
tremely low';  in  1930  their  suicide  rate  was  5,1  per  100,000  population  as 
compared  with  15.6  for  the  total  population.  Suicides  are  more  frequent 
at  the  extremes  of  the  economic  scale  than  in  the  middle,  which  might  in 
part,  account  for  the  rural  and  urban  differences  in  suicides,  since  ex- 
tremes in  wealth  and  poverty  are  found  more  often  in  the  city. 

Suicides  increase  markedly  with  business  depressions.  The  suicide 
rate  in  urban  areas,  and  for  that  matter  in  the  country  as  a whole,  is  like 
ly  to  decline  as  the  economic  and  social  security  of  the  population  in- 
creases, mental  and  physical  health  is  improved,  wholesome  recreational 
facilities  are  provided,  the  population  becomes  more  stable,  and  as  family 
and  community  solidarity  are  furthered. 
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by  F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania 
State  planning  Board 

Whenever  the  v/ord  "flood”  is  mentioned  to  the  average  Pennsylvan 
ian,  one  can  safely  assume  that  his  mind  will  flash  back  to  those  dark  day 
in  March,  1536,  when  the  raging  waters  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Ohio  rivers, 
swelled  by  their  equally  sv/ollen  tributaries,  wreaked  millions  of  dollars 
of  damage  and  incalculable  human  misery. 

Then,  too,  if  he  is  a resident  of  7/estern  Pennsylvania,  he  most 
certainly  will  not  have  forgotten  the  flood  of  January,  1537,  which,  while 
it  did  its  greatest  damage  in  the  states  along  the  Ohio  river  below  Penney 
vania,  nevertheless,  was  responsible  for  great  property  losses  in  the  v/es- 
tern  section  of  this  State  before  the  angry  waters  rolled  on  toward  the 


I' 
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Mississippi . 

If  we  except  the  great  Johnstov/n  flood,  where  a breaking  da.’n  v/as 
responsible  for  the  biggest  loss  of  life  in  the  history  of  floods  in  America,, 
we  find  that  both  the  1536  and  1537  inundations  made  the  heretofore  record 
floods  of  1385  pale  by  comparison.  But  even  though  this  be  so,  say  the 
flood  experts,  the  maximum  flood  heights  were  far  belov/  the  theoretical  max- 
imum, Greater  floods  are  entirely  possible  and  will  probably  occur  in  the 
future. 

During  the  early  period  of  the  State's  development,  floods  caused 
little  property  damage  because  there  were  fevj  houses  and  structures  located 
in  the  areas  subject  to  floods.  As  the  industrial  development  of  the  State 
progressed,  factories,  homes,  highways  and  railroads  were  built  on  the  flood 
plains,  so  that  floods,  v/hen  they  occurred,  resulted  in  much  greater  finan- 
cial losses. 

Until  a few  years  ago,  every  major  flood  resulted  in  numerous  deaths 
as  well  as  large  financial  losses.  The  rapid  grov/th  in  the  communication 
system,  especially  the  radio,  provided  a method  of  warning  the  people  of  im- 
V pending  floods,  so  that  today  the  people  in  a flood  danger  zone  can  be  evacu- 
ated before  the  flood  waters  overflow  the  land.  Much  movable  property  can 
be  removed  from  the  danger  zone  if  the  flood  ?;arnings  are  given  and  heeded 
in  time. 

The  radio  broadcasts  and  newspaper  accounts  of  flood  conditions 
have  done  much  to  educate  the  public  to  the  necessity  for  recognizing  floods 
as  a grave  danger.  While  it  would  probably  be  difficult  to  prove  that  floods 
are  becoming  more  frequent  and  more  serious,  (although  our  mediums  of  public 
information  may  sometimes  unwittingly  picture  thorn  so)  nevertheless,  floods 
are  a constant  source  of  danger  and  should  be  treated  as  such.  What  has  been 
done,  is  being  done  and  can  be  done  to  control,  lessen  or  prevent  them  will  be 
discussed  in  the  forthcoming  issues  of  this  column, 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
Preventing  Flood  Damage 

Prepared  for  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania 
State  planning  Board 

The  prevention  of  flood  dair.age  is  a problem  for  which  everyone  in 
terested  has,  it  seems,  a different  remedy.  When  winter  comes,  and  the  pos 
bility  of  floods  is  imminent,  the  subject  is  apt  to  provoke  heated  argument 
among  groups  of  experts  and  laymen  alike.  But  v/hile  the  measures  suggested 
may  represent  a wide  range  of  practicability,  it  is  safe  to  wager  that  each 
may  be  grouped  into  one  of  three  general  classifications;  Flood  control 
works  - flood  protection  works  - and  regulation,  by  zoning,  of  the  flood 
plains. 

It  is  agreed  by  unprejudiced  observers  that  each  of  these  ideas 
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has  its  demerits  as  well  as  its  merits.  Therefore,  the  happiest  solution 
to  an  individual  problem  may  often  be  an  intelligent  combination  of  two  or 
more  such  measures  i. 

Of  what  do  these  measures  consist?  The  following  brief  explana- 
tions v/ill  serve  for  the  present  to  give  a general  picture* 

FLOOD  CONTROL  YTORKS:  These  include  (a)  Structures  designed  to  re 
strain  the  flood  flows  during  critical  periods,  (Flood  control  reservoirs 
are  an  outstanding  example  of  this  class,) 

(b)  Improvements  to  water  channels  designed  to  accelerate  the  re 
moval  of  abnormal  flows.  (Diversion  chaimels,  dredging  and  removal  of  en- 
croachments which  tend  to  impede  the  flov;  of  v/ater  in  the  streams  constitut 
this  classification,) 

(c)  Improvements  in  land  use  v;hich  v;ill  reduce  the  run-off  of 
water  from  the  land.  Forestation,  contour  plo\7lng  and  strip  cropping  all 
tend  to  increase  the  water  holding  capacity  of  tlie  soil  and  retard  the 
flow  of  vifator  into  the  streams, 

FLOOD  PROT3CTION  WORKS*  These  consist  of  dykes  and  levees,  which 
do  not  decrease  the  amount  of  water  during  flood  times  nor  materially  in- 
crease the  speed  \7ith  which  it  flows,  but  keep  the  streams  vd.thin  defini'-. e 
limits, 

REGULATION,  3Y  ZONING,  OF  THE  FLOOD  PLAINS:  This  method  of  pro- 
tection restrains  the  development  of  the  flood  plains  for  residential  and 
commercial  purposes  and  should  provide  for  the  gradual  elindnation  of  non- 
conforming  structures  from  the  flood  plains.  This  method  reduces  flood 
damages,  but  does  not  reduce  flood  waters. 

In  all  these  measures  many  factors,  predominant  among  which  are 
topography,  land-use,  geology  and  water-use,  enter  into  consideration.  For 


example,  a flood  control  reservoir  cannot  be  economically  constructed  unless 
there  is  a suitable  site  available.  A possible  site  may  be  occupied  by 
boroughs  or  villages,  industries,  railways,  highways,  etc.;  it  may  contain 
valua^ble  mineral  resources;  or  the  top-soil  may  be  such  that  it  is  a good 
agricultural  area.  To  use  such  a site  for  a flood  control  reservoir  would 
perhaps  incur  damages  greater  than  the  benefits.  A possible  site  E3.y  coi.- 
sist  of  barren  submarginal  land  with  no  cultural  developments  or  mineral 
deposits  of  value;  such  a site  might  be  ideally  situated  for  the  location 
of  a flood  control  reservoir,  of  ample  capacity,  - yet  geological  conditions 
may  na.ke  it  ’"orthless  for  such  purposes. 

This  discussion  of  prevention  of  damage  by  floods  v/ill  be  contin- 
ued in  next  week's  column. 
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Floods  are  normal  functions  of  the  drainage  systems,.  Stream  er-j- 
nels  become  partially  filled  with  silt,  gravel  and  debris  washed  ftam'  rt  3 
land.  During  normal  flov/s  the  stream  is  unable  to  clear  itself  cd  this 
debris,  and  its  capacity  becomes  less  each  day.  Flood  flows  remov^e  much 
of  this  debris  - some  of  it  is  carried  beyond  the  mouth  of  t}:e  stream  and 
some  deposited  on  the  flood  pladn  — and  restore  the  normal  capacrj.ty  to  the 
stream© 

All  this  must  be  taken  into  consideration  when  measures  for  pro- 
tecting property  from  floods  are  being  planned.  Dykes  and  levees  construct 
along  a river  prevent  the  deposition  of  this  material  on  the  flood  plains. 
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The  result  is  that  it  remains  in  the  stream  channel  and  the  capacity  cf 
the  channel  is  reduced.  The  levees  must  then  be  progressively  heightened 
to  remain  effective,  unless  the  amount  of  silt  washed  into  the  streajas  is 
materially  reduced  through  improved  land  use  practices  controlling  erosion. 

Dykes  and  levees  do  provide  local  protection  and  their  value  .. 
was  well  proven  in  the  January  1937  floods  V7hen  the  high  waters  which 
rushed  dovm  the  Ohio  River,  leaving  death  and  disaster  in  their  wake,  were 
unable  to  break  dovm  or  go  over  the  billion  dollar  levee  system  along  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  Mississippi.  The  cost  of  such  ’.vorks  is  high,  however, 
and  they  can  be  used  only  for  loco^l  protection  on  streams  of  low  or  moder- 
ate velocity. 

Deepening  the  channel  and  removing  encroachments  will  tend  to 
accelerate  the  v/ator  flov',  thus  speeding  it  past  a city  and  reducing  the 
flood  height.  Its  chief  fault  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  often  results  in 
increasing  the  flood  heights  at  points  farther  down  the  stream. 

Then,  again,  the  removal  of  encroachments  or  obstructions  may 
produce  undesirable  results  since  it  increa.ses  the  stream^s  velocity.  So 

t 

long  as  the  velocity  of  the  stream  is  kept  below  a certain  amount,  the  flood 
cannot  carry  buildings,  houses,  bridges,  etc.  along  v/ith  it,  br';  e ol  Ight 
increase  in  the  velocity  cf  th-  stream  will  tremiondously  Increase  its  ca:*’^;.  "■ 
ing  power,  resulting  in  increased  damage.  It  is  often  the  velccitv  rathe^. 
than  the  height  of  flood  waters  which  causes  the  dostruetjo'"  •:!  proportvo 

At  the  present  timie  there  are  reany  structures  located  on  -'.he  flood 
plains  which  could  have  been  built  on  higher  ground  without  caj.c:'ng  incon- 
venience to  the  owners.  Some  of  the  ov/ners  of  these  structures  were  ignor- 
ant of  the  flood  danger  when  they  built,*  others,  being  good  bi’.siness  msn, 
were  willing  to  assume  the  risk  in  order  to  get  sites  at  lower  prices  than 
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thay  Y/ould  pay  for  sites  outside  the  danger  zone.  Still  other  structures, 
such  as  railroads,  highways,  and  water-using  industries  were  forced  to  build 
on  the  flood  plains  bocause  other  suitable  sites  were  not  available.  How- 
ever, flood  control  and  protection  works  protect  only  a portion  of  the  pop- 
ulation - chiefly  those  who  by  ignorance  or  choice  located  on  the  flood  plains. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  cost  of  proposed  Y;orks  v;ill  be  paid  by  those 
who  located  their  structures  outside  of  the  flood  danger  zone. 

There  are,  however,  certain  areas  where  industrial  and  cultural 
developments  on  the  flood  plains  have  reached  such  proportions  that  it  is 
both  economical  ar.d  rational  to  construct  flood  protection  or  flood  control 
works.  Tittsburgh  is  one  outstanding  example  of  this  type. 

Flood  control  and  protection  for  certain  communities  may  be  jus- 
tified on  purely  economic  grounds.  In  some  communities,  particularly  in 
those  of  intense  industrial  development,  flood  control  and  protection  m.ay 
be  justified  on  other  grounds  as  well.  The  reoccurrence  of  a flood  similar 
to  that  of  1936  may  figuratively  wash  many  of  Pennsylvania's  industries 
into  other  states.  The  erection  of  structures  for  flood  control  and  pro- 
tection for  certain  communities  v/ill  not  only  protect  the  investments  in 
industrial,  governmental  and  private  property,  but  will  also  g"'  far  ■'■c'Fard 
keeping  these  industries  v;ithin  Pennsylvania. 

For  the  sake  of  economy  in  both  operation  and  corsi.'nic-.ii"!.,  all 
flood  control  and  protection  works  should  be  coordinr^teb  Iran  •.imir’enens;} \ e 
plan.  The  drainage  basin  is  the  logical  unit  for  such  pjannieg.. 

An  OY/ner  of  a building  located  on  a flood  plain  may  knev.  of  the 
flood  danger  and  yet  be  willing  to  assum.e  the  risk  so  far  .as  his  own  prop- 
erty is  concerned.  HoY/ever,  a flood  might  destroy  his  building  ard  carry 
the  wreckage  against  a bridge,  forming  an  obstruction  to  water  flow.  Such 
an  obstruction  will  result  in  the  flooding  of  additional  areas,  with  result- 
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ing  additional  damages,  and  perhaps  in  the  destruction  of  the  bridge.  Dur- 
ing flood  periods,  each  structure  on  the  flood  plain  becomes  a menace; 
the  wreckage  from  a single  structure  may  cause  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  flood  damages.  Oil  and  gasoline  tanks  carried  down  stream  create 
grave  fire  hazards,  v/hile  every  large  timber  acts  as  a battering  ram  capable 
of  producing  great  property  damage* 

Next  week^s  column  will  deal  with  existing  v/orks  in  Pennsylvania 
for  the  prevention  of  damage  by  floods* 
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What  is  the  status  of  flood  prevention  activity  in  ? y.'jn -u.  Ivania, 
particularly  along  its  three  great  rivers  - the  Ohio,  the  Susquehanna  arid 
the  Delaware  and  their  tributaries? 

Since  this  is  a question  often  asked  the  State  Planning  Board, 
oLii  attempt  is  made  in  this  week's  column  to  give  a general  but  complete 
picture  of  what  has  been  and  is  nov;  being  done. 

For  many  years  flood  control  and  flood  protection  works  were  gen- 
erally regarded  as  matters  of  local  concern.  Although  many  flood  protection 
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works  have  been  constructed  in  this  State,  they  provide  only  local  protec- 
tion in  most  cases.  Ti/hile  projects  such  as  7/ildwood  Reservoir  at  Harrisburg 
and  improvements  to  Godorus  Creek  at  York  are  effective  in  reducing  flood 
heights  at  specific  localities,  they  offer  little  protection  for  communities 
further  down  stream.  Scattered  throughout  the  State  are  87O  large  storage 
reservoirs,  each  with  a capacity  of  one  million  gallons  or  more,  ¥/hich  though 
built  for  purposes  other  than  flood  control,  have  incidental  values  in  re- 
ducing flood  heights. 

Until  recently,  the  Federal  Government,  which  has  repeatedly  shown 
its  interest  in  flood  control,  has  confined  its  flood  control  activities 
largely  to  the  lower  Mississippi  River,  The  passage  of  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  January  21,  1927  and  tdie  Flood  Control  Act  of  May  15?  1928  provided 
for  flood  control  studies  on  the  major  streams  of  the  nation,  including  those 
;0f  Pennsylvania,  Some  of  these  studies  have  been  completed  by  the  Corps 
■ 'f  Engineers,  U,  S.  Army,  while  others  are  nov/  in  progress.  The  Pennsyl- 
'■ania  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters,  the  Pittsburgh  Flood  Commission, 

.'he  Association  of  Schuylkill  Valley  Municipalities  and  the  Tri-State  Authority 
lave  long  campaigned  for  the  construction  of  flood  control  v/orks  and  have 
'iiade  studies  and  plans  embracing  various  portions  of  the  State. 

Realizing  that  an  adequate  consideration  of  the  flood  control  prob- 
lem must  also  take  into  account  many  other  factors,  - such  as  lov/  water  con- 
trol, water  supply,  navigation,  stream  pollution,  recreation,  pov/er  genera- 
tion, reforestation  and  soil  erosion,  - the  National  Resources  Committee  in- 
stituted a comprehensive  study  of  the  Nation's  drainage  basins  in  1938.  This 
■tudy  in  Pennsylvania  was  made  v;ith  the  cooperation  of  the  State  Planning 
’’'Oard,  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters,  Department  of  Health  and  other  in- 
terested State  and  Federal  agencies. 

Due  to  the  scarcity  of  basic  data  and  of  adequate  maps,  covering 
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many  sections  of  the  State,  flood  control  planning  necessarily  has  progressed 
slowly.  However,  there  is  virtual  agreement  among  the  various  Federal,  State 
and  local  agencies  as  to  many  of  the  projects  in  the  proposed  comprehensive 
program.  This  program  as  now  visualized  provides  for  the  construction  of 
large  storage  reservoirs  in  the  Upper  Ohio  Basin,  the  construction  of  dykes 
and  lave  vs  in  the  Susquehanna  Basin  and  reservoirs,  dykes  and  channel  im- 
provements in  the  Delaware  Basin, 

The  flood  control  plan  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Array,  pro- 
vides for  the  construction  of  eight  reservoirs  on  streams  v/hich  flow  into 
the  Allegheny  River,  and  possibly  one  on  the  Conemaugh  River.  Preliminary 
v/ork  has  been  started  at  two  of  the  sites.  Tygart  Dam,  on  the  Monongajiela 
River  in  West  Virginia,  is  nearing  completion. 

In  the  Susquehanna  Basin,  levees  and  dykes  which  will  provide  some 
degree  of  local  protection  are  under  construction  at  Wilkes-Barre  and 
Hanover  Township,  Kingston  and  Edvvardsville, 

Surveys  and  studies  are  being  made  by  the  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters  and  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army,  which  will  provide 
additional  plans  for  flood  control  for  the  State. 

It  should  be  realized  that  the  cost  of  erecting  flood  control  and 
protection  structures  to  secure  complete  protection  would  be  ey ' .'S'; Lve 
and,  therefore,  any  proposed  plans  will  provide  only  partial  pr j'c e.etion. 

The  construction  of  such  works  for  partial  protection  is  apt  to  give  people 
a false  sense  of  security,  so  that  they  may  tend  to  build  many  new  structures 
on  the  flood  plains.  Although  the  smaller  flood  flov/s  would  be  accoaimodat ed 
without  resulting  in  property  damage,  a great  flood  would  result  in  a tre- 
mendous property  loss.  For  this  reason,  it  is  desirable  that  flood  plains  be 
.zoned  whenever  and  wherever  flood  control  or  protection  works  are  bi’i-it. 
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How  Many  City  Families  Live 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State 
planning  Board. 

City  folks  are  likely  to  be  fussy  about  the  provision  of  "mcdern  con 
veniences^*  when  they  plan  a sojourn  in  the  country,  but  planners  interested  in 
bringing  about  sanitary  and  comfortable  housing  in  urban  areas  remind  us  that 
modern  conveniences  are  far  from  being  the  rule  where  they  are  most  essential 
to  health  and  social  satisfaction. 

Investigators  for  the  planners  of  good  housing  have  discovered  that 
approximately  ten  per  cent  of  the  urban  dwellers  have  no  electricity  for  lighr 
ing,  and  about  5 PQi’  cent  have  neither  gas  nor  electricity.  About  a third  of 
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very  large  sample  of  urban  homes  is  without  gas  for  cooking  and  only  a neg- 
ligible proportion  uses  electricity  for  this  purpose.  Antiquated  heating 
stoves  are  still  the  predominant  source  of  heat  supply;  20  per  cent  of  the 
dwelling  units  are  without  hot  and  cold  water  and  5 per  cent  even  lack  plumb- 
ing. Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  urban  homes  have  no  indoor  toilets  and  20  per 
cent  are  without  tubs  or  showers.  Large  cities  show  a somewhat  greater  ad- 
vance in  supplying  their  inhabitants  with  modern  conveniences  of  life  al- 
though these  cities,  too,  leave  much  to  be  desired. 

These  figures  are  indicative  of  the  fact  that  there  is  still  a large 
portion  of  the  urban  population  which  is  deprived  of  the  conveniences  of  life 
regarded  as  essential  to  urban  existence.  This  is  all  the  more  striking  if 
it  is  remembered  that  these  facilities  are  available  at  a lower  income  level  in 
the  city  than  they  are  in  the  country,  due  to  the  ease  with  which  the  individ- 
ual household  can  be  connected  with  the  existing  utilities.  It  is  to  be  recog- 
nized, of  course,  that  far  as  the  urban  dwellers  are  from  fully  sharing  in 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life  which  modern  technology  affords,  the 
rural  people  are  much  farther  from  the  realization  of  their  goal. 

About  four-fifths  of  the  dwelling  units  of  urban  America  are  made 
of  wood  and  about  one-third  are  over  30  years  old.  A large  proportion  is  in 
a condition  of  aggravated  obsolescence  and  serious  disrepair.  A considerable 
portion  of  the  urban  population  of  the  United  States  lives  in  substandard 
dwellings.  Urban  dwellings  units  have  less  space  available  for  family  needs 
than  rural  ones  and  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  proportion  of  over- 
crowded homes  has  been  increasing  of  late.  About  one-fifth  of  all  urban 
dv/elling  units  are  overcrowded. 
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The  City's  Population  Problem 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor;  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  F.  A,  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board. 

In  view  of  the  great  metropolitan  centers  in  Pennsylvania,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  cities  no  longer  have  a birth  rate  sufficient 
to  reproduce  themselves  and  must  recruit  from  the  country.  Time  may  come 
when  the  American  city  will  offer  prizes  for  large  families,  bonuses  for  the 
return  of  those  who  have  sought  pleasanter  home  surroundings  outside,  and  a 
period  of  tax  exemption  to  attract  new  urban  residents.  A better  way,  to  be 
sure,  would  be  to  improve  urban  living  conditions  by  bringing  into  town,  some 
of  the  spaciousness,  light,  air,  moderate  rentals  and  general  convenience  an^’ 
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human  comfort  and  so  beat  the  rural  areas  at  their  ov/n  game.  The  city  can 

meet  the  competition  of  the  country  only  through  intelligent  city  planning. 

The  city  has  a vital  interest,  from  many  points  of  viev/,  in  the  wel 

fare  of  the  people  of  the  rural  areas  as  influenced  by  social  and  economic 

conditions.  As  put  by  the  National  Resources  Committee  in  commenting  upon  th 

report  of  its  Urbanism  Committee,  the  conditions  of  rural  life  today  are  the 

preconditions  of  urban  living  tomorrow.  The  report  further  points  out  that, 

Low  standards  of  rural  life  a.re  of  concern  not  merely 
to  our  agricultural  regions  but  to  our  cities  as  well 
and  the  nation  as  a whole. 

The  shift  in  the  Nation's  status  from  a predominantly 
rural  to  an  urban  people,  has  been  so  swift  as  to  be 
without  precedent  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Tlie 
Nation's  urban  population  has  risen  from  3 per*  cent  of 
the  total  in  17V0,  to  56  per  cent  in  1930*  The  family 
has  grown  smaller  and  the  older-age  group  larger. 

An  unprecedented  mobility  arising  from  the  harnessing 
of  steam,  electricity,  and  the  internal-combustion  engine 
is  responsible  for  this  phenomenal  urban  development. 

Swifter  forms  of  transportation  have  further  led  to  suburban 
migration  and  caused  the  emergence  of  metropolitan  dis- 
tricts instead  of  individual  cities  as  the  actual  areas 
of  urban  life.  In  1930  almost  one-half  of  the  Nation^ s 
population  - that  is,  54,753>000  persons  or  45  per  cent 
of  the  total  - resided  in  the  96  metropolitan  districts  with 
at  least  100,000  inhabitants  each.  These  96  metropolitan 
districts  contain  within  their  large  central  cities 
37 5814,000  urbanites;  while  17,000,000  of  our  people 
have  become  suburbanites. 

For  nearly  a century  Pennsylvanians  have  moved  steadily  from  the 
country  to  the  city.  By  1930  less  than  one-third  of  the  population  was  in 
the  country  and  only  one-twelfth  was  on  farms.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the 
State's  people  dwelt  in  boroughs  or  cities  of  more  than  2,500  population.  Of 
these  urban  dwellers,  more  than  one-half  ¥;ere  in  cities  of  50,000  or  more. 
That  the  metropolitan  districts  will  continue  to  draw  population  from  the 
rural  areas  seems  probable, and  if  so,  the  concern  of  the  cities  with  the  souro 
of  this  growth  must  be  recognized  by  state  planners. 
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The  Case  of  Old  King  Coal 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor;  Insert  name  of  your  paper) by 
F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  recently  of  the  problems  that  beset 
the  coal  industry  and  with  the  event  of  governmental  interest  in  a solution 
of  these  problems,  the  subject  has  become  one  of  outstanding  importance. 

The  declining  use  of  coal  for  various  uses  and  the  diminishing  supply  of 
low-cost  coal  have  been  the  two  iikvjor  problems  encountered. 

Since  Pennsylvania  is,  in  spite  of  these  problems,  still  the  world's 
greatest  producer  of  coal,  we,  as  Pennsylvanians , have  more  than  a passing 
interest  in  what  it  is  all  about.  A recent  article  which  appeared  in 
"Pennsylvania  Planning"  entitled  "Old  King  Coal,"  by  Dr.  George  H.  Ashley, 
chief  geologist  of  the  Department  of  Internal  Affairs,  throws  much  light 
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upoi'.  the  present  conditions  surroun.cling  Pennsylvania's  part  in  the  v/hole 
coaJ  picture.  Dr.  Ashley  said  in  part: 

"Fennsylv.in ia  is  ninth  smong  the  States  in  its  original  supply  of 
coal  but  of  the  21,819  million  tons  mined  in  the  United  States  to  Jp.nu.  ry 
1,  1936,  95797  million  or  almost  half  has  come  from  Pennsylvania.  iTliile 
Pennsylvania  has  many  billions  of  tons  of  coal  left,  most  of  lier  thicK  and 
low-cost  coal  has  been  taken.  Vfiien  the  rest  is  gone  many  industries  may 
move  from  Pennsylvania  to  other  States  still  having  large  quantities  of 
low-cost  coals.  Already  in  many  Pennsylvania  coal  fields  mining  of  the 
low-cost  coals  is  nearly  completed  and  the  mines  have  been  closed 5 towns 
have  declined,  local  markets  for  farmers  have  gone  and  disrepair  and  pov- 
erty have  replaced  the  old  appearance  of  business  and  prosperity. 

"Aside  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  low-cost  coal,  the  industry  as  a 
v/hole  has  suffered  from  a competition  witli  oil  and  natural  gas  and  the 
increased  use  of  water  power.  Competition  from  water  power  - "white  coal" 
will  continue  indefinitely  unless  the  climate  changes.  But  the  amount  of 
water  power  available  is  limited.  In  I923  the  installed  horse  pov/er  in 
Pennsylvania  was:  steam  Ii.p.,  water  190,000  h.p.,  or  as  97*3  is 

to  2.7.  If  every  bit  of  the  water  pov/er  in  Pennsylvania  were  developed 
it  would  supply  only  a small  part  of  our  present  pov/er  needs.  The  Giant 
Power  survey  made  about  15  years  ago  showed  that  at  that  time  only 
395080,000  tons  of  coal  were  used  for  pov/er.  As  Pennsylvania  in  1923 
produced  265,219,000  short  tons  of  coal,  and  exported  only  about  i-,, , 
105,000,000  tons,  the  rest,  I60  million  tons  must  have  been  used  in  the 
State,  for  heat,  pov/er,  coke-making,  etc, 

"At  present  oil  and  natural  gas  are  supplying  much  heat  and  pov/er 
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tVicit  otherwise  would  be  supplied  by  coal.  The  oil  and  gas  pi-oduction  of 
the  Appalachian  region  passed  its  zenith  years  ago  (Pennsylveaiia  oil  did 
so  in  1391)  and  v/iiile  the  supplies  in  this  area  \/ill  la.st  many  years,  th 
are  gradually  dwindling.  iTnat  is  true  here  will  be  true  of  the  other 
fields  of  the  United  St-.tes  in  time.  It  is  a matter  of  years  and  not  of 
centuries.  The  oil  shales  in  the  Western  States  and  importations  from 
South  Anerica  will  prolong  the  use  of  oil  and  its  competition  with  coal. 
Then  coal  must  again  take  up  the  load,  Germany  is  already  making  pc.rt  of 
her  supply  of  oil  from  coal.  Coal  mo,y  again  be  king  in  the  industrial 
realm. " 
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But  even  now  this  supremacy  is  threatened  by  the  possibility  tliat 
fai'm  crops  may  some  day  be  the  source  of  fuel.  Recently,  Dr,  Frank  G,  'il'/liitmore , 
dean  of  the  inihool  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  at  PennsylvanisL  State  College 
said : 

"A  time  will  come  v/hen  there  will  be  no  coal,  no  petroleum  and  no 
natural  gas.  Conservatively  this  period  is  at  least  a century  away.  In 
the  meantime  the  chemist  will  have  taken  care  of  the  problem  by  milking  use 
of  annual  crops.  Harvests  01  the  fields  vdll  be  converted  into  hydro- 
carbons which  will  do  the  work  nov;  being  done  by  natural  hydro-carbons. 

"Ultimately  the  farm  chemurgic  movement  v/ill  put  man  on  a pay 
as-you-go  basis  in  terms  of  raw  materials.  He  will  no  longer  be  constantly 
drav/ing  out  of  a saving  bank  of  raw  materials  which  has  accumulated  for  him 
through  millions  of  years," 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 

Pennsylvania’s  Dwindling  "/ood-Pile 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania 
State  Planning  Board. 

In  the  day  v^fhen  William  Penn,  looking  over  the  broad  sylvan  acres  of 
his  vast  territorial  grant,  could  foresee  the  time  when  all  these  forests 
could  be  destroyed  by  reckless  v/aste  he  insisted  upon  the  preserving  of 
each  fifth  acre  in  its  natural  timber  state.  We  have  had  ample  justifica- 
tion for  his  foresight.  If  the  users  of  Pennsylvania's  natural  resources 
had  followed  Penn’s  wise  counsel  we  could  today  easily  rank  first  instead  of 
twenty-second  or  worse  among  the  states  from  the  point  of  view  of  lumber  out 
put  as  we  did  in  1929 • From  an  original  patrimony  of  28  million  acres  of  th. 
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original  "Penn*s  Woods"  we  have  to  date  wiped  out  the  greater  part.  Of  the 
13  million  acres  of  timber  land  left,  only  6 per  cent  remains  covered  with 
mature  timber,  half  of  which  is  second  growth  and  the  rest  of  very  low 
quality.  As  late  as  I89O  Pennsylvania  ranked  among  the  first  fojr  states 
in  lumber  production.  Today  Pennsylvania  is  producing  lumber  for  less  than 
half  of  the  wood  products  used  in  our  own  State.  This  is  "he  one  side  of 
the  tragedy  of  Pennsylvanians  forests  resources  which  intelligent  planning 
and  conservation  alone  can  restore  to  its  former  primacy. 

The  other  side  of  the  story  is  perhaps  even  less  lovely.  In  the  wake 
of  this  wholesale  "timber  mining"  which  has  characterized  the  lumber  indus- 
try policy  of  the  State  in  the  past  are  left  2-^  million  acres  of  idle  cleared 
land  in  addition  to  vast  areas  of  cut-over  forest  lands  which,  without  care, 
can  yield  only  second“rate  or  scrub  timber.  Into  this  devastated  area 
agriculture  has  tried  to  introduce  a secondary  source  of  maintenance  to  pop- 
ulations stranded  by  abandoned  lumber  camps  and  the  wastes  of  stump-land. 

A great  part  of  the  land  thus  denuded  has  been  found,  at  considerable  public 
cost,  to  be  wholly  unsuitable  for  salvage  in  agricultural  uses.  A great 
part  of  it  found  its  way  to  the  auction  block  on  the  County  Court  House  step 
In  1933j  5$0f000  acres  of  tax-delinquent  farm  land  were  sold  to  counties  ani 
600,000  acres  advertised  for  sale.  Thus  may  be  traced  to  the  unguided 
rapacity  of  lumber  barons  a large  portion  of  that  one-fourth  of  State  area 
described  in  studies  of  the  State  Planning  Board  as  "Problem  Areas". 

This,  however,  does  not  complete  the  story  of  social  loss  and  damage. 
From  these  denuded  slopes  of  the  Appalachians  have  coursed  unimpeded  flood 
streams  to  ravage  the  more  populous  valleys  and  cities  below.  It  is  importa’"'’ 
in  this  connection  to  bear  in  mind  that  doubling  the  velocity  of  run-off 
multiplies  the  cutting  power  by  four,  its  power  to  carry  soil  by  thirty-two. 
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and  the  size  of  particles,  sixtyf our~f old.  Thus,  the  speed  of  drainage 
or  ryn-off  is  of  the  greatest  significance  in  soil  erosion.  3y  removing 
forest  barricades  lawless  waters  have  been  released  to  v;ork  their  havoc  on 
both  the  upland  areas  and  upon  the  fertile  plains  below. 

For  all  of  this,  solutions  are  at  hand.  It  is  not  necessary  to  apol 
oppressive  measures  or  to  call  for  any  serious  abstinence  or  ^elf- sacrifice 
Work  carried  on  by  our  forestry  departments  has  amply  demcnsto'c  t ei  that  mor 
money  can  be  made  as  a '‘going  concern"  out  of  the  "cropping-''  of  timber  land 
than  out  of  "timber-mining".  Thus,  by  the  use  of  "select  i^-e  Jogging"  and 
the  careful  cropping  of  forest  lands,  we  may  not  only  increase  a major  sour 
of  income  and  em^ployment  to  Pennsylvanians  but  also  we  shal],  be  salvaging 
considerable  areas  useful  for  no  other  purpose  and  we  shall  be  restoring  th 
original  beauty  that  delighted  the  eyes  of  William  Penn  and  his  associates. 
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Pennsylvania  A Dust-Bowl? 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania 
State  Planning  Board. 

■iThen  scenes  of  the  terrific  dust  storms  which  periodically  ravage  the 
"dust  bowls"  of  the  Great  Plains  flash  upon  our  theatre’s  screens  in  the 
weekly  newsreels,  we  are  apt  to  view  with  sympathy  the  hardships  our  Middle 
Western  neighbors  ar-  enduring  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

Wlien,  however,  the  statement  is  made  authoritatively  that  the  same 
adverse  conditions  are  entirely  possible,  and  indeed  probable,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  situation  assumes,  for  obvious  reasons,  an  entirely  different 
complexion. 
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Does  such  a threat  exist?  ReilaUle  inventories  of  cur  larvd  resources 
show  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  Pennsylvania  land  have  :'.lready 
been  ruined  by  erosion  (which  is  the  reason  for  the  troubles  of  the  Great 
Plains),  and  that  if  steps  are  not  taken  to  check  the  spread,  the  t^tal 
will  mount  rsiuch  higher, 

WAo.t  has  caused  this  disastrous  erosion?  Improper  land  use.  For, 
wiiile  soil  erosion  is  a natural  process,  it  rarely  procei. ’h,  ■ n :.r  natural 
conditions  at  a pace  faster  than  that  at  whicli  soil  is  f:r  -ui  by  xhe  deli'* 
erate  process  \7hich  nature  employs  to  build  soil.  The  ■.■a  r-J  jolai.ce,  h-'v^- 
ever,  has  been  upset  by  man.  Forests  'were  cut  do'.vn  to  ma'  a \7ay  for  farms, 
the  sod  was  turned  exposing  the  bare  soil  directly  to  t)  e •'•i.u's  and  th^ 
rains,  and  the  topsoil  consequently  began  to  blow  and  wasn  at  an  al-*rmir.g 
rate. 

Recognizing  the  immediate  necessity  for  coping  effectively  with  this 
problem,  the  Federal  government  recommended  the  enactment  of  State  soil  con- 
servation district  lav/s.  In  bo  doing,  it  realized  that  single-handed  combat 
with  erosion  is  costly  and  can  never  be  anything  but  piecemeal.  There  is 
only  one  style  of  attack  that  seom.s  worthwhile,  that  seems  to  hold  promise 
of  success;  and  that  is  to  begin  the  attack  where  the  erosion  begins:  at 
the  crests  of  the  ridges,  and  work  do'vTn,  field  by  field,  lo  the  stream  banks 
in  the  valley  below.  This  style  of  attack  would  begin  at  the  center  of  ?. 
dust  area  and  move,  section  by  section,  tov/ards  itS'  outskirts. 

Erodible  slopes  and  plains  would  again  be  clothed  with  trees  or  gras? 
cultivated  crops  would  be  restricted  to  the  less  erodible  slopes  and  non-* 
erodible  lands.  Sloping  fields  would  be  protected  by  such  safeguards  as 
strip  cropping,  terraces,  and  other  measures.  Soil-saving  and  soil— improv.ni. 
rotations  v/ould  displace  soil-depleting  and  erosion— aggravation  of  unwise 
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cropping  systems.  Such  a program  can  succeed  only  through  cooperative  effort, 
neighbor  with  neighbor,  community  with  community,  wording  when  necessary 
with  State  and  Federal  agencies,  such  as  the  land-grant  colleges  and  the 
State  and  Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture;  and  even  then  the  program  is 
formulated  by  the  people  who  live  on  the  land  and  its  control  is  held  tightly 
in  their  hands. 

Pennsylvania  is  one  of  22  States  to  enact  a Soil  Cons ervo,- ion  District 
Law.  The  creation  of  soil  conservations  districts  is  not  raance  t''?.  y ^ bvit 
optional,  and  thus  the  problem  of  preserving  Pennsylvania* s lard  is  rut  di- 
rectly up  to  those  most  vitally  affected.  If  the  project  fails,  it  is  reatori' 
able  to  expect  that  other  arrangements  will  have  to  be  made  sooner  or  later. 

The  land  is  the  natural  heritage  of  society.  Upon  its  continued  fer- 
tility depends  our  life.  Therefore,  when  this  fertility  is  threatened,  our 
very  existence  is  threatened,  as  well.  It  is  the  right  of  society  to  check 
this  threat. 
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KNOW  YOUR  S_TATE 

Pennsylveinia* s Important  Farm  Business 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper)  by 
F.  A,  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board. 

When  people  discuss  Pennsylvanians  future,  in  terms  of  its  rank  as  the 
Nation’s  outstanding  industrial  State,  they  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  a great  agricultural  dominion  as  well.  Among  the  48  states,  Pennsy 
vania  ranked  11th  in  the  cash  income  from  its  farms  for  1937*  This  is  signifi 
cant  because  Pennsylvania  ranks  32nd  in  area,  much  of  its  land  is  urbanized  or 
industrialized  and  vast  sections  of  the  rural  area  that  remain  are  unsuit od  to 
farming. 

All  this  seems  to  point  to  a very  definite  conclusion:  that  Pennsy] 
is  a state  of  intensive  and  diversified  rather  than  extensive  and  undiversifio 
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farming.  Farming,  whether  diversified  or  intensive,  would  be  hardly  practical 
were  there  few  or  no  markets  in  which  to  sell  the  goods.  In  that  respect,  our 
farmers  are  among  the  most  fortunate  in  the  v/orld  in  having  so  largo  and  varied 
markets.  Fifty-two  per  cent  of  the  entire  urban  metropolitan  population  of 
the  United  States  lies  within  a three  hundred  mile  radius  of  this  State.  Prac- 
tically every  agriculturist  is  near  a good  market  and  the  network  of  hard  sur- 
face roads  throughout  the  State  makes  it  possible  to  deliver  products  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost. 

Just  what  our  farm  business  means  to  us  is  reflected  in  the  total  cash, 
receipts  which  Pennsylvania  farmers  secure.  These  receipts  tote.jel  275  mill:  : ' 
of  dollars  in  1537)  thus  putting  agriculture  3rd  in  importance  a.jrr..g  cne  State's 
industries. 

That  Pennsylvania  agriculture  has  already  reached  a high  degree  of  de- 
velopment is  readily  apparent.  Despite  this  fact,  Dr.  R.  L.  Watts,  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Agriculture  and  Experiment  Station,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  writes 
in  the  April  issue  of  Pennsylvania  Planning  that  "there  are  greater  opportunities 
for  aggressive  and  scientific  farmers  today  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of 
the  State,"  "Fulfillment  of  these  opportunities,"  writes  Dean  Watts,  "will  be 
realized  in  an  agricultural  program  based  on  land  classification."  He  recormenis 
even  more  intensive  farming  with  a view  to  increasing  acre  yields  at  a lower 
unit  cost.  To  accomplish  this  purpose,  there  will  have  to  be  scientific  lo.iid 
management,  improved  varieties  of  farm  products  and  disease  and  insect  co-Hro.l . 
The  less  productive  of  marginal  and  submarginal  areas  should  be  used  for 
forests  and  recreational  purposes. 

An  important  factor  in  any  discussion  of  Pennsylvania  agriculture  is 
brought  out  by  Dean  Watts  in  his  article,  when  he  says*  "It  must  be  recogri/c.'. 
that  the  livestock  industry,  including  poultry,  is  the  backbone  of  Penrsy’' v:i'i .. 
agriculture,  for  approximately  three-fourths  of  the  farm  income  is  from  live— 
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stock  and  livestock  products.  Splendid  progress  is  being  made  on  thousands  of 
farms  in  the  breeding  and  management  of  better  herds  and  flocks,  and  the  results 
are  clearly  reflected  not  only  on  these  farms  but  in  the  total  farm  income  of  the 

State. 

"Inasmuch  as  the  animal  industry  must  continue  to  be  the  basic  farm 
enterprise,  there  will  be  marked  increase  in  the  acreage  of  crops  such  as  al- 
falfa, barley,  and  improved  varieties  of  corn,  which  are  most  important  to  the 
livestock  business.  Pasture  improvement  is  destined  to  play  a larger  part  in 
this  branch  of  the  farm  enterprise. 

"Our  livestock  enterprise  is  being  associated  more  and  more  with  the 
growing  of  cash  crops.  This  policy  is  sound  because  of  our  excellent  markets 
and  the  availability  of  a large  supply  of  animal  manures  on  all  livestock  farms. 
Furthermore,  in  vegetable  gardening  and  in  orcharding  it  is  possible  to  maintain 
the  supply  of  soil  organic  matter  by  the  use  of  green  manures,  especially  in 
regions  where  the  rainfall  usually  is  ample." 

Finally,  if  we  are  to  make  further  advances  in  securing  and  holding  our 
easily  accessible  markets,  every  possible  consideration  will  have  to  be  given 
to  all  the  details  of  successful  modern  merchandising.  Many  additional  advantage- 
are  accruing  to  our  Statens  farmers  through  educational  and  legislative  acti''’’i- 
ties,  all  of  which  promises  an  increasingly  rapid  development  of  our  agricul t u-e] 
opportunities  in  the  future.  Perhaps  Pennsylvania’s  "golden  era"  of  agricu.rj  u.  t- 
lies  just  aJiead. 
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Cooperative  Rural  Electrification 


Prepared  for  the  (Editor;  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania 
State  planning  Board. 


For  the  average  urban  dweller,  electricity  has  now  become  a commonplace. 

He  snaps  the  necessary  button  or  pulls  the  necessary  switch  in  the  confident  ex- 
pectation that  he  will  be  greeted  by  a flood  of  light,  or  by  the  sound  of  his  radio, 
or  the  whir  of  his  shaver,  or  any  of  the  many  other  services  which  electricity  has 
provided.  Already  electricity  has  seemingly  gone  far  to  fulfilling  the  purpose 
and  content  of  urban  life.  We  look  upon  each  new  marvel  of  mechanical  ingenuity 
with  easy  acceptance. 
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Yetj  should  our  average  urban  dweller  stop  to  reflect,  he  would  re- 
member that  conditions  were  not  always  thus!  Perhaps,  were  he  old  enough,  he 
could  think  back  to  the  days  of  his  youth  when  the  sudden  illur^ination  of  an 
electric  light  gave  him  the  same  thrill  that  he  experienced  in  later  years  upon 
hearing  his  first  radio  broadcast,  so  rapid  has  been  the  transition  from  that 
period  to  the  present  power  Age.  Vfhat  many  may  not  know,  however,  is  that,  in 
spite  of  this  vast  expansion  of  electrical  service,  l/3  of  our  entire  population 
still  remains  unsupplicd  with  electricity  - shut  out  of  the  Power  Age. 

That  underprivileged  third,  composed  almost  entirely  of  rural  popula- 
tion, can  derive  even  greater  benefits  from  electricity  than  can  our  city  people^ 
As  John  M.  Carmody,  administrator  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration; 
points  out  in  the  April  issue  of  "Pennsylvania  Planning";  "Electricity  on  the 
farm  means  much  more  than  a nice  light  to  read  by.  It  means  new  living  stand.'f/d.s 
for  the  individual  farm  family,  new  community  life  and  spirit  and  a completely 
new  and  revolunt ionary  agricultural  economy." 

It  is  this  same  Rural  Electrification  Administration  that  is  rapidly 
remedying  the  situation  of  the  "l/3  ill-lighted."  Already  R.E.A.  has  loaned 
$2,500,000  to  Pennsylvania  for  electrification  cooperative  associations,  and  they 
are  using  the  money  to  build  more  than  2000  miles  of  power  lines.  These  new 
lines  will  make  electricity  available  for  the  first  time  to  8400  Pennsylvania 
farms,  rural  schools,  churches  and  country  stores,  - that  means  more  than  40,000 
men,  women  and  children. 

In  what  ways  will  the  farmer  benefit  from  electricity?  Administrator 
Camnody  says;  "There  are  more  than  200  recognized  applications  of  electricity  on 
the  farm  and  in  the  farm  home.  But  they  are,  after  all,  only  the  immediate 
benefits  which  electricity  presents.  They  are  the  tangible  things 5 the  other 
and  intangible,  may  be  even  greater  in  the  long  run." 
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Electricity  for  milking  means  less  danger  of  contaminated  milk,  much 
less  labor  and  much  less  time.  Plenty  of  water  provided  through  electricity, 
available  to  the  cows  at  all  times,  means  a larger  production  in  milk  with  no 
decrease  in  quality.  In  fact,  several  Bradford  County  farmers  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  install  radios  in  their  bams,  claiming  that  cows  give  more  milk  when  milked 
to  soft  music.  Oddly  enough,  there  seems  to  be  some  scientific  basis  for  this 
planning . 

Electric  brooders  are  bringing  a larger  proportion  of  baby  chicks  to 
maturity  with  much  less  care  and  attention,  and  ultra-violet  lights  will  help  keep 
the  flocks  free  of  disease.  Lights  can  also  be  used  in  the  laying  houses  to  obtai 
greater  egg  production  during  the  short  days  of  winter,  when  eggs  reach  their  hign 
est  prices.  There  are  some  very  promising  experiments  in  air-conditioning  poultiy 
houses,  especially  in  modifying  the  chill  of  the  cold  nights  which  are  prevalent 
in  the  Pennsylvania  hills  during  the  winter  time. 

Not  only  should  the  practical  aspects  of  rural  electrification  be  consit 
ered,  but  also  the  social  aspects.  Of  these,  Administrator  Carmody  says:  "Rural 
electrification  promises  to  complete  the  social  integration  of  the  farming  com- 
munity, especially  when  developed  cooperatively.  The  possibility  of  community 
motion  pictures,  household  lighting  for  pleasant  social  evenings  with  your  friends 
joint  operation  of  refrigeration  facilities  for  the  produce  of  a tov/nship,  the 
automatic  qualities  of  electric  ranges,  requiring  absolutely  no  watching  or  care 
during  oven-cooking  of  entire  meals  and  permitting  the  housewife  to  spend  her  time 
with  the  parent-teacher  association,  for  example  — all  these  make  for  closer 
social  ties  and  a better  community, 

•’Rural  electrification  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  a matter  of  community 
concern.  The  individual  farmer  who  gets  electric  service  derives  great  benefits, 
of  course.  In  many  cases  he  increases  his  net  cash  income.  But  the  benefits  to 
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the  community  as  a whole  are  much  greater,  in  the  long  run,  if  every  farmer  has 
electricity  available  to  him  on  terms  he  can  afford. 

**Under  the  old  system  extensions  of  rural  lines  v/ere  — and  are  still  be 
ing  — made  on  the  basis  of  individual  bargaining,  with  each  individual  farmer 
seeking  service  separately  from  a private  utility.  But  when  a comiriunity  as  a 
whole  demands  and  receives  electric  service  a new  situation  develops.  Each  farme 
so  served  gets  a better  deal,  and  a great  many  more  farmers  can  have  the  benefits 
heretofore  available  only  to  a few.  There  returns  something  of  that  equality  of 
opportunity  upon  which  the  Nation  is  founded.” 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 

Interdependence  of  Farmer  and  Consumer 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper)  by 
F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board, 

The  close  relationship  between  farmer  and  consumer  is  nowhere  more 
strikingly  illustrated  than  in  the  close  correspondence  between  the  ups  and 
downs  in  farm  income  paralleling  the  ups  and  downs  in  factory  payrolls. 

In  the  pre-depression  years,  1924  - 1929,  both  the  gross  income  from 
farm  productions  and  the  annual  factory  payrolls  amounted  to  from  11  to  12  billio 
dollars;  in  1932  both  had  fallen  to  about  5 billion  dollars.  These  figures  do 
not  mean  that  the  cash  purchasing  pov/er  of  the  farmer  alone  controls  the  money 
income  of  the  factory  workers,  who  constitute  about  I/5  of  the  city  working  pop- 
ulation, but  they  do  illustrate  how  interdependent  farmers  and  city  people  are  anc 
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how  much  they  have  a common  interest  in  conditions  that  make  for  general  pros- 
perity# 

It  is  typical  of  this  highly  commercialized  age  that  prevalent  proposals 
for  agricultural  development,  no  less  than  for  "farm  relief,"  concern  themselves 
almost  wholly  with  the  side  of  farm  income  rather  than  with  farm  outgo. 

A recent  address  by  Louis  H.  Bean,  economic  advisor  for  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration,  before  a meeting  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Assoria 
tion  comes  therefore  as  a welcome  attempt  to  correct  this  distortion  by  restor- 
ing agriculture  to  its  rightful  balance  in  the  larger  inclusive  industrial  sys- 
tem, Mr.  Bean  saysj  "During  the  past  five  years  farmers  and  farm  leaders  haxe 
concerned  themselves  with  that  part  of  the  farm  problem  which  farmers  themselve 
could  do  something  about,  namely,  the  volume  of  farm  production  and  farm  prt>.es. 
Much  progress  has  been  made  in  that  direction.  During  the  next  five  years,  xi 
will  be  necessary  for  farmers  to  concern  themselves  as  well  with  the  other  half 
of  the  farm  problem;  namely,  the  volume  of  industrial  production  and  the  purcbA'--' 
ing  power  of  consumers.  The  success  of  the  ever-normal  granary  farm  program, 
the  ability  'to  attain  parity  prices  and  parity  income,  the  general  raising  of 
the  farmer* s standard  of  living  - all  depend  fully  as  much  on  what  business  men 
do  with  industrial  production  as  on  what  farmers  do  with  their  production,  mar- 
ketings and  resei*ves» 

"During  the  course  of  recovery,  particularly  after  the  droughts  of  193^ 
and  1936,  there  were  many  city  people  who  failed  to  see  this  basic  interdependence 
and  saw  only  the  fact  that  the  increase  in  food  prices  increased  the  city  work- 
er* s food  bill. 

**They  did  not  realize  that  as  farm  prices  recovered  from  the  very  low 
levels  of  1932,  they  gave  the  rural  population  a purchasing  power  which  meant 
immediate  employment  opportunities  in  factories,  which  contributed  40  per  cent 
to  the  increase  in  factory  employment  in  1933  and  about  25  per  cent  in  1934> 

1935,  and  1936# 
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"Farmers  and  farm  leaders  have  in  recent  years  learned  something  of  the 
difficult  problems  implied  in  the  simple  phrase  ^balancing  production  as  between 

the  different  branches  and  regions  of  agriculture**  They  have  made  a beginning 
with  one  phase  of  agricultural  economic  democracy  represented  by  the  activities 
of  county  and  state  conservation  comxnittees.  Much,  however,  remains  yet  to  be 

learned  in  the  art  of  using  the  new  powers  granted  to  agriculture  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  so  that  they  serve  the  best  interests  of  all  groups  in  agricjl  ■ 
ture  - owners,  tenants  and  laborers  - and  the  best  interests  of  the  country  a*-- 
a whole.  " 
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Recreation  Demonstration  Areas 

Prepared  for  the  (Editors  Insert  name  of  your  paper)  by 
F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board 

Pennsylvania  is  a State  of  great  urban  communities,  and  large  sections 
of  its  urban  populations  are  made  up  of  undei^privileged  people  living  in  con- 
gested areas.  In  these  areas  of  hot  pavements  and  steaming  tenements.  Summer, 
with  its  pitiless  heat,  is  very  often  more  a nightmare  than  a pleasant  season 
to  be  enjoyed  to  the  full.  Along  the  sun-baked  streets  there  are  no  trees 
under  which  to  seek  escapes  from  the  glaring  sun.  There  are  no  shimmering  laker 
in  which  to  bathe;  no  tinkling  brooks  beside  which  to  relax  after  the  daily 
grind. 

Instead,  narrow  streets,  flanked  by  run-down  tenements,  are  filled 
with  ragged  children,  playing  amid  the  dirt  and  squalor,  precariously  dodgirg 
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trucks  and  autos  as  they  play.  Their  elders,  driven  out  of  small,  dark  rooms 
by  the  oppressive  heat,  sit  on  front  steps  or  fire  escapes,  hoping  for  a breath 
of  cooler  air. 

Perhaps  this  picture  is  lightly  dismissed  as  one  of  extreme  conditions. 
We  cannot  say  that  every  locality  does  not  have  parks  or  playgrounds  to  accom- 
modate its  under-privileged  population.  Many  do.  It  is  to  the  lasting  credit 
of  humanity  that  civic  leaders  and  governmental  agencies  are  working  constantly 
to  provide  such  facilities.  But  is  this  enough?  Should  not  these  people,  or 
at  least  their  children,  have,  for  a brief  space  at  least,  the  change  of  scene, 
through  a Summer  vacation,  as  have  their  more  fortunate  neighbors?  That  a 
lively  realization  of  such  pressing  need  already  exists  is  reflected  in  the 
great  number  of  Summer  Camps  maintained  by  public  welfare,  religious  and  char- 
itable organizations  for  under-privileged  children  who  could  get  no  vacation, 
however  short,  in  any  other  way.  Unhappily,  all  of  these  camps  taken  together 
for  Pennsylvania  still  cannot  accommodate  more  than  a fractional  part  of  the 
need.  Actually,  the  number  that  can  be  taken  care  of  is  relatively  small.  It 
is  doubtful,  furthermore,  if  such  organizations,  without  powerful  outside  help, 
could  ever  establish  a sufficient  number  of  camps  to  accommodate  all. 

It  is  encouraging,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  sponsoring  a program  to  partially  extend  such  outside  aid.  The 
Federal  assistance  is  embodied  in  projects  for  recreation  demonstration  v;ork 
by  the  National  Park  Service.  Since  1935»  the  Park  Service  has  been  engaged 
in  acquiring  and  developing  these  areas  in  an  effort  to  demonstrate  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  and  to  state  governments  particularly,  the  value  of  organized  camp- 
ing for  the  under-privileged  of  our  urban  areas.  What,  then,  are  these  Federal 
Recreation  Demonstration  Areas, 

Briefly,  a recreation  demonstration  area  is  a large  section  of  land. 
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consisting  of  thousands  of  acres,  upon  part  of  which  modern  camp  buildings  are 
being  erected.  These  areas  are  available  for  rental  by  civic,  charitable 
and  religious  organizations  for  such  distribution  among  the  under-privileged 
as  seems  best  calculated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  areas. 

In  Pennsylvania  there  are  already  five  such  areas,  and  portions  of 
them  will  be  available  for  camping  this  Summer.  These  areas  are:  French  Creek, 
in  Berks  and  Chester  County,  6053  acres;  Hickory  Run,  in  Carbon  County,  8548 
acres;  Blue  Knob,  in  Bedford  County,  6023  acres;  Laurel  Hill,  in  Somerset  County, 
4026  acres;  and  Raccoon  Creek,  in  Beaver  County,  5122-g-  acres.  Additional 
acreage  for  these  areas  is  being  acquired  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  will  per- 
mit . 

It  is  estimated  that  the  existing  areas  alone,  when  fully  developed, 
will  provide  two  weeks*'  camping  each  Summer  for  Pennsylvania  people. 

The  purpose  of  the  program,  however,  is  not  to  stop  at  this  point,  but  to  in- 
terest the  State  government  in  developing  additional  areas.  When  this  interest 
has  been  effectually  organized,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Federal  government 
to  turn  over  the  areas  to  the  State. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  single  movement  yet  made  tov/arl 
assuring  our  under-privileged  citizens  Summer  vacation  facilities.  The  social 
benefits  are  readily  apparent.  Economic  benefits,  if  less  apparent,  may  be 
of  no  less  value.  The  program  merits  the  hearty  cooperation  of  everyone. 
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Expansion  of  Planning 
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by  F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania 
State  Planning  Board 

The  value  of  planning  and  zoning  for  cities,  for  boroughs  and  even 
for  the  first  class  townships,  has  long  been  recognized  and  State  enabling  legx 
lation  for  such  planning  and  zoning  has  been  on  the  statute  books  for  many  year 
This  planning  and  zoning  has  had,  in  the  past,  for  the  most  part,  but  one  pur- 
pose; namely,  the  improvement  of  the  municipality’s  physical  structure.  Better 
street  plans,  modern  public  buildings,  efficient  water  and  sewerage  systems  and 
the  like  are  the  aim  of  planning  commissions  in  these  urban  areas;  while  the  re 
stricting  of  various  types  of  development  within  and  near  the  municipality’s 
limits  is  the  job  of  the  local  zoning  commission. 
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It  was  not}  however,  until  comparatively  recently  that  far-sighted 
citizens  and  governmental  authorities  began  to  realize  the  value  of  planning 
for  zoning  as  a ready  and  effective  tool  for  not  only  improving  the  physical 
structure  of  American  life,  but  also  the  economic  and  social  structures  as 
well. 

Pennsylvania  is  a leader  in  this  rapid  expansion  of  public  planning. 

VVe  have  our  State  Planning  Board,  created  in  193^  by  Governor's  appointment  and 
later  (July  193b)  made  a statutory  arm  of  the  Commonwealth's  government.  We 
have  several  regional  planning  commissions,  such  as  the  Interstate  Commission  on 
the  Delaware  Basin,  the  Tri-State  Planning  Commission  and  the  Ohio  Valley  Plan- 
ning Commission.  And  now  we  also  have  the  necessary  enabling  legislation  for 
setting  up  both  county  planning  and  zoning  commissions,  regional  planning  com- 
missions comprising  several  counties,  and  for  zoning  commissions  in  townships  of 
the  second  class.  In  fact,  the  expansion  of  eligibility  to  plan  and  to  zone 
in  Pennsylvania  has  reached  the  point  at  \?hich  every  foot  of  our  State  is  cover d 
by  enabling  .^legislation. 

Russell  VanNest  Black,  National  Resources  Committee  consultant  to  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board,  in  an  article  appearing  in  the  May  1938  issue 
of  "Pennsylvania  Planning,"  says  of  this  recent  planning  and  zoning  enabling 
legislation: 

"The  extension  of  planning  and  zoning  powers  to  these  remaining  politJ. 
cal  subdivisions  of  the  State  is  timely,  for  much  of  present  day  development  is 
taking  place  in  county  and  township  territory  outside  of  incorporated  cities 
and  boroughs  and  therefore  beyond  the  reach  of  controls  previously  established 
for  the  more  intensively  urbanized  areas.  With  the  extensive  use  of  the  auto- 
mobile and  v/idespread  availability  of  electric  service  have  come  an  extension 
of  homes,  businesses,  and  industries  into  the  rural  areas,  especially  along  the 
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more  heavily  traveled  highways.  Zoning  is  needed  to  bring  order  into  the  de- 
velopment of  these  ^road-towns,*  to  protect  rural  property  values,  to  preserve 
the  usefulness  and  attractiveness  of  highways  built  at  large  public  expense, 
and  to  save  Pennsylvania* s unsurpassed  countryside  from  despoliation  by  thought- 
less, careless,  and  unscrupulous  builders  and  land  developers. 

"More  recently  there  has  appeared  a new  need  for  rural  zoning,  es- 
pecially on  a county-wide  or  regional  basis,  as  provided  by  the  new  legislation. 
Analyses  of  the  increasing  cost  of  government  and  of  the  plight  of  agriculture 
in  certain  states,  including  Pennsylvania,  indicate  that,  in  the  interests  of 
public  economy  and  in  the  long-time  interests  of  agriculture,  steps  must  be 
taken  toward  the  gradual  withdrav/al  of  linsuitable  lands  from  active  farming  use 
and  toward  the  gradual  depopulation  of  sparsely  settled  areas  where  struggling 
families  are  unable  to  produce  enough  from  the  land  to  pay  for  even  a small  part 
of  minimum  public  services  such  as  those  of  schools  and  roads.  By  zoning  the 
least  suitable  lands  against  agricultural  settlement  and  use,  rural  populations 
ultimately  may  be  brought  into  closer  concentration  upon  the  better  lands,  or  to 
locations  more  readily  accessible  to  State  services,  with  benefit  to  the  people 
concerned  and  to  the  Commonwealth.’* 
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planning  and  the  Democratic  Process; 

Practical  and  Familiar  Aspects 

Often  the  discussion  of  problems  of  public  planning  keeps  too  closely 
to  the  higher  and  more  abstract  side  of  such  problems.  People  who  are  neat 
and  thrifty  but  who  find  themselves  hard  driven  to  m.est  the  rent  or  the  mort- 
gage installments  and  to  make  the  modest  yet  greatly  needed  repairs  on  their 
modest  homes,  have  trouble  in  seeing  what  the  "preservation  of  the  American 
way  of  life"  has  to  do  with  solving  or  easing  these  homely  difficulties.  If 
people  toss  peanut  shucks  onto  their  neatly  scrubbed  front  porches  or  litter 
their  swept  pavements  with  pop-corn  sacks  and  chewing  gum  v/rappers,  they  feel 
a just  resentment.  They  knovj  that  here  is  something  wrong,  something  unneigh- 
bor ly  and  unfair.  If  an  inconsiderate  neighbor  burns  garbage  with  a leaky  chim- 
ney and  their  parlor  or  sitting  room  is  fouled  with  the  stench,  they  think  the 
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village  burgess  or  the  tovm  cop  should  look  into  the  matter  of  abating  the 
nuisance. 

If  families  of  doubtful  respectability  and  of  visible  indifference  to 
cleanliness  and  domestic  good  order  move  into  some  of  the  fine  old  houses  of 
better  families  that  have  died  out,  or  are  to  be  housed  in  "jerry-built"  tene- 
ments virtually  next  door,  they  can  clearly  understand  that  an  injury  has  been 
suffered  and  that  something  should  be  dons  to  stop  such  things  from  happening. 

Seeking  some  cool  bea.uty  spot  along  the  country  highway  or  repairing 
to  the  old  familiar  haunts  by  the  mill  stream  they  are  rightly  indignant  at  fin 
ing  the  eloquent  proofs  of  urban  extension  in  the  form  of  a smelly  litter  left 
over  from  picnic  festivities.  As  a recent  article  in  the  State  Planning  Board- 
monthly  bulletin,  ‘’Pennsylvania  Planning,  puts  it,  "A  little  farther  on,  Dicky 
Roe,  Jr.  gathers  a lovely  and  lavish  armful  of  fragrant  apple  blossoms  from  the 
thrifty  farmer^s  crack  apple  orchard  while  Ma  Roe  tidies  up  the  vjayside  scenic 
spot  with  a generous  sprinkling  of  sardine  cans,  improvised  lunch  boxes  and  the 
somewhat  bedraggled  remnants  of  the  Sunday  funnies.  Little  Willie  Roe,  not  to 
be  outdone  in  unrestrained  individualism,  asserts  even  at  his  tender  age  his 
democratic  privilege  by  defacing  vdth  graven  images  or  obscene  verse  the  publij 
comfort  station  and,  if  he  thinks  of  the  future  at  all,  hopes  half  enviousl/’  he 
may  grow  up  to  the  proprietorship  of  a fine  string  of  hot -dog  stands  alcig  -'-ni.j 
much  traveled  historic  highway." 

These  quaint  and  simple  folk,  - honest  and  respectable  American  stool;- 
will  at  once  be  recognized  as  the  vanguard  of  the  political  forces  to  which 
planning  must  look  for  the  exponents  of  clean  government  and  the  shapers  of  the 
landscape  of  a "bigger  and  better"  tomorrow. 

Thus  it  becomes  plain  enough  that  one  man*s  liberties  can  begin  only 
where  another  man’s  rights  leave  off,  and  this  is  as  true  of  communities,  - be 
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they  village,  borough,  city,  townsliip,  county  or  state,  - as  it  is  of  individ- 
uals. The  more  swift  and  complicated  life  becomes,  the  more  necessary  it  be- 
comes that  people  cooperate  arad  stay  within  certain  limits  necessary  to  assure 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  If  people  abuse  the  free  and  un- 
limited uses  of  land,  - whether  for  offensive  residence,  dumps,  recreational 
activities,  - then  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  demands  restriction 
in  the  form  of  zoning  ordinances  and  police  orders.  If  folk  do  not  like  these 
stern  prohibitions  they  mnst  learn  to  effect  regulation  - and  above  all  self- 
regulation  "by  persuasion"'^  - by  m.utual  consideration  and  increased  ability  to 
put  themselves  into  the  other  fellow's  place.  That  is  true  democracy  brought 
from  the  skies  dovm  to  solid  every-day  earth  and  living. 
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Governmental  Disorganization 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor*  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania 
State  Planning  Board 

Fifty~five  million  people  or  45  per  cent  of  the  population  of  th' 
United  States  lived  within  the  96  metropolitan  districts  recognized  by  tl  8 
eral  Census  Bureau  in  1930*  Here  if  an3rwhere,  one  might  expect  to  find  - 

ness  of  government  conducted  with  a view  to  maximum  efficiency.  But  the  NationaJ. 
Resources  Committee  describes  the  urban  governmental  system  of  these  districts 
as  '*a  bewildering  maze  of  overlapping  authorities.” 

The  multiplicity  of  governments  in  the  metropolitan  areas  is  best  in« 
dicat ed  by  the  fact  that  in  1930  there  were  not  only  272  separate  incorporated 
places  in  the  New  York-Northeastern  New  Jersey  metropolitan  district,  135  fhe 
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Pittsburgh  district,  115  in  the  Chicago  area,  92  in  the  Philadelphia  district, 
and  56  in  the  Los  Angeles  district,  but  also  many  hundreds  of  other  governmental 
units  such  as  townships,  school  districts,  sanitary,  sewer,  library,  health, 
park,  forest  preserve,  street  lighting,  utility,  water,  and  even  mosquito- 
abatement  districts.  Thus,  these  communities  present  an  odd  picture  of  inde- 
pendent bailiwicks  performing  related  or  even  identical  governmental  functions 
with  some  degree  of  cooperation,  but  with  a great  degree  of  competition  for 
municipal  revenues,  administrative  prestige  and  legal  powers.  Frequently,  these 
districts  are  too  small  in  area  or  have  insufficient  tax  resources  to  support 
essential  public  services. 

All  this  governmental  duplication,  confusion  and  localism  are  in  sh?ap 
contrast  to  the  obvious  disregard  of  the  network  of  urban  boundary  lines  by  epi-' 
demies  which  complicate  urban  health  work,  by  criminals  who  are  not  stopped  by 
city  limits,  and  by  the  city  and  suburban  users  of  highways  and  transportation 
facilities  who  seldom  know  or  care  about  the  maze  of  political  boundaries  in 
metropolitan  districts. 

The  whole  problem  is  aggravated  by  the  customary  legal  difficulties 
in  applying  the  earlier,  and  now  unusual,  solutions  of  annexation,  consolidatior ^ 
and  federation  of  metropolitan  authorities  and  suburbs,  and  in  utilizing  the  mora 
frequent  and  current  devices  of  special  metropolitan  authorities,  intermunicipal 
and  extra-territorial  contractual  and  functional  relations,  and  interstate  and 
Federal  arrangements. 
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Levels  of  Planning 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  F«  A,  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania 
State  Planning  Board 

If  Public  planning  is  to  be  effective  to  the  greatest  possible  degree 
it  must  of  necessity  be  conducted  at  each  governmental  level  with,  of  course, 
a coordinated  activity  among  all.  It  is  unwise  to  assume  that  a national,  state 
or  regional  planning  agency  could  handle  competently  the  planning,  for  irstenjo. 
of  the  physical  detail  of  every  county,  city,  borough  and  tov/nship  within  its 
limits.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  problems  and  conditions  which  extend 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  our  municipalities,  and  it  is  equally  unwise  to  expect 
the  same  results  from  what  would  amount  to  piece->meal  planning  for  these  prob- 
lems by  local  agencies  as  from  the  one  large  Master  Plan  of  a broad  scale  cgsi  cy 
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such  as  national,  state  and  regional* 

Professors  William  E*  Cole  and  Hugh  P.  Crowe,  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  in  their  book,  "Recent  Trends  in  Rural  Planning,"  define  the  major 
fields  of  concentration  in  which  broad  scale  planning  is  feasible  as  being: 

1,  human  resources  planning;  2.  natural  resources  planning;  3*  economic 
planning;  4.  governmental  planning. 

Local  planning,  however,  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  physical 
development  of  the  individual  community* 

In  spite  of  this  distinction,  the  two  types  of  planning,  - local  and 
regional,  - can  and  must  cooperate  upon  problems  that  affect  both.  Flood  con- 
trol, stream  pollution,  highway  development  and  recreational  facilities  are  some 
of  these  problems.  In  the  matter  of  flood  control,  for  instance,  a good  examp', 
of  cooperation  between  the  various  levels  of  planning  agencies  may  be  shown.  Tl.' 
planning  agency  of  a community  menaced  by  high-v/aters  desires  to  put  an  end  to 
the  annual  destruction  of  property  by  the  Spring  floods.  Its  first  step  should 
be  to  arrange  for  cooperation  with  the  regional  planning  commission,  an  agency 
which  should  embrace  the  drainage  basin  of  the  stream  causing  the  havoc,  and  with 
the  State  Planning  Board*  ThU«,  the  knowledge  that  each  of  these  agencies  possec 
es  upon  flood  control  may  be  pooled  to  mutual  advantage,  because  while  the  state 
and  regional  planning  agencies  will  be  equally  as  interested  in  keeping  the  flood 
waters  out  of  the  local  planning  commission's  community,  as  is  the  latter,  thoy 
will  also  have  the  broader  view  of  looking  toward  the  effect  the  varxjue  tipe.e 
of  flood  protection  might  have  upon  other  communities  farther  down  the  ri-er. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  best  interests  of  the  greatest  number  will  be  served 
more  perfectly  through  such  cooperation. 

Pennsylvania  has  at  this  v/riting  sixty-three  local  planning 
sions,  twenty— eight  of  which  are  in  cities  and  a like  number  in  boroughs.  Tn 
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other  seyen  are  distributed  among  counties  (two)  and  first-class  townships 
(five).  For  broad-scale  planning,  Pennsylvania  has  its  State  Planning  Board  and 
is  cooperating  with  neighboring  states  through  the  Inter-State  Commission  on 
the  Delaware  Basin,  Tri-State  Planning  Commission,  and  the  Ohio  Valley  Plan- 
ning Commission* 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION  WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  29,  1938 
KNOW  YOUR  STATE 

Water  Use  Planning 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania 
State  Planning  Board. 

The  lament  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  "Water,  water  everywhere,  but  not 
a drop  to  drink  1"  would  shortly  become  the  plaint  of  many  of  the  people  in  Penn 
sylvania  were  any  or  all  of  the  systems  that  purify  the  water  v;hich  is  pumped 
from  our  rivers  and  streams  for  drinking  purposes  suddenly  to  cease  f unctioniir 
We  would  soon  find  our  water  contaminated  with  industrial  wastes  and  sewag*^ 
unfit  to  drink  and  hardly  palatable. 

The  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence  is  remote,  yet  it  serves  to  il 
lustrate  the  dangerous  conditions  existent  in  our  v/ater  sources.  And,  aware  of 
these  conditions,  we  should  unhesitatingly  recognize  the  need  for  constant  plan 
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ning  to  assure  at  all  times  an  adequate  and  safe  supply. 

It  is  always  encouraging,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  report  that  plan- 
ning agencies  for  such  remedy  now  exist.  In  the  Ohio  River  basin,  which  drains 
30.5^  of  the  State,  we  have  the  Ohio  Valley  Planning  Comjnission}  '.vhile  in  the 
Delaware  River  Basin,  draining  approximately  14|^,  the  Interstate  Commission  on 
the  Delaware  Basin,  better  known  as  INCODEL,  and  the  Tri-State  Planning  Com- 
mission. As  yet,  the  third  member  of  our  three  greatest  drainage  systems,  the 
Susquehanna,  draining  46^,  does  not  have  such  a planning  agency,  nor  do  the  five 
smaller  basins*  Beaver,  Erie,  Genesee,  Potomac  and  Chesapeake.  The  picture 
is  all  the  more  encouraging,  since  water  use  planning  is  a comparatively  recent 
development  attracting  increasing  attention. 

Though  important,  the  cure  of  water  pollution  is  but  one  of  the  pro'^- 
lems  which  confront  the  drainage  basin  planners.  In  a recent  report  upon  "Penn- 
sylvanians Drainage  Structure",  the  State  Planning  Board  included  the  follov/ing 
discussion  of  outstanding  problems  in  the  major  basins* 

"For  the  Delaware  River  Basin  in  Pennsylvania  the  outstanding  proble 
are  the  abatement  of  excessive  pollution  on  the  lower  Delav/are  and  Schuylkill 
rivers,  water  supplies  for  the  Philadelphia  metropolitan  area,  flood  control  on 
the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  rivers,  and  the  control  of  soil  erosion.  In  the  Susqu 
hanna  Basin,  the  major  problems  are  flood  control,  the  abatement  of  pollution, 
and  water  supplies  for  many  of  the  smaller  boroughs  and  villages.  Flood  contrc". 
pollution  abatement  and  industrial  v/ater  supplies  are  the  major  problems  o*"  t’-.c- 
Upper  Chio  Basin,  while  the  problem  of  financing  both  correctional  proj  C?  C L o cLTlL. 
desirable  developments  is  paramount  in  all  Basins. 

"Unfortunately,  the  boundaries  of  drainage  basins  rarely  conform  with 
State  lines.  Since,  however,  the  need  for  effective  cooperative  planning  has 
become  more  widely  understood,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  interstate  commissions 
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guided  by  facts  and  plans  supplied  by  the  planning  boards  and  by  the  health  and 
v/ater  engineers  of  the  several  states,  will  be  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
those  interstate  compacts  and  regulations  needed  to  solve  the  problems. 

"The  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board  is  at  present  engaged  in  making 
studies  of  the  portions  of  drainage  basins  lying  within  its  borders.  Data  per- 
tinent to  water  use  and  its  problems  have  been  collected  and  are  being  coordinated 
with  similar  data  collected  by  adjoining  States.  These  drainage  basin  data  ?/hen 
properly  integrated  with  other  data  such  as  that  relative  to  land  use,  popula- 
tion, transportation  and  industry,  will  form  part  of  the  scientific  basis  for 
the  formulation  of  a Master  Plan  for  Pennsylvania," 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION  ’7EDNESDAY,  JULY  6,  1938 
KNOW  YOUR  STATE 

Pattern  and  Background  of  Pennsylvania 
Urbanism 

(This  is  the  first  of  a series  of  six  articles,  dealing 
with  urbanism,  past,  present  and  future  in  Pennsylvania) 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper)  by 
F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board 

Pennsylvania,  with  354-  urban  communities,  is  far  and  away  the  Nation’s 
er  in  the  number  of  such  communities  in  any  one  State,  New  York  comes  eec'^ni 
with  196,  Illinois  third  with  192.  To  be  ranked  as  urban,  a community  mu'i 
at  least  2500  persons. 

The  fact  that  Pennsylvania  has  a greater  number  of  urban  communities  thar 
its  sister.  New  York,  is  significant,  because  not  only  does  New  York  have  nearl 
3,000,000  more  residents  than  our  Commonwealth,  but  the  percentage  of  its  popu- 
lation classified  as  urban  is  also  greater;  roughly,  80^  to  our  70^, 
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Thus,  it  is  immediately  evident  that  Pennsylvania  has  a great  many  more 
medium  size  and  small  urban  communities  than  either  of  the  nearest  ranking 
States,  New  York  and  Illinois. 

This  conclusion  is  supported  by  the  statistics  which  disclose  that  while 
there  are  five  cities  in  the  Keystone  State  with  more,  than  100,000  population, 
the  number  of  cities  in  this  class  is  exceeded  in  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  with  Texas,  Indiana  and  California  having  the  same  number  as 
Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania  begins  to  assume  its  numerical  superiority  in  the  25,000  to 
100,000  class  having  22  such  communities  but  sharing  first  place  in  this  divi'* 
sion  with  Illinois. 

The  real  difference,  however,  comes  in  the  2500  to  25,000  class  where 
Pennsylvanians  327  such  communities  give  it  an  enormous  margin  over  any  other 
state. 

There  are  two  major  reasons  for  this  preponderance  of  medium  sized  and 
smaller  communities  in  our  State  other  than  large  cities  or  a larger  rural  pop- 
ulation* 

(1)  Our  pattern  of  industrialization  which  has  caused  to  spring  up  many 
communities,  dependent  upon  local  industrial  enterprise  servicing  surrounding 
areas  largely  agricultural,  and 

(2)  The  company  towns  of  the  coal  mining  industry  scattered  over  thousa  v 
of  square  miles  and  of  the  large  scale  iron  and  steel  plants,  some  of  tliem  2 
ing  back  to  the  old  charcoal  furnace  days. 

Some  of  these  are  conditions  peculiar  to  Pennsylvania,  and  the  reasons  f :i‘ 
the  existence  of  our  other  communities  could  be  applied  equally  as  well  in 
many  sections  of  the  country. 
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. Thus,  the  inescapable  conclusion  must  be  reached  that  the  future  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s urban  population,  which  in  reality  means  the  future  of  Pennsylvania 
itself,  depends  upon  the  future  of  our  coal  resources  and  our  manufacture  of 
steel*  This  conclusion  is  hardly  a new  or  novel  one,  but  the  facts  of  our  \irban 
dependency  upon  coal  and  steel  serves  as  added  proof  of  its  importance. 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION  WEDNESDAY,  JULY  13,  1938 
KNOW  YOUR  STATE 


Trade  Centers  of  Pennsylvania 


(This  is  the  second  of  a series  of  six  articles, 
dealing  with  Urbanism,  past,  present  and  future 
in  Pennsylvania) 

Prepared  for  the  (Editors  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania 
State  Planning  Board 

It  has  been  said:  "If  a man  build  a better  mouse-trap,  though  he 
live  in  the  deepest  forest,  the  world  will  beat  a path  to  his  door,"  And  r e 
far  as  seeking  the  unusual  is  concerned,  this  may  well  be  true. 

When  it  com.es  to  finding  a place  in  which  to  buy  their  ordinary,  ever 
day  commodities,  however,  our  people,  unless  certain  inducem-ents  are  offered, 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  ignore  accessibility.  That  they  do  not  is  borne 
out  by  the  statistics  which  sho':/  that  the  retail  merchandising  business  has  a 
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tendency  to  flow  to  well-defined  centers  largely  in  proportion  to  accessibility 
Research  conducted  by  a national ly-kno'«vn  research  organization  has 
disclosed  that  there  are  32  such  centers  in  Pennsylvania.  In  addition,  Tioga 
and  Bradford  Counties  have  no  specific  shopping  center  assigned,  while  Sus- 
quehanna County  comes  under  the  Binghamton,  New  York,  shopping  center.  Very 
naturally’,  the  largest  of  these  centers  in  population,  total  sales  and  terri- 
tory are  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh.  These  two  centers  serve  5^'-  of  the  peopl 
have  52?'^  of  the  total  number  of  stores  and  do  60^  of  the  total  business. 

Considering  the  major  business  classifications,  we  find  that  25^  of 
the  merchandising  dollar  of  the  State  is  spent  for  food,  17^  for  automotive 
requirements,  16^  for  general  merchandise  and  10^  for  apparel. 

Although  each  of  Pennsylvania’ s retail  shopping  areas  derives  its  na'n, 
from  the  city  which  is  its  shopping  cender,  stores  in  the  m^any  towns  in  each 
area  obviously  do  a considerable  amount  of  local  business.  The  family  food 
basket  is  filled  in  home  markets;  automobiles  being  sold  at  fixed  prices  are 
bought  at  agencies  convenient  to  home;  miscellaneous  purchases  are  bought  lo- 
cally or  in  the  suburbs  where  there  is  convenient  parking  space.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  national  advertising  and  our  contacts  with  the  cities  have  made  us 
style  conscious;  we  prefer  to  do  our  shopping  in  the  city  for  clothes,  curtal'.i:,- 
furniture,  rugs,  pianos,  and  such  other  finer  merchandise  --  purchases  ras-de 
only  after  mature  deliberation. 

The  shaping  up  of  definite  shopping  areas  has  been  due  te  it-,f Ir: en" 
long  at  work.  The  sliiiting  of  trade  in  certain  lines  of  merche.rdiss  au.-.y 
from  the  country  stores  and  small  town  stores  to  the  county  seats  and  cities 
has  been  going  on  for  many  3'’ears,  but  it  has  been  particularly  marked  since  iS'2 
Some  of  the  shopping  center  cities  have  been  losing  trade  to  the  large  stores 
in  the  metropolitan  districts,  Vut  this  shift  has  been  less  marked  than  the 
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changes  in  the  areas  themselves.  During  this  period  some  shifts  have  been 
taking  place  in  the  opposite  direction  but  in  a less  marked  degree.  Limitation 
of  parking  facilities  led  some  stores  to  establish  suburban  branches,  l^ail 
order  houses  may  have  sensed  a falling  off  in  catalog  sales  after  opening  up 
their  retail  chain  stores.  Suburban  department  stores,  roadside  stands?  gaso- 
line filling  stations  v/ith  their  increasing  lines  of  merchandise,  can  be  m.en- 
tioned  as  some  of  these  influencing  factors. 

The  basic  cause  of  the  shifting  of  purchasing  and  the  formation  of 
well-defined  shopping  areas  has  been  the  increased  use  of  automobiles  (includ- 
ing trucks)  and  the  development  of  good  road  systems.  Supplementary  to  these 
causes  are  the  groY/th  in  popularity  of  motion  pictures  and  the  appeal  of  radio 
advertising.  Generally,  rural  folks  now  go  to  the  larger  towns  of  their  area 
to  shop  and  to  visit  the  miotion  picture  houses  and  to  see  the  large  displays 
of  good  merchandise.  Consequently,  the  lag  in  the  spread  of  styles  from  the 
city  to  the  country  is  lessened.  Instead  of  drawing  their  rural  trade  from 
a radius  of  five  or  six  miles,  the  urban  stores  now  get  business  from  distances 
of  thirty  miles  or  more  and  the  change  is  still  going  on.  Automobile  speeds 
have  been  increasing  with  a corresponding  increase  in  distances  traveled  by 
shoppers  and  the  urban  store  truck  delivery. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 


The  Satellite  City 


(This  is  the  third  of  a series  of  six  articles  deal- 
ing with  Urbanism,  past,  present  and  future  in 
Pennsylvania) 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor;  Insert  name  of  your  papor) 
by  F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania 
State  Planning  Board 


It  has  been  said  that  the  suburbanite  shuttles  back  and  forth  from  a place 
where  he  would  rather  not  live  to  a place  where  he  would  rather  not  work.  In 
its  report  on  Urbanism  the  National  Resources  Committee  says  that  what  is 
happening  is  not  a flight  from  the  City  but  that  the  urbanite  is  steadily  being 
transformed  into  the  suburbanite. 

In  his  daily  or  periodical  oscillating  movement,  of  which  the  clock  and 
the  time  schedule  are  symbolic,  the  suburban  commuter  exhibits  the  peculiar  seg- 
mentalization  of  working  and  living  so  characteristic  of  modern  urban  society. 
The  bedrooms  of  American  cities  are  to  be  found  in  increasing  numbers  in  the 
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dormitory  colonies  of  the  suburbs.  The  suburbanite,  who  in  his  daily  routine 
oscillates  between  his  vocation  involving  the  humdrum,  high-speed,  technical 
work  of  business,  industry,  and  the  professions  in  the  heart  of  the  metropolis, 
and  his  avocation,  which  may  range  from  amateur  gardening  and  similar  pastoral 
activities  to  suburban  politics,  is  not  an  exception  to  the  urban  type  of  per- 
sonality but  is  merely  a variety  of  it. 

The  motives  leading  to  this  type  of  existence  are  to  be  sought  in  the  urge 
to  escape  the  obnoxious  aspects  of  urban  life  without  at  the  same  time  losing 
access  to  its  economic  and  cultural  advantages.  In  the  process,  the  form  and 
the  functions  of  the  city  are  being  revolutionized. 

The  growth  of  the  96  metropolitan  districts  recognized  by  the  United  States 
Census  in  1930  illustrates  the  nature  of  the  regional  development  of  the  urban 
community.  Since  1900  the  rate  of  population  increase  has  been  greater  in  the 
satellite  areas  surrounding  the  large  cities  than  that  within  their  limits. 

While  the  central  cities  in  the  decade  1920-30  increased  22.3  percent,  those 
portions  of  the  metropolitan  districts  lying  outside  the  central  cities  increased 
at  about  twice  this  rate,  or  nearly  six  times  as  much  as  the  non-metropolitan 
part  of  the  United  States* 

The  central  cities  contain  a declining  proportion  of  the  total  population 
of  the  metropolitan  districts,  indicating  that  metropolitan  growth  is,  in  even 
larger  degree  than  formerly,  a suburban  trend.  While  the  movement  of  the  last 
100  years  toward  the  centralization  of  population  apparently  continues,  satellit 
cities  and  surrounding  rural  areas  are  actually  increasing  so  rapidly  as  to 
evidence  a powerful  dispersive  force  within  urban  regions. 
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Metropolitan  Districts 
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During  the  past  several  decades  urban  gro\vth  in  Pennsylvania,  parallel- 
ing that  in  the  Nation,  has  been  definitely  regional.  While  our  cities  them- 
selves have  increased  at  a rapid  rate,  the  important  gain  has  been  in  their  sub- 
urban districts  where  the  rate  of  gro^jvth  has  been  approximately  twice  that  of 
th©  cities  proper. 

Ninety-six  regional  areas  of  urban  population  scattered  throughout  the 
Nation  have  gained  the  status  of  metropolitan  districts,  according  to  the  1930 
census.  The  census  defines  a metropolitan  district  as  an  urban  area  having  a 
total  of  at  least  100,000  persons,  an  over-all  population  density  of  150  persons 
to  the  square  mile  and  "a  dominant  central  city." 


Ten  of  these  ninety-six  areas  are  in  Pennsylvania,  with  approximately 
two-thirds  (6,622,274)  of  the  State's  population  (9,631,650)  dv/elling  in  these 


areas,  Pennsylvania ' s metropolitan  districts  are:  Philadelphia  (25847,148 
total  population),  Pittsburgh  (l5953s688  total  pop.),  Scranton-'”ilkes  Barre 
(652,312  total  pop.)  Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton  (322,172  total  pop.),  Reading 
(170,486  total  pop.),  Harrisburg  (l6l,672  total  pop.),  Johnstovv-n  (147,611  total 
pop.),  Erie  (l29,8l7  total  pop.),  Lancaster  (123,156  total  pop.),  and  Altoona 
(114,232  total  pop.). 

The  tremendous  importance  of  these  metropolitan  districts  in  our  State's 
life  is  readily  apparent  even  in  the  foregoing  bare  population  figures. 

Has  this  regional  growth  of  urban  population  created  any  problems?  The 
National  Resources  Committee  says  yes.  In  that  body's  report  on  Urbanism,  the 
statement  is  made  that  the  urban  governmental  system  of  these  districts  consists 
of  a bewildering  maze  of  overlapping  authorities.  That  v/hile  the  people  in 
these  districts  are  bound  together  economically,  they  are  separated  politically. 
That  frequently  the  smaller  political  districts  v/ithin  the  larger  urban  region 
have  insufficient  tax  resources  to  support  essential  public  services. 

As  remedy  for  these  conditions,  the  National  Resources  Committee  calls 
for  reconsideration  of  the  governmental  management  and  structure  of  "these 
emerging  centers  of  urban  life."  Proper  conduct  of  metropolitan  affairs  requires 
an  enlargement  and  development  of  local  governmental  areas,  powers  and  techniques 
irrespective  of  the  political  boundary  lines  v/hich  criss-cross  these  complex 
urban  districts. 
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"An  Ounce  of  Prevention  - " 
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Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper)  by 
F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board 

At  some  time  or  other  we  have  all,  no  doubt,  listened  (patiently  or 
otherv/ise)  to  the  oft  repeated  adages  that  "an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure";  that  "a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine."  Perhaps,  too,  occasions 
have  risen  in  our  daily  life  by  which  we  were  able  to  prove  for  ourselves  the 
wisdom  of  these  maxims. 

All  too  often,  however,  our  regard  for  this  "advance  thinking"  is  not 
carried  over  into  our  public  consciousness.  The  unwholesome  consequences  which 
can  come  from  such  neglect  are  strikingly  illustrated  in  an  article  by  Roy 
Helton  in  the  July  issue  of  "Pennsylvania  Planning,"  describing  the  necessity 
for  the  "ounce  of  prevention"  gospel  in  public  administration. 

It.  says,  in  part: 
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"Planning  may  be  a forbidding  or  mysterious  word  for  some,  but  the  sav- 
ing of  human  lives  is  a phase  of  it  that  any  man  can  understand  and  every  com- 
munity vfill  approve.  ''.Vhen  a single  child  is  kidnapped  and  murdered,  the  v/hole 
nation  is  aroused  to  rightful  horror  and  springs  into  action  to  punish  the  guilty 
and  prevent  a repetition  of  the  crime, 

"But  every  child  killed  on  a highway  is  just  as  much  a loss  of  human 
life,  and  just  as  much  a proper  cause  for  public  horror  and  corrective  action. 

In  this  case,  all  too  often,  the  indignation  should  be  directed,  not  at  the  un- 
happy driver  under  whose  car  a playing  child  rushes  after  its  ball,  but  at  our- 
selves for  providing  that  child  no  safe  place  for  play,  away  from  the  public 
roads.  Every  such  accident  is  a pov/erful  appeal  to  us  all  for  wise  planning  in 

v/hich  the  state  and  the  local  community  rtiust  both  cooperate 

"Nothing  the  school  can  do  will  comipensate  for  such  a lack  of  planning 
on  the  part  of  the  community  that  erects  it.  Or  suppose,  as  the  community  de- 
velops, its  fine  nevi;  school  turns  out  to  have  been  placed  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  principal  road.  Then  more  and  more  of  its  children  must  four  times  every 
day  cross  a main  route  of  travel.  ’7e  organize  safety  patrols,  '“'e  employ  police 
at  the  crossings.  And  all  that  entails  a constant  and  growing  watchfulness  and 
expense.  The  prevention  of  even  one  such  misplacement,  or  the  saving  of  one 
child's  life  would  pay  for  many  times  the  cost  of  a local  planning  program..... 

"Planning  is  the  instrument  through  which  our  'want  for  better  living  can 
find  expression,  ‘'^'e  all  have  that  want.  But  to  make  it  effective  and  to  attain 
a better  way  of  life,  - better  surroundings  and  happier  conditions,  requires 
study,  knov/ledge  and  experience  in  this  special  field.  To  deal  with  all  the  in- 
fluences that  effect  human  welfare,  safety  and  grovrth  is  no  amateur  job." 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 


"Man  Makes  the  Tov/n" 


(This  is  the  sixth  in  a series  of  articles  dealing  with 
Urbanism  - past,  present  and  future  - in  Pennsylvania) 


Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  F,  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board. 


It  has  taken  a long  time  for  man  to  realize  that  city  growth  and 
development  need  not  be  a "natural  phenomenon,"  quite  beyond  man's  control. 

Only  no?/  are  most  of  us  beginning  to  realize  that  a city  is  a man-made  thing,  - 
that  collectively  we  can  pretty  much  control  a city's  destiny,  - that  leaving 
city  growth  to  chance  is  courting  disaster. 

This  is  the  message  brought  to  us  in  the  most  recent  issue  of 
"Pennsylvania  Planning,'*  in  an  article,  "Man  Makes  the  Town,"  by  Russell 
VanNest  Black,  State  Planning  Board  consultant.  The  article  points  out  that 
personal  liberty  by  no  means  needs  to  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  achieve  the 
city,  "but  that  somehov/  there  must  be  brought  into  the  picture  a unity  of 
purpose  and  plan  in  respect  to  matters  of  broad  community  concern. 

"These  matters  include  the  city  structure  as  comprised  of  streets | 
parks  and  other  public  open  spaces;  school  and  other  public  building  sites, 
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and  railroads  and  other  transportat ion  facilities.  It  is  of  further  coranunity 
concern  that  room  be  provided  somewhere  in  the  city  for  all  legitimate  city 
structures  and  uses,  including  those  of  business  and  industry.  Formulation  of 
some  preconception  of  what  the  city  structure  should  be  and  the  exercise  of 
such  controls  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  about  that  preconceived  structure 
are  vfnat  we  are  coming  to  know  as  city  planning.  The  regulation  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  private  structures  and  uses  is  a special  branch  of  city  planning 
which  we  call  zoning. 

"The  machinery  of  city  planning  and  zoning,  as  provided  for  under  the 
laws  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  most  other  states,  provides  a modern  method  by 
which  man  may  consciously  shape  the  destiny  of  his  toiwi.  It  is  a method  by 
which,  under  democracy,  we  may  build  cities  in  accordance  with  a unified 
objective  almost  as  positively  and  effectively,  - if  we  only  knovi/'  it,  - as  by 
the  one-man  vision  and  objective  that  virent  into  the  building  of  the  age-old 
feudal  tovms. 

"Man  makes  the  town?  — only  wdien  what  is  meant  is  that  many  nien  make 
the  town.  And  it  is  only  v/hen  the  ideas  and  objectives  of  these  many  men  can 
be  woven  into  a single  pattern  that  there  results  a city  creditable  to  man's 
present  knowledge  and  ingenuity  and  suitable  to  the  age  and  aspirations  in 
which  he  lives." 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
Pennsylvania's  Lesser  Metropolitan  Districts 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper)  by 

F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State 

Planning  Board 

Lesser  metropolitan  districts  - ^f  which  Pennsylvania  has  six  - are 
still  another  important  part  of  our  State's  urban  population  picture.  Lesser 
raetropolitan  districts  are  urban  areas  comparable  in  many  ways  to  metropolitan 
districts  (discussed  in  a recent  article)  but  v/hich  lack  one  or  more  of  the 
requirements  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Census  has  set  up  for  determining 
metropolitan  districts. 

Lesser  metropolitan  districts  are  defined  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board  as  having  a total  population  of  at  least  50 j 000  persons  and  an 
over-all  population  density  of  150  persons  to  the  square  mile.  This  differs 
from  the  census  requirements  for  metropolitan  districts  in  that  the  latter  must 
have  at  least  100,000  persons  and  must  have  a dominant  central  city  of  50,000 
persons,  in  addition  to  the  requirement  of  150  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

Among  those  districts  v/hich  fall  into  the  lesser  metropolitan  classi- 
fication in  Pennsylvania  are:  New  Castle  - Beaver  Falls,  152,201  total  pop- 


ulationi  Yorkj  96,199  total  population;  Hazelton,  83,74-0  total  population,  and 
lilliamsport 5 60,499  total  population. 

Somewhat  dissimilar  from  these  four  in  that  they  have  no  dominating 
central  city  are  the  Schuylkill  County  - Northumberland  County  district  (which 
includes  Pottsville,  Shamokin,  Shenandoah,  etc),  239,046  total  population,  and 
the  Schuylkill  County  - Carbon  County  district  (v/hich  includes  Tamaqua,  Palmer- 
ton,  Mauch  Chunk,  etc),  68,868  total  population.  These  districts  are  composed 
of  a series  of  smaller  municipalities  surrounded  by  densely  populated  areas. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  is  disclosed  that  both  the  New  Castle  - Beaver 
Falls  and  the  Schuylkill  County  - Northumberland  County  districts  are  large 
enough  in  total  population  to  qualify  as  Bureau  of  Census  metropolitan  dis- 
tricts, The  only  requirement  lacking  is  a central  city  of  50,000  or  more  pop- 
ulation, Since  New  Castle  City,  however,  had  48,674  population,  according  to 
■d',e  1930  census,  it  may  be  safe  to  anticipate  that  the  1940  census  will  dis- 
’..''ose  the  New  Castle  - Beaver  Falls  area  as  a metropolitan  district  at  that 
■'.ime . 

The  York  district,  which  lacks  only  4,000  of  the  100,000  population 
necessary  to  become  a metropolitan  district,  may  also  reach  this  status  in 
1940  because  York  City's  population  of  55,254-  is  already  more  than  enough 
to  qualify  it  as  a dominant  central  city. 

Should  both  of  these  areas  pass  into  the  metropolitan  class  in  1940, 
all  but  one  of  the  remaining  four  areas  will  be  in  the  hard  coal  region. 
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RELEASED  FOR  FUBLICATION  ’TEDKESDAY,  AUGUST  23?  1938 
KNOT  YOUR  STATE 
Rural  Population  Trends 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor;  Insert  name  of  your  paper)  by 
F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board 

Despite  the  very  definite  urban  trend  in  Pennsylvania,  our  State  still 
has  a rural  population  exceeded  only  by  one  other  --  Texas,  and  that  by  the 
narrow  margin  of  3? 435? 36 7 against  3 ? 09 7? 839 • 

It  is  a popular  fallacy  to  assume  that  all  rural  population  is  farm 
population.  Such  is  far  from  the  case,  especially  in  Pennsylvania,  iiere  v/e 
find  that  of  the  3?097?839  persons  that  are  classified  as  rural  population,  on- 
ly 846,240  persons  come  under  the  heading  of  farm  population^  the  remaining 
2,251,599  being  classed  as  rural  non-farm. 

Rural  non-farm  population  is  defined  as  people  residing  in  circum- 
stances v/hich  are  neither  urban  nor  farm.  This  group  includes  people  who  live 
in  rural  surroundings  but  who  do  not  farm  or  people  residing  in  small  villages 
(less  than  2,500  population),  A large  proportion  of  this  rural  non-farm  pop- 
ulation is  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  outlying  suburbs  that  cluster  about 
Pennsylvania's  cities  and  larger  boroughs. 


Between  1920  and  1930,  although  the  rural  non-farm  population  in- 
creased 3*7  psr  cent,  Pennsylvania's  total  rural  population  suffered  a 3*5 
per  cent  decline.  This  loss  is  accounted  for  by  the  rural  farm  section  de- 
clining 10,1  per  cento  These  figures  are  significant  because  they  show  the 
changing  composition  of  our  rural  population, 

y/ith  the  corning  of  the  depression,  however,  many  thousands  of  Penn- 
sylvanians caught  in  the  swirl  of  unemployment  returned  to  the  farm  for  a 
livelihood  or  support,  -between  1930  a-i'i'i  1935  our  State's  rural  farm  popula- 
tion increased  118,388  persons  or  nearly  14  per  cent.  ’7ith  the  return  of 
good  times,  the  former  trend  is  expected  to  pic!:  up  vhiere  it  had  been  temiporar- 
ily  halted  by  the  depression.  7/hile  figures  are  not  available  for  Pennsyl- 
vania, this  supposition  is  substantiated  by  an  estimate  made  for  the  Nation 
as  a whole  which  shows  that  in  the  last  ye,ar,  approximately  1,160,000  persons 
moved  from  farms  while  872  persons  moved  to  farms. 
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KNO'V  YOUR  STATE 

Pennsylvania's  Diversified  Faming 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper)  by 
F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board. 

Pennsylvania' s vide  range  in  agYicultural  activity  is  nov/here  more 
strikingly  illustrated  than  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been  necessary  for  farm^ 
experts  to  divide  the  State  into  tv/enty-five  separate  and  distinct  farming 
areas.*  These  areas  range  in  character  from  sections  where  a diversified 
farming  is  practiced  to  other  sections  \7here  only  a single  crop  is  harvested. 

Outstanding  among  the  types  of  farming  practiced  in  our  State  ares 
dairying;  the  growing  of  vegetables,  fruits,  mushrooms  and  tobacco,  and  the 
raising  of  chickens,  cattle  and  sheep. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this  diversification  of  farming. 
Foremost,  of  course,  are  the  physical  differences  in  the  various  sections  of 
the  State  --  differences  in  topography,  in  soil  and  in  climate.  Then,  too, 
proximity  of  markets  has  played  an  important  part  in  determining  the  character 
of  farming  in  certain  areas.  For  instance,  miost  of  northeastern  Pennsylvania 
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engages  in  dairying  because  of  its  nearness  to  New  York  City  v/hich  can 
consune  at  least  as  much  milk  as  this  area  can  produce. 

■,7ill  this  diversification  of  farming  continue?  The  best  ansv/er  to 
this  may  be  gained  from  the  findings  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  Agri- 
cultural Esperiment  Station*  Basing  their  conclusions  on  a vast  amount  of 
research,  they  have  discovered  the  following  eight  significant  trends  in 
Pennsylvania  farming; 

1,  Dairying  and  poultry  raising  are  likely  to  increase,  v;hile  hogs 
will  be  grov/n  in  (Ertain  parts  of  the  State  mostly  for  local  consumption. 

Beef  cattle  and  sheep  production  v/ill  probably  continue  to  decline  slowly  in 
those  areas  where  they  are  still  important, 

2.  Crop  production  will  no  doubt  be  directed  more  toward  the  grow- 
j ing  of  dairy  and  poultry  feeds  rather  than  of  cereals  for  sale, 

; 3»  The  decline  in  the  production  of  timothy  hay  will  probably  con- 

I tinue  and  more  alfalfa,  clover,  mixed  clover  and  timothy,  and  woybeans  suit- 
i 

; able  for  feeding  to  dairy  cattle  will  be  grov/n. 

I 

' 4,  Barley  will  tend  to  replace  some  of  the  oats  on  the  better  soils. 

: 5*  Potato,  apple,  and  peach  growing  on  a commercial  scale  will 

increase.  The  farms  will  have  sufficient  acreage  to  warrant  the  use  of  labor- 
I saving  equipment,  such  as  planters,  diggers,  sprayers,  graders,  storage  and 
; packing  sheds.  The  small  farm:  orchard  and  potato  patch  will  be  retained  for 
j hone  use  only,  or  will  disappear. 

6«  The  trend  in  the  production  of  small  fruits,  especially 
■raspberries  and  strawberries,  is  upward. 

I 7»  Vegetable  production  will  continue  near  the  larger  cities  and 

I will  probably  expand  where  roadside  and  farm  marketing  opportunities  are 
I outstanding.  Proximity  to  a large  consuming  population  v/ill  encourage 
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incr6ase4  production  of  crops  like  sweet  corn  in  which  deterioration  begins 
soon  after  harvesting. 

8.  There  will  probably  be  some  increase  in  part  time  farming  for 
industrial  workers,  self-sufficing  farms  will  continue  to  servo  as  a place 
of  retirement  for  farmers  as  well  as  for  industrial  v/orkers.  Tho  expansion 
of  State-owned  land  for  recreational  and  forestry  uses  vd.ll  also  tend  to  in- 
crease tho  opportunities  for  part-time  fanning  in  the  areas  adjacent  to  these 
development Ss 


* A mimeographed  bulletin  listing  the  names  and  locations  of  these  sections 
with  a brief  description  of  each  will  be  mailed  free  to  readers  of  this 
newspaper  upon  request  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board,  9^8  North 
Third  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 

Backgrounds  of  Pennsylvania  Regionalism 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor;  Insert  Name  of  your  paper)  by 
F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board. 

(This  is  the  first  in  a sbries  of  articles  dealing  with 
regionalism  and  regional  planning  in  Pennsylvania.) 

Six  hundred  million  years  ago,  geologists  estimnate,  Pennsylvania 
was  part  of  a huge  inland  sea.  Countless  years  later  the  sea  had  receded 
and  in  its  place  were  mountains  as  high  as  the  Alps  or  the  Andes  of  today. 
Then  followed  several  million  years  of  erosion,  during  which  period  the 
mountains  wore  down  to  a plane  but  little  above  sea  level.  Finally,  as  the 
result  of  a succession  of  broad  uplifts  'with  long  stops  between  each,  and 
the  gradual  wearing  down  of  the  softer  rocks  into  valleys,  the;.harder  rocks 
remaining  as  ridges,  Pennsylvania's  present  topography  was  evolved. 

This  topography  is  such  that  Pennsylvania  falls  naturally  into 
five  physiographic  regions:  (a)  the  Pennsylvania  part  of  the  Atlantic 
Coastal  Plain,  (b)  the  Piedmont  Plateau,  (c)  the  Ridge  and  Valley  Region, 
(d)  the  Allegheny  Plc-teau.  (e)  the  Luke  Erie  Plain. 
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Pennsylvania' s part  of  the  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain  is  a narrow 
strip  of  flat  lov\/-land  located  along  the  Delav/are  River  in  the  southeastern 
corner  of  the  State. 

The  Piedmont  Plateau  is  a broad  undulating  area  taking  in  all 
the  land  from  the  Coastu.1  Plain  to  the  Ridge  and  Valley  Region.  It  in- 
cludes about  one-ninth  of  the  State. 

The  Ridge  and  Valley  Region  includes  both  the  Pennsylvania 
section  of  the  Great  Valley  (comprehensive  name  given  to  the  Lehigh, 

Lebanon  and  Cumberland  Valleys)  and  Pennsylvania's  sections  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Mount,  ins.  About  one-fourth  of  the  State's  area  is  embraced  by 
this  region. 

The  Allegheny  Plateau  includes  the  entire  area  north  and  vi^est  of 
the  Ridge  and  Valley  Region  except  the  Lc^ke  Erie  Plain.  It  covers  about 
two-thirds  of  the  State. 

The  Lake  Erie  Plain  is  a narrow  strip  of  steep  sloping  l.'.nd  lying 
along  Lake  Erie. 

Both  the  Coastal  Plain  and  the  Lcke  Erie  Basin  are  in  reality 
extensions  of  regions  existing  principally  in  neighboring  states. 

Between  these  two  areas  lie  the  mountain  and  valley  regions  which 
are  so  typically  Pennsylvania . Here  are  stored  the  vast  mineral  deposits 
which  have  catapulted  Pennsylvania  to  the  eminence  of  foremost  industrial 
state.  Here,  too,  are  the  fertile  valley  farmlands  which  have  given  a 
livelihood  to  millions  and  sustenance  to  millions  more.  And  here  also  are 
regions  of  unrivalbd  rural  beauty  which  are  providing  enjoyment  and  re+’ 
creation  to  increasingly  greater  numbers  of  people  from  every  part  of  the 
Nation. 

The  conservation  of  these  resources  and  the  continuation  of  their 
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benefits  is  one  of  the  important  jobs  confronting  the  plcinning  agencies 
of  this  Commonwealth 4 And,  if  the  job  is  to  be  done  correctly,  it  will 
involve  not  only  state  planning  and  municipal  planning,  but  connecting 
links  in  county  and  regional  planning  as  Vi/ell.  In  determining  the  bases 
for  regional  planning,  an  important  factor  will  be  the  utilization  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  five  aforementioned  physiographic  regions  and  the  twenty 
or  more  economic-goographic  regions  into  which  they  can  be  subdivided. 
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RELEASED  FOR  PraLICATION  WEDNESDAY,  SFPTEJiBER  14,  1938 
KNOW  YOUR  STATE 

Regionalism;  A Method  of  Planning 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor;  Insert  name  of  your  paper)  by 
F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board. 

(This  is  the  second  in  a series  of  articles  dealing  with 
regionalism  and  regional  planning  in  Pennsylvania.) 

Pennsylvania  may  be  said  to  have,  by  virtue  of  its  physical 


location  in  portions  of  some  half  dozen  interstate  drainage  basins,  a 
special  interest  in  regionalism.  Within  the  Commonwealth  are  also  em- 
braced a wide  range  of  distinct  cultural  and  economic  areas.  Swedish 
settlements  in  the  southeastern  portion,  Germans  in  Germantown  and  the 
great  limestone  valley  farm  regions,  Scotch  and  Irish  in  the  Y/yoraing 
Valley.  The  initiative  and  energy  of  these  peoples  combined  with  an  un- 
usal  degree  of  community  pride  and  enterprise  has  led  to  a wide  and 
diversified  opportunity  for  regional  planning. 

Among  these  regional  projects  the  most  notable  is  that  of 
"Incodel"  — the  Interstate  Commission  of  the  Delav^fare  River  Basin  — v/hich 


embraces  representation  and  interests  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey 
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and  Delaware.  Working  in  close  cooperation  with  the  health  engineers 
and  water  pollution  abatement  agencies  of  the  four  included  states, 

Incodel  has  already  a fine  record  of  accomplishment;  progress  toward 
the  abatement  of  stream  pollution  in  the  Philadelphia  metropolitan 
region  through  measures  such  as  assisting  in  the  creation  of  the  Delaware 
County  Authority  and  the  Darby  Creek  Joint  Authority  in  Pennsylvania; 
the  consolidation,  of  plc^nning  for  conservation  of  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  Delaware  Trail  as  one  of  the  Country's  great  scenic  routes,  as  dis- 
cussed at  the  recent  Callicoon  Conference  in  New  York  state. 

Here  we  have  practical  proof  of  what  sound  and  Icgitiirute  regional 
planning  can  and  should  accomplish.  None  of  this  accomplishment  could  have 
been  reasonably  expected  to  lie  vttthin  the  scope  and  powers  of  local  govern- 

t. 

merrts  working  separately.  Yet  the  failure  to  bring  about  regional  improve 

ments,.in  regard  to  such  inraediately  practical  and  beneficial  items  as  abata- 
raent  of  stream  pollution,  conservation  of  scenic  beauty,  unified-and  standard- - 
i zed  sewage  disposal,  flood  and  erosion  control,  seriously  affects  the 
comfort,  prosperity  and  well-being  of  all  of  the  local  communities  lying 
within  the  region. 

Regionalism  offers  a convenient  and  proper  basis  for  planning  the 
all-round  welfare  of  individual  communities  in  terms  of  the  larger  forces 
and  influences  which  more  and  more  complicate  life  in  even  the  remotest 
hamlet  or  village. 
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Prepared  for  the  ( Editor; insert  name'  of  your  paper)  by 
F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board. 

Metropolitan  Axea  Planning 

Of  approximately  a score  of  regional  planning  agencies  in  metro- 
politan districts  throughout  the  United  States,  four  - or  about  one-fifth- 
are  in  Pennsylvania.  These  are;  the  Regional  Planning  Federation  of  the 
Philadelphia  Tri-State  District;  the  Allegheny  County  (Pittsburgh  and  vicinit 
Planning  Commission;  the  Wyoming  Valley  Community  Council  ( Vilkes-Barre) , 
and  the  Harrisburg  Area  Regional  Planning  Committee. 

The  existence  of  these  four  regional  planning  organizations  in  cur 
State  represents  an  encouraging  start  tov/ard  the  ultimate  establishment  of 
similar  agencies  iti  all  of  the  metropolitan  and  othei'  highly  urbenized  reg:  o i 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  way  has  been  paved  for  such  an  eventuality  by  the 
passage,  at  last  year’s  session  of  General  Assembly,  of  legislation  enabli-^ 
official  regional  planning. 

Regional  planning  is  important  because  it  provides  an  instrument 


by  which  we  may  cope  with  planning  problems  that  extend  beyond  municipal 
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boundaries.  Typical  examples  of  such  problems  are  the  development  of  the 
region's  highways  - or  of  its  irecreational  facilities;  the  abatement  ' 
of  water  pollution;  the  correct  use  of  zoning. 

Of  the  purpose  of  regional  planning,  the  State  Planning  Board's 
most  recent  publication,  "Planning  and  Zoning;  - Powers  and  Procedures," 
has  this  to  says 

"Consolidation  of  the  Planning  functions  of  two  or  more  closely 
related  counties  or  municipalities  will  give  many  of  the  benefits  usually 
sought  through  political  annexations  or  consolidations.  V/here  political 
annexation  or  consolidation  is  the  recognized  ultimate  solution,  but 
difficult  of  immediate  accomiplishment , planning  on  a regional  basis  may  pave 
the  way  to  the  more  complete  governmental  unity  by  developing  the  habit  of 
cooperative  action  betv/esn  municipalities." 
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I'll  OH  HIHIS 

Pennsylvania's  Recreational  - Opportunities 

(This  is  the  first  in  a series  of  articles  on 
recreation  in  Pennsylvania  - its  present  fac- 
ilities and  potentialities*) 

Prepared  for  the  (Siitort  Insert  name  of  paper)  by 
F*  A*  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Bof.rd* 

"Pennsylvania  Has  Everything* t the  slogan  popularized  by  th© 
State  Publicity  Commission,  is  nowhere  more  appropriate  than  in  regard 
to-  the  re,sourc-0S  which  exist  for  recreational  development* 

For.  --iesunte  the  facts  tliat  Pe  •ins:- 1 van!  a is  the  most  highly 
industrialized  s'oace  j.n  "che  Union;  that  it  has  a popula'tion  density  of 
214-* 8 persons  to  the.  shaare  mile,  as  compared  with  42  for  -the  Nati-on  as 
a wtclc,  our  Staue  is  a far  cry  from  being  ail  urbf^n  are§,.  irctually 
less  tasn  10^  of  the  area  is  urbanized, 

Pennsyl'vania  has  natural  facilities  ..'cr  parks  and  recreation 
equalled  by  fevy  states.  It  has  beautiful  forest-clad  mountains,  studded 
v;-ith  springs  and  glens.  It  has  sparkling  rivers,  gorges  and  \mter  vis'tas 
that  make  a perfect  complement  'cc  tlie  forests.  The  variety  of  its  plants 
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aid  t-'-'  s pi'Qvidis  one  continual  parade  for  the  nature  lover,  spring, 
summer,  autumn  and  even  into  the  v/inter.  Hie  abundant  v/ild  life  — the 
hundred  and  more  species  of  song  birds  and  game  biiiisi  the  snulrrols, 
raccoons,  deer,  and  boar,  and  the  host  of  other  animals?  fisb-stccked 

streams  all  add  life  and  movement  and  zest  to  the  oub’.ocrs  to  e degree  not 
met  ivithin  most  states# 

Pennsylvania's  recreational  paradise  now  is  open  to  our  large 
population  by  a mgnif icent  road  systom#  Tho  poorest  can  en.joy  our  rec- 
reation with  tho  richest,  oxcopt  for  transportation.  Because  of  this 
transpoidsation  problem  Qi-U'-  recreation  facilities  nood  great  expansion 
ViTithin  tho  radius  of  a day's  outing  (perhaps  30  miles)  of  our  urban  pop- 
ulation centers*  Shorter  working  hours  and  more  vacation  increase  the 
recreational  use  of  our  forests  and  streajns*  The  popular  response  to  added 
picnic,  park  and  outing  facilities  is"  outstripping  the  present  facilities. 

wliat  is  being  done  to  meet  this  popular  demand  for  increased 
rocroational  facilities  will  be  discussed  in  succooding  articles. 
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KNOW  Y 0 U K ..S  T A T E 
Problem  of  Accessibility 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor;  Insert  name  of  your  paper)  by 
F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board, 

(This  is  the  second  in  a series  of  articles  on  recreation 
in  Pennsylvania  - its  present  facilities  and  potential- 
ities.) 

Approximately  75>000  acres  of  parks  and  recreation  land  are 
publicly  owned  in  Pennsylvania.  Of  this  total,  30,000  acres  are  Rec- 
reation Demonstration  Areas,  purchased  and  developed  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  organized  group  camping;  22,000 
acres  are  State  Parks  and  22,000  acres  are  munjcipal  parks  and  playgrounds- 
V/ith  the  excep''’.ion  oT  t'.ie  State  Parks,  which  are  developed  portions  of 
State-owned  Forest  Lands,  all  of  this  acreage  is  in  addition  to  the  vast 
tracts  of  State-ovmed  Forest  Lands  (1,600^000  seres);  State-ov^ned  Game 
Lands  (500,000  acres),  arid  the  Allegheny  National  Foiest  (hOOrOOO  acres), 
thus  representing  approximately  seven  and  one  half  acres  of  developed 
public  recreation  land  to  every  thousand  Pennsylvania  inhabitants. 

The  difficulty  with  most  of  this  lard  fexnlj.ding,  of  cou^'se 
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our  r.iimioipal  parks  and  pla7;_;round3)  is  its  oouparativo  inaccessibility 
tp  the  laryo  centers  of  population*  And  v/hile  an,/  outdoor  recreational 
system  must  meet  the  needs  of  both  urbaii  and  rural  populations,  it  is 
witli  the  urbaii  ,;^roup  that  tiie  problem  is  most  pressing*  Our  rural 
oi  bizon,  in  most  instances,  d’.vells  amid  pleasant  country  surroundin  gs 
tlius  linxiting  his  recreational  demands  principally  to  entertainment. 

Our  urban  citizen,  liov/ever,  needs  not  only  enterto.inment,  bub  also  a 
place  of  occasional  escape  from  the  congested  city,  Tne  population 
density  of  some  of  tt.e  State’s  554  urban  communities  ranges  as  higli  as 
15,000  to  18,000  persons  per  square  aiile, 

'.Tibh  this  in  raind,  tho  various  agencies  interested  in  outdoor 
rocreabion  in  Penns, /iirania,  such  as  the  National  Parle  Ser’vioe,  the  State 
Dopart-ment  of  Forests  and  Waters  and^'tte  Stabe  Ploiining  Board,  are  devot- 
ing a large  portion, of  bheir  rocroabional  program  tov^i-d  the  problem  of 
developing  public  park  areas  that  v/ill  be  located  v/i'bhin  a 50  to  60  mile 
radius  of  tho  population  bo  be  sen/od.  The  extent  of  these  areas  .."ill  bo 
determined  b^r  a ratio  of  ten  aci'cs  per  tliousand  irJiabitants  in  tlie  area 
served, 

Tho  National  Park  Service  cstijoabos  tnat  on  additional  200,000 
acres  of  publicly  ovmed  parlc  ar-d  recreation  land,  both  suitably  located 
and  properly  dovelcpod,  ai’e  needed  in  Pennsylvania. 
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Park  Service's  Pennsylvania  program 

(prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper)  by 
F.  A,  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board. 

(This  is  the  third  in  series  of  articles  on  recreation 
in  Pennsylvania  its  present  facilities  and  potenti- 

alities .) 

The  National  Park  Service  is  the  only  governmental  agency  operating 
in  Pennsylvania  for  the  sole  purpose  of  developing  the  State's  recreational 
facilities.  At  the  present  time  the  Park  Service  is  carrying  on  a three- 
fold program  here  embracing  a Park,  Parkway  and  Recreational  Study;  the 
development  of  five  Recreational  Demonstration  Areas,  and  a Park  Attendance 
and  Use  Study. 

The  former  study,  part  of  a Nation-wide  survey  authorized  in  1936 
by  Congress,  is  divided  into  three  phases  of  activity  which  while  not  concurre 
do,  nevertheless,  overlap  to  a certain  extent.  These  include«  First,  a stud 
of  population  composition  and  movement;  of  physical  social  and  economic  trends 
of  present  land  use,  and  of  future  land  planning.  Second,  an  inventory  of 
existing  Federal,  State,  county  and  municipal  racreafonal  areas  and  facili+ie 
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together  with  some  consideration  of  private  facilities,  and  a study  of  .how 
well  they  meet  the  present  recreational  needs  of  our  citizens.  Third,  a 
study  of  potential  areas  and  recommendations  as  to  governmental  acquisition, 
administration,  planning  and  development  6 

The  five  Recreation  Demonstration  Areas  being  developed  by  the  Par:-- 
Service  are:  French  Creek,  in  Berks  and  Chester  Counties,  6053  acres;  Hickory 
Run,  in  Carbon  County,  8948  acres;  Blue  Knob,  in  Bedford  County,  6023  acres; 
Laurel  Hill,  in  Somerset  County,  4026  acres,  and  Raccoon  Creek,  in  Beaver 
County,  5122+  acres.  These  areas,  upon  part  of  which  modern  camp  buildings 
are  being  erected,  are  available  for  rental  at  a very  nominal  figure  by  civic, 
charitable  and  religious  organizations  for  their  use  in  providing  vacations 
to  the  under-privileged.  The  Park  Service's  purpose  in  sponsoring  this  pro- 
gram  is  to  interest  the  State  government  in  developing  additional  areas. 

When  this  interest  has  been  actively  demonstrated,  the  Federal  government  will 
turn  over  the  present  areas  to  the  State. 

The  Park  Attendance  and  Use  Study  is  being  conducted  on  twentyntwo 
State  areas®  The  purpose  of  this  study  is  outlined  by  J,  B.  McGovern,  regional 
supervisor  for  the  Park  Service,  as  follows; 

**For  the  purpose  of  planning  and  developing  park  and  recreational 
areas,  it  is  necessary  to  have  data  on  the  recreational  habits  and  interests 
of  our  people.  The  best  method  for  acquiring  these  is  by  attendance  counts 
and  personal  contact  interviews  with  those  who  use  the  existing  areas.  Thus, 
not  only  future  development  of  the  area  studied  may  be  determined,  but  also 
the  planning  and  development  policies  for  new  areas.” 
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Recreation' s Mew  Coordinating  Agency 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor;  Insert  name  of  your  paper)  by 
F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board . 

(This  is  the  fourth  in  a series  of  articles  on  Recreation 
in  Pennsylvania  --  its  present  facilities  and  potential- 
ities) 

At  least  fifteen  Federal  and  State  agencies,  as  well  as  a number 
of  civic  groups  and  organizations,  are  devoting  a large  portion  of  their  pro- 
grams to  the  recreational  development  of  Pennsylvania.  While  many  of  these 
confine  their  activities  to  some  special  field  of  development,  others,  such 
as  the  National  Park  Service,  the  State  Department  of  Forests  and  V\faters  and 
the  State  Planning  Board,  are  concerned  with  any  and  all  development  in  the 
State . 

For  some  time  it  has  been  felt  that  the  recreational  needs  of  the 
people  could  best  be  served  if  a central  coordinating  agency  made  up  of  rep- 
resentatives of  every  group  interested  in  recreation  in  Pennsylvania  were  to 
be  formed.  The  function  of  this  agency  would  be  to  correlate  all  recreations 
programs  and  combine  them  into  a State  "master  progrB,in,"  thus  providing  a 
means  of  avoiding  duplication  of  v/ork. 

Further  stimulus  was  given  the  idaf.  > . a cjriaTence  on 
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issues  held  at  Bucknell  University  last  summer.  At  this  conference,  attended 
by  a large  group  of  state  educators,  it  developed  that  many  present  have  never 
been  informed  of  many  of  the  facilities  now  available  for  use  and  guidance  Ir. 
recreational  activities. 

It  was  also  clear  that  a great  deal  of  confusion  existed  as  to  tiic 
function  of  various  land  areas,  such  as  the  State  and  National  forests  and  tl.e 
Federal  Recreational  Demonstration  Areas,  in  the  broad  scheme  of  recreation 
activities.  There  seemed  also  a lack  of  general  information  as  to  the  County 
Library  Service  for  rural  areas  and  as  to  the  possible  use  of  school  facilities 
for  adult  and  non-school  recreation. 

From  such  circumstances  was  the  State  Recreational  Council  born  only 
last  month  as  an  agency  with  a two-fold  purpose;  to  correlate  all  recreationa^ 
programs  into  a master  program  and  to  assure  publicity  on  all  recreational  de- 
velopment. At  the  Council's  organization  meeting  in  the  offices  of  the  State 
Planning  Board,  representatives  of  fifteen  Federal  and  State  agencies  and  civi 
groups  adopted  the  following  four-point  program: 

(a)  The  drafting  of  a complete  list  of  all  agencies  concerned  with  rec- 
reational development  in  Pennsylvania  Vi/ith  a description  of  their 
functions  and  a listing  of  their  services  or  facilities. 

(b)  Cooperation  to  unify  publicity  in  regard  to  indoor  and  outdoor  rec- 
reation, adult  education  and  rural  library  service. 

(c)  The  exchange  of  inter-agency  information  as  to  available  aids  in 
carrying  out  the  various  programs. 

(d)  Cooperation  in  the  effort  for  the  extension  of  areas  and  facilities 
needed  for  recreation,  for  the  fuller  use  of  facilities  now  available, 
and  for  state  and  local  planning  directed  toward  solving  the  probl^^me 
arising  from  the  increase  of  leisure  time. 
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Tuberculosis  in  Pennsylvania 


Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper)  by 
F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board 

NOTICE  TO  EDITORS:  The  following  article  represents  the 
major  conclusions  of  a study  just  completed  by  the  State 
Planning  Board  and  is  condensed  from  a longer  article 
which  will  appear  in  "Pennsylvania  Planning,"  official 
publication  of  the  State  Planning  Board,  to  be  published 
October  26th. 


Tuberculosis  still  kills  more  of  us  between  fifteen  and  forty-five 


than  does  any  other  disease.  Its  control  becomes,  therefore,  a very  necessary 
part  of  any  planning  program  for  Pennsylvania.  Tuberculosis  is  definitely  re- 
lated to  density  of  population.  The  higher  the  density  in  a county,  the  higher 
the  death  rate  tends  to  be,  and  the  greater  the  precautions  that  must  be  taken 
to  fight  this  disease.  The  need  for  more  recreation  and  more  attractive  and  ac 
cessible  areas  in  which  outdoor  life  can  be  enjoyed  must  therefore  be  recognize 
Such  a program  cannot  hope  to  replace  the  efforts  of  oiblic  health  or  medical 
authorities,  but  it  can  go  far  toward  making  such  efi'^r.'  successful  in  the  vat 
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on  this  disease.  The  evidence  for  Pennsylvania  is  that  our  most  congested 


counties  are  making  such  a fight  --  that  the  combination  of  more  outdoor  life 
and  of  the  preventive  efforts  of  medical  science  is  winning.  But  because  it  is 
winning,  our  gains  must  be  extended.  For  the  health  of  us  all,  the  congested 
parts  of  our  population  must  be  given  increased  access  to  outdoor  pleasures,  pf . 
haps  this  may  seem  to  be  reading  into  statistics  more  than  they  can  show.  Yet 
these  are  legitimate  deductions. 

As  to  the  counties  of  lower  density,  where  tuberculosis  as  a con- 
tagious disease  might  naturally  be  expected  to  be  at  a minimum,  we  find  a very 
great  irregularity  in  the  record.  This  irregularity  is  not  so  great  as  to  dis- 
guise the  main  fact  as  to  the  basic  correspondence  between  prevalence  of  tubercu- 
losis  and  population  density.  It  is,  hov/ever,  serious  enough  to  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  as  population  density  goes  down  below  a certain  "optimum"  point, 
the  advantage  of  comparative  freedom  from  the  dangers  of  contagion  begins  to  be 
offset  by  the  handicap  of  low  income,  or  disadvantaged  living,  by  which  is  meant 
living  under  conditions  that  lead  to  self-neglect  through  ignorance  or  isolation. 
There  is  good  evidence  for  this  conclusion  also.  Such  counties  have  a problem 
caused  by  excessive  scattering  of  population  --  excessive,  that  is,  for  the  en- 
joyment of  the  advantages  of  modern  life  as  to  education  and  self-care.  Better 
communication  is  a solution,  but  not  a complete  onej  it  is  useless  for  those 
struggling  on  sub-marginal  lands  and  handicapped  by  meager  educational  opportunity 

Nothing  has  been  said  so  far  about  climate.  The  evidence  that  cli- 
mate is  a factor  in  tuberculosis  mortality  is  superficially  impressive.  But 
analysis  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  climate  is  a factor  of  importance  only  in 
those  counties  of  sparse  and  scattered  settlement  where  the  inclination  or  abili/, 
for  self-care  is  often  at  a minimum.  Localization  of  tuberculosis  is  plainly 
to  be  seen,  but  whether  causes  so  localized  operate  directly  through  clirra''  e,  or 
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indirectly  through  a climatic  effect  on  agriculture  and  occupation,  or  because 
of  an  accidental  arrangement  of  the  contours  of  our  State,  one  could  not  presume 
to  say  on  the  evidence  at  hand. 

In  our  State,  the  regions  of  higher  mortality  are  strikingly  co- 
incident with  the  eastern  and  western  climate  belts  of  comparatively  milder  we-.m.: 
er. 


But  so  also  is  the  concentration  of  population.  This  factor  also 
may  in  part  be  an  effect  of  climate.  Twenty-four  counties  are  above  the  median 
in  density  and  above  it  also  in  tuberculosis  mortality;  twenty-three  counties 
are  below  in  density  and  also  below  in  mortality. 

This  clearly  indicates  a correlation  of  density  to  tuberculosis, 
although  not  necessarily  a causal  relationship. 

But  from  the  characteristics  of  the  distributions  it  is  pos- 

sible to  make  the  following  deductions  (which  are  subject  to  the  qualification 
that  the  data  cover  only  a period  of  five  years): 

1.  Density  of  population  is  most  closely  associated  with  high 
tuberculosis  death  rates  in  the  areas  of  highest  density  of 
population,  but  in  such  areas  the  effect  is  modified  in  a way 
consistent  with  the  wealth,  the  level  of  education,  and  the 
concentration  of  medical  and  social  agencies  in  such  parts  of 
our  State* 

Z.  At  about  the  median  of  population  density  favorable  influences 
predominate.  In  these  counties  the  density  is  not  high,  ed- 
ucation is  not  handicapped  by  extreme  sparseness  of  population 
and  social  and  medical  agencies  are  effective  and  accessible* 

3.  In  the  lowest  density  counties  where  resources  are  necessarily 
limited  and  population  more  scattered,  the  advantage  of  low 
density  is  in  part  offset  by  a lack  of  awareness  as  to  the 
need  for  precautionary  measures  or  the  discouragement  of  poor 
and  remote  settlers  in  regard  to  self  care. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 

The  Role  of  the  Planning  Consultant 

This  is  the  first  of  two  articles  on  '*The  Role  of  the 
Planning  Consultant,"  written  for  the  (Editor:  Insert 
name  of  your  paper)  by  Russell  VanNest  Black,  national- 
ly known  municipal  planning  consultant  and  Consultant 
to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board 

It  has  been  said  that  judgment  is  ninety  per  cent  of  planning.  In 
accepting  so  simple  an  analysis  of  this  governmental  function,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  there  are  many  kinds  and  degrees  of  judgment.  These  range  from  ex- 
pressions of  unsupported  individual  opinion  to  conclusions  founded  upon  intelli- 
gently assembled  facts  and  upon  long  experience  and  observation.  The  judgment 
that  must  go  into  practicable  and  successful  planning  is  of  the  latter  sort. 

Good  planning  calls  for  the  interplay  of  two  quite  different  types 
of  informed  judgment:  that  of  the  lay  citizen  as  represented  by  the  planning 
commissioner;  and  that  of  the  trained  and  experienced  planning  technician.  One 
contributes  ideas  and  opinions  growing  out  of  long  fari.Lj a:  ity  with  the  desires, 
temperament,  and  potentialities  of  his  com.munity.  The  '^ther  brings  to  bear  -,po;T 
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the  local  problem  his  knowledge  of  planning  procedures  and  objectives  and  of  the 
experience  of  other  cities. 

To  be  fully  effective,  the  official  planning  agency  should  have  the 
services  of  an  experienced  technician.  But  to  make  such  an  arrangement  fully 
productive,  the  technician  should  work  in  such  constant  and  close  contact  with 
the  planning  commissioners  that  the  resulting  plans  become  the  joint  product  of 
their  cooperative  effort.  In  other  words,  planning  is  neither  a job  for  the 
amateur  nor  an  activity  susceptible  to  "absent  treatment." 

So  much  for  the  "ninety  per  cent."  The  rest  of  planning  is  tech- 
nique, Small  in  percentage,  this  is  none-the-less  an  essential  ingredient  and 
one  that  must  be  supplied  almost  in  its  entirety  by  the  trained  technician.  It 
includes  a wide  and  rapidly  expanding  field  of  special  knowledge  covering  such 
things  ast  (a)  surveys  to  be  made  and  facts  to  be  compiled  in  approaching  a 
particular  problem  or  group  of  problems;  (b)  effective  methods  of  fact  presenta- 
tion'J  interpretation,  and  analysis;  (c)  kind  and  number  of  needed  maps;  (d)  meth- 
ods of  evolving  plans  and  of  their  proper  presentation;  (e)  adjustment  of  plans 
to  topography  and  other  physical  conditions;  (f)  limitations  upon  plans  and 
planning  activities  imposed  by  law  and  by  accumulated  court  actions;  (g)  legal 
and  administrative  procedures  to  be  employed  in  effectuating  a plan;  (h)  ways 
and  means  of  gaining  public  interest  and  support;  and  (i)  methods  of  programming 
and  budgeting  plan  recommendations*  All  these  things  and  more  must  be  known  and 
supplied  by  the  professional  planner.  A reasonable  degree  of  proficiency  in  them 
requires  long  experience  and  years  of  constant  study  and  application. 

The  part  to  be  played  by  the  consultant  in  the  planning  program  will 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  planning  commission’s  permanent  staff;  upon  the 
amount  of  funds  available;  upon  the  ideas  and  v/ishes  of  tn  ^ local  planning  com- 
mission; and  upon  the  location  of  the  planner’s  hoadqvai  tex’s  in  relation  to  the 
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locality.  Cities  and  counties,  with  a population  of  fifty  thousand  or  more,  fre 
quently  are  in  position  to  establish  planning  departments  in  charge  of  resident 
planning  engineers. 

If  a competent  local  staff  is  thus  or  otherwise  provided,  most  of 
the  planning  surveys  and  some  of  the  planning  studies  can  be  made  in  the  local 
office  under  the  general  direction  of  a visiting  consultant  whos'e  services  may 
be  engaged  for  the  necessary  number  of  days  per  month,  upon  a per  diem  or  monthl 
fee  basis.  In  smaller  communities  and  sometimes  in  cities  of  even  greater  size, 
it  may  be  found  preferable  to  enter  into  contract  with  the  planning  consultant 
to  carry  the  entire  planning  program,  within  a stated  price,  up  to  the  point  of 
delivery  of  completed  plans  and  covering  report.  If  possible,  at  least  one  lo- 
cal engineer  should  have  a responsible  part  in  the  planning  program  in  order  tha 
he  may  be  sufficiently  \vell  acquainted  v;ith  procedures  and  with  the  plan  to  as- 
sist with  continuation  v/ork  and  with  plan  administration. 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION  \7SDNESDaY,  NOVEMBER  9,  1938 
KNOW  YOUR  STATE 

The  Role  of  the  Planning  Consultant 

, This  is  the  second  of  tv/o  articles  on  "The  Role  of  the 

Planning  Consultant,"  written  for  the  (Editor;  Insert 
name  of  your  paper)  by  Russell  VanNest  Black,  national- 
ly known  municipal  planning  consultant  and  Consultant 
to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Plc^nning  Board 

For  the  smaller  and  less  prosperous  municipalities  the  services 
of  a competent  planner  may  seem  almost  if  not  quite  prohibitively  expensive 
although,  actually,  they  are  less  costly  than  are  many  other  accepted  pro- 
fessional aids  such  as  those  of  designing  sewer  and  water  systems,  or 
bridges,  or  public  buildings.  In  many  cases,  cost  to  individual  municipal- 
ities may  be  considerably  reduced  by  group  eraployinent  of  a planning  consultant , 
with  simultaneous  advancement  of  the  several  local  plans,  ^n  important  by- 
product of  such  a procedure  is  assurance  of  coordination  of  the  plans  of 
neighboring  municipalities. 

Beyond  assisting  with  the  making  of  plans  and  with  the  drafting 
of  planning  and  zoning  ordinances  the  planning  consultant  may  render  valuable 
service  at  zoning  and  other  public  hearings.  Usually,  the  agreement  vi/ith  the 
consultant  provides  that  he  shall  attend  all  public  meetings  of  this  sort  for 
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the  purpose  of  explaining  the  purpose  and  operation  of  plans  or  ordinance 
under  considerat ion4  By  reason  of  his  broad  and  detailed  knov/ledge  of  plan- 
ning and  zoning  matters,  the  consultant  can,  in  this  way,  take  a considerable 
load  off  the  planning  commission  and  other  public  officials. 

One  of  the  bug-a-boos  of  planning  is  the  number  of  pretty  city 
plans  filed  safely  away  and  almost  lost  in  memory.  By  reason'  of  one  failure 
or  another,  professional  planners  may  be  responsible  for  their  share  of  dead 
and  dying  plans.  But  much  lack  of  success  with  inherently  good  plans  has  been 
due  to  the  failure  of  local  interests  to  recognize  that  a city  plan  is  never 
finished;  if  it  is  to  be  kept  alive,  it  must  be  constantly  nourished  by  restudy 
and  by  adjustment  to  changing  conditions  and  to  evolving  public  demand.  The 
services  of  the  planning  consultant  are  as  important  in  the  subsequent  admin- 
istrative period  as  during  the  course  of  original  plan-making.  Especially  is 
this  so  of  municipalities  not  in  position  to  employ  well-qualified  resident 
planning  engineers.  If  choice  must  be  made,  it  is  usually  better  to  spend  a 
little  less  on  the  original  planning  studies  in  order  to  have  more  money  for 
keeping  the  plan  alive  and  up  to  date. 

This  is  less  a plea  for  planning  consultants  than  for  better  and 
more  effective  planning.  While  those  who  think  about  it  readily  admit  that 
there  is  plenty  in  planning  to  challenge  a life-time  of  professional  applica- 
tion to  its  problems  and  procedures,  there  are  strangely  few  v/ho,  if  given  the 
opportunity,  will  not  move  blithely  into  the  most  complicated  of  planning  sit- 
uations without  benefit  of  supporting  experience  or  knowledge.  There  is  some- 
thing peculiarly  deceptive  about  plc^nning.  llistakes  and  inadequacies  are  neve- 
quite  as  obvious  as  in  other  foms  of  human  effort,  A badly  designed  bridge  O'- 
building  quickly  becomes  a crunbling  monument  to  the  incompetency  of  its  build 
er.  The  average  citizen  is  not  likely  to  see  in  high  taxes,  in  slums,  and  in 
traffic  congestion  the  evidences  of  bad  city  planning. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
Pennsylvania’s  Storage  Reservoirs 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board. 

The  importance  of  storage  for  conserving  water  and  regulating 
stream  flow  is  usually  not  fully  appreciated  nor  understood.  Without 
such  regulation,  the  dependable  amount  of  water  which  may  be  obtained 
from  a stream  for  water  supply  purposes  is  limited  to  the  minimum  flow 
prevailing  during  the  driest  months. 

There  are  in  Pennsylvania  about  870  storage  reservoirs,  each 
with  a capacity  of  1,000,000  gallons  or  more.  Although  the  aggregate 
drainage  area  above  these  reservoirs  is  10,900  square  miles,  these  res- 
reservoirs  can  hold  only  a small  fraction  of  the  water  flowing  into  them. 
The  average  drainage  area  for  each  reservoir  is  about  12.5  square  miles. 

The  total  storage  is  238  billion  gallons,  or  an  average  of  about  275 
million  gallons  for  each  reservoir.  Two  reservoirs.  Lake  Wallenpaupack, 
in  Pike  and  Wayne  counties,  and  the  Pymatuning  Reservoir,  in  Crawford 
County,  have  a combined  capacity  of  133,000,000,000  gallons,  or  56  per 
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cent  of  the  total.  Lake  Wallenpaupack  has  the  greatest  capacity, 
70,000,000,000  gallons,  although  its  water  surface  area  of  5,760  acres 
is  but  slightly  more  than  one-third  cf  that  of  the  Pymatuning  Reservoir, 
which  has  an  area  of  16,400  acres  and  a capacity  of  63,000,000,000  gallons. 
The  drainage  area  about  Lake  Wallenpaupack  is  227  square  miles,  while  that 
above  Pyinatuning  is  160  square  miles.  Disregarding  these  two  reservoirs, 
which  have  capacities  far  exceeding  those  of  any  other  in  the  State,  the 
average  storage  per  reservoir  is  about  120,000,000  gallons. 

In  the  case  of  the  typical  unregulated  stream  in  Pennsylvania, 
probably  less  than  five  per  cent  of  the  total  yearly  runoff  can  be  said  to 
be  useful  and  dependable  for  water  supply  purposes.  It  is  possible,  with 
storage  reservoirs,  to  increase  a stream's  usefulness  all  the  way  through 
the  range  from  minimum  flow  to  practically  100  per  cent  of  the  yearly  yield 
depending  upon  the  availability  of  storage  reservoir  sites  and  depending 
upon  the  extent  to  which  such  sites  may  be  economically  developed. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 

Public  Water  Supplies 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor;  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board. 

One  of  the  outstanding  triumphs  of  sanitary  engineering  in  public 
health  work  is  the  dramatic  reduction  in  typhoid  fever  attained  by  servi''.g 
pure  water  supplies  and  providing  communities  vi^ith  sewerage  facilities. 

As  parts  of  Pennsylvania  became  urbanized  and  dwelling  houses  in 
towns  were  built  closer  together,  many  drinking  water  wells  became  contam- 
inated. With  the  sewering  of  tov/ns  without  adequate  treatment,  streams  wer-'^ 
polluted  and  in  the  past,  public  water  supplies  were  derived  from  them  and 
the  water  served  without  adequate  purification.  Under  these  conditions 
typhoid  fever,  with  its  toll  of  suffering  and  death,  stalked  the  State.  Up 
to  the  early  years  of  the  20th  Century  there  was  no  State  control  over  publi 
water  supplies  or  over  municipal  sewerage. 

Disease  epidemics  so  aroused  the  Legislature  in  1905  that  it 
created  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Health  and  gave  it  sanitary  control 
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over  water  supplies  and  sewerage.  During  1906  about  24,500  cases  of 
typhoid  and  almost  4000  deaths  were  reported  in  Pennsylvania,  The  number 
of  cases  and  deaths  per  year  has  dropped,  in  the  33  years  the  State  Health 
Department  has  been  in  existence,  to  a total  in  1937  of  856  and  112 
respectively  although  the  population  has  increased  almost  50^  to  approx- 
imately 10,000,000  persons. 

Before  water  can  be  served  to  the  public,  application  must  be 
made  to  the  Department  of  Health  for  the  issuance  of  a permit  approving  the 
source  of  supply  and  stipulating  the  conditions  under  which  the  water  may 
be  served,  that  is  to  say,  as  to  its  purification.  Field  examinations  are 
made  of  the  proposed  source  and  the  plans  of  the  proposed  water  works  are 
examined  to  see  that  the  processes  of  purification  are  adequate  to  produce, 
at  all  times,  a safe  and  pure  water  supply.  Thereafter,  periodic  inspections 
are  made  of  the  water  works. 

The  dominant  sources  of  public  mter  supplies  in  Pennsylvania  are 
surface  streams.  7/ater  of  clean  streams  in  the  sparsely  settled  country  is 
iinpounded  and  in  most  cases  chlorinated  before  delivery  to  the  consumer. 
Water  derived  from  the  larger  streaiuS  in  nearly  all  cases  is  filtered  and 
chlorinated.  More  than  six  hundred  v/ater  works  now  serve  purified  water 
to  7,600,000  people  in  Pennsylvania. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 

Purifying  Pennsylvania's  V/ater 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor;  Insert  name  of  your  paper)  by 
F,  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board. 

Years  ago  when  public  water  supplies  were  first  introduced  into 
Pennsylvania,  most  streams  were  cleaner  than  at  present.  Under  these  con- 
ditions the  source  of  supply  generally  chosen  was  the  nearest  available  v/ater 
and  many  of  these  sources  are  still  in  use,  notv/ithstanding  the  increase  in 
pollution. 

In  the  interim,  processes  of  water  purification  have  been  developed 
to  remove  or  modify  nearly  all  of  the  different  kinds  of  organic  and  inorgerii 
Lmpurities  present  in  raw  water.  Most  of  these  processes  have  been  suffic- 
iently well  established  that,  when  operated  with  skill  and  fidelity,  it  is 
possible  to  produce  a bacteriologically  safe  water  and  generally  a palatab]":- 
supply  even  though  the  raw  water  is  much  too  polluted  to  be  used  untreated. 
Obviously,  however,  this  is  repugnant. 

So  there  is  a rapidly  growing  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public  fc^ 
the  use  of  relatively  clean  water  as  the  source  of  supply  with  minimum 
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artificial  purification  rather  than  the  serving  of  purified  polluted  raw 
water.  This  principle  should  be  reckoned  with  in  the  preparation  of  com- 
prehensive water  supply  plans. 

Another  problem  is  that  of  the  approximately  2,000,000  of  the 
State's  population  who  do  not  receive  public  water  supplies  but  depend  upon 
wells  and  springs.  They  are  the  dwellers  in  the  rural  districts  and  small,  rr 
towns.  In  the  interests  of  public  health,  every  community  should  have  a pur 
public  water  supply.  Lack  of  financial  ability  is  the  most  comnon  deterrent 
to  attaining  this  goal.  There  is  not,  and  probably  cannot  be  complete  State 
control  over  private  water  supplies  because  such  control  would  be  prohibit:v 
in  cost. 

To  meet  this  need,  however,  the  Department  of  Health,  for  several 
years  has  been  examining,  upon  requaet , such  water  supplies,  advising  the 
householder  concerning  defects  in  the  structures  needed  to  safeguard  the 
water  against  surface  contamination  and  making  bacteriological  analyses  of 
the  water. 

The  rural  typhoid  rate  is  still  higher  than  the  urban  rate  and 
its  reduction  is  a real  health  problem. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
Industrial  Water  Consumption  and  Power 

Prepared  for  the  (Editors  Insert  name  of  your  paper)  by 
F,  A,  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board 

It  is  estimated  that  the  industrial  consumption  of  water  in 
Pennsylvania  is  two  and  one-half  billion  gallons  daily.  Many  steel,  iron, 
coal  companies  and  other  industrial  plants  use  large  quantities  of  water 
and  pump  directly  from  the  large  rivers  if  conveniently  located.  Rail- 
roads are  also  large  users  of  water,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  supplying 
its  main  lines  through  controlled  incorporated  water  companies.  Cement 
mills,  glass  plants,  tanneries,  paper  mills  and  dye  works  likev/ise  use 
considerable  quantities  of  water,  and  a large  number  have  their  own  supply 
systems. 

The  other  phase  of  any  discussion  of  industrial  water  supplies  is 
’•Water  Power.”  In  the  early  days  of  Pennsylvania  and  almost  down  to  the 
present  time,  ’’Water  Power"  meant  mechanical  power  generated  by  water. 

Now  when  v/e  speak  of  Water  Power,  we  usually  mean  hydro-electric  power  or 
electric  power  generated  by  water.  The  first  power  plants,  although  small 
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were  well  suited  to  furnish  power  to  small  local  industries.  Power  could 
not  be  transmitted  any  great  distance, and  these  industries  were  built  up 
around  the  sites  of  the  power  developments.  Many  of  the  smaller  plants 
have  outlived  their  usefulness  and  have  since  been  abandoned. 

The  flow  of  water  in  most  Pennsylvania  streams  fluctuates  great!}  . 
and  there  are  but  very  few  places  where  reservoirs  large  enough  to  equal- 
ize the  seasonal  flows  can  be  built  economically.  Auxiliary  plants, 
usually  steam,  are  accordingly  necessary  to  supply  power  during  periods  of 
low  water.  When  hydro-electric  plants  were  first  built , they  were  generally 
considered  as  being  in  competition  with  steam  plajnts;  but  it  was  soon 
discovered,  in  view  of  the  wide  variations  in  stream  flows  and  the  few 
opportunities  for  large  storage,  that  hydro-electric  and  steam  plants  (In 
Pennsylvania  at  least)  were  not  competitors | but  on  the  contrary,  supple- 
mented each  other. 

One  of  the  needs  of  the  monent  is  a survey  that  will  develop  in  a 
general  way  the  present  and  future  reasonable  needs  of  water  for  industrial 
yuryosos.  Such  a survey  -v/ill  tend  to  avoid  .’'uturc  conflict  between  domestic 
and  industrial  water  supply  developments  and  indicate  how  they  may  be  com- 
bined to  mutual  advantage.  It  can  also  result  in  a selection  of  possible 
sites  for  hydro-electric  development  and  a determination  where  storage 
reservoirs  may  be  built  to  regulate  stream  flow  thus  increasing  the  power 
to  be  derived  from  flowing  water.  Finally,  it  will  also  indicate  the 
possibilities  of  combining  power  development,  water  supply,  flood  control 
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and  river  regulation. 
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State  Administration  of  Water  Resources 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper)  by 
F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State 
Board. 

Pennsylvania  was  one  of  the  first  states  in  the  Union  to  enact 
legislation  leading  to  the  development  of  a definite  system  of  planning 
with  respect  to  its  water  resources. 

In  1905  the  Water  Supply  Commission  of  Pennsylvania  was  create i 
and  organized  as  an  administrative  State  agency  charged  with  the  responsil 
ility  of  planning  not  only  for  the  immediate  but  for  the  future  use,  con- 
servation and  developnent  of  the  water  resources  of  the  State,  except  :n 
matters  pertaining  to  the  purity  or  quality  of  water,  which  Wc-s  a function 
previously  placed  by  the  legislature  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Departm 
of  Health.  It  continued  to  function  until  1923  when  it  was  merged  with  th 
Department  of  Forestry  to  form  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters,  and  e. 
nev;  Board  was  created  within  the  ^^epartment  known  as  the  Water  and  Power 
Resources  Board. 


The  personnel  consists  of  the  Secretary  of  Forests  and  Waters  as 
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Chainii&.n)  "the  Secretstry  of  Hoa,lthj  the  Coruniissionor  of  Fishoriosj  jx  inoniber 
of  tho  Public  Service  Coaunission  and  an  cn£ineer  member,  both  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  Its  duties  consist  principally  in  acting  upon  applications 
for  charters  of  water  pov/er  companies,  mergers  and  applications  for  permit? 
for  the  construction  of  dams  and  other  water  obstructions,  etc.  The  Board 
has  power,  upon  application  of  the  Secretary  of  Forests  and  V/aters,  to  lio'd 
hearings  upon  and  decide  any  other  matter  or  thing  relating  to  waters  whio-h 
may  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department. 

A primary  consideration  in  the  creation  of  the  V/ater  Supply  Com- 
mission came  about  as  the  result  of  a practice  vi^hich  had  developed  rapidly, 
prior  to  1905,  of  incorporating  v,/ater  companies  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
control  of  streams,  cither  for  purely  speculative  purposes  or  for  industrial 
supplies  to  railroad  companies,  coal  companies,  steel  mills  or  other  large 
commercial  consumers  of  water.  These  companies  secured  some  of  the  best 
streams  in  the  Commonwealth.  Many  were  created  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
speculation,  and  the  water  supply  rights  thus  held  in  the  more  desirable 
streams  were  subsequently  sold  to  municipalities  or  other  water  companies. 
The  Act  of  May  4,  1905,  corrected  many  of  these  abuses  by  giving  the  Com- 
mission power  over  allocation  of  streams  and  the  right  to  decide  whetheT- 
the  streeims  will  be  fully  developed  by  means  of  storage  in  the  interest  of 
the  conservation  of  water.  This  power  is  now  exercised  by  the  7/ater  and 
Pov/er  Resources  Board. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 

Pennsylvania's  Inland  Waterways 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper)  by 
F,  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board. 

Perhaps  the  least  familiar  of  Pennsylvania's  present-day  major  tran 
portation  facilities  is  her  inland  waterways  system.  Yet  one  hundred  years 
ago,  when  the  State's  inland  water  routes,  - principally  canals,  - were  the 
dominant  mode  of  transportation,  both  for  passengers  ii.nd  for  freight,  they 
carried  a smaller  volume  of  tonnage  than  the  waterways  of  today.  An  interes" 
ing  picture  of  that  early  period  in  the  State's  transportation  history  is  gi'. 
by  Professors  Raymond  E,  and  Marion  Murphy,  of  State  College,  in  their  recent 
book,  "Pennsylvania;  a Regional  Geography": 

"During  the  boom  times  of  the  early  thirties  the  State  had  launche.l 
a widespread,  interlocking  system  of  canals  and  many  miles  of  disjointed  rai : 
road.  It  was  now  possible  to  start  from  Philadelphia  in  a shower  of  soot  an  : 
cinders;  change  from  railroad  to  canal  pa.cket  at  Columbia  on  the  Susquehanna^ 
be  pulled  majestically  by  mules  along  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  to  Holliday sburg 
transfer  there  to  the  Portage  Railroad  for  the  abrupt  rise  over  the  Allegheny 
Front;  change  back  to  packet  boat  again  at  Johnstown;  and  arrive  in  Pittsburg 
five  days  after  starting,  exhausted  by  the  strenuous  effort.  Such  speed  was 
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a sign  of  the  tiraes,  Pennsylvania  and  her  sister  states  were  just  beginning 
to  gli:npse  the  possibilities  of  the  future,  and  it  is  not  suprising  that  they 
went  a little  wild  over  the  spectacle," 

But  by  1840,  Pennsylvania's  Canals  had  reached  the  top,  and 
the  subsequent  development  of  the  steam  railroads,  the  canals  v/ent  dovm  hia  ^ 
rapidly.  Today,  the  navigable  rivers  of  the  State  comprise  the  major  portic'". 
of  its  waterways  system.  These  waterways  include  the  follov/ing  five  rivers 
and  Canals,  totaling  approximately  622  miles  in  length:  the  Delaware  River 
(Philadelphia  to  Trenton)  33.7  miles  in  length;  the  Lehigh  and  Delaware  Div- 
ision Canals,  68  miles;  the  SchuylLill  Canal,  90  miles;  the  Allegheny  River, 
255  miles;  the  Monongahela  River,  131  miles;  the  Youghiogheny  River,  9 m^ilcs, 
and  the  Ohio  River  (Pittsburgh  to  the  Ohio  Border),  36  miles. 

This  list  discloses  that  only  the  eastern  and  western  pcrtic'.n^  c" 
the  State  are  touched  by  navigable  water  routes,  although  the  central  jiortio 
of  the  State,  once  the  hub  of  the  far-flung  Canal  system,  is  served  by  the 
Susquehanna  River,  its  facilities  are  not  now  developed  on  a navigable  basis 
either  by  canals  or  by  simple  river  improvements. 

The  great  majority  of  the  tonnage  transported  on  these  inland  wate-- 
ways  consists  of  bulk  products,  such  as  coal  and  other  mineral,  or  low  grade 
products  which  do  not  require  expedited  services  and  which  are  shipped  in  sue 
large  quantities  that  low  cost  is  the  primary  consideration. 

The  role  of  the  inland  waterways  in  Pennsylvania's  future  transpoi ■ 
tion  development  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  as  long  as  Pitt.' 
burgh  remains  the  world's  greatest  steel  center  and  Philadelphia  the  Nation' c 
second  largest  seaport  (in  terms  of  commerce),  the  Ohio  River  and  its  tribut- 
aries in  the  west  and  the  Delaware  River  in  the  east  will  continue  to  be 
major  inland  v/aterways. 
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KNOTf  your  STaTE 

Iron  Ore  Mining  May  Return 

Although  the  Pennsylvania-rained  iron  ores  which  originally  helpeo 
to  make  our  State  the  center  of  the  Nation^ s iron  and  steel  business  have 
long  since  been  driven  from  their  pre-eminent  position  in  the  markets  by  a 
higher  grade  Lake  Superior  ore,  the  time  seems  not  so  far  away  when  our  Stabo 
will  regain  a measure  of  its  early  importance  as  an  iron  ore  producer.  The 
prediction  by  experts  that  a sharp  decrease  is  impending  in  the  flow  of  ore 
from  the  Lake  Superior  region  bespeaks,  these  experts  claim,  the  ultimate 
exhaustion  of  this  Great  Lake  source  forty  or  fifty  years  hence. 

Long  before  forty  years  have  elapsed,  however,  it  will  be  necessary, 
if  the  production  of  steel  is  to  continue  at  a normal  pace,  to  again  call 
upon  the  lower  grade  deposits  of  the  Nation,  much  of  which  are  in  the  vaSt 
unmined  reserves  of  our  State,  The  pres';-nt  greatness  of  these  unmined 
reserves  reveals  an  interesting  point,  namely  that  the  very  crudity  and 
inefficien*y  of  early  Pennsylvania  mining  methods  which  helped  cost  the  Stab 
its  loss  in  iron  ore  dominance,  have  preserved  for  the  future  many  reserves 
whinh  by  now  would  have  been  mined  had  these  methods  been  less  crude. 
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The  Cornwall  iron  mine  in  Lebanon  County  is  the  notable  exception 
to  the  belief  that  the  State’s  iron  ore  is  all  of  a low  grade  variety.  AI^e^ 
nearly  200  years  of  continuous  working,  Cornwall  is  today  the  only  iron  ;/.inc 
in  operation  in  the  State.  ?/hile  its  ore  is  magnetite,  averaging  about 
to  40  per  cent  iron,  this  can  be  concentrated  so  cheaply  it  is  highly  prof  i"" 
able  to  mine. 

A survey  of  the  Nation's  iron  ore  prospects  has  produced  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  if  we  as  a State  are  to  take  fullest  advantage  of  the  impend- 
ing shift  back  to  Pennsylvania  ore; 

(1)  Careful  prospecting,  especially  by  the  use  of  the  newer 
geophysical  methods,  may  well  locate  important  unknown  iron 
ore  bodies  in  the  State,  especially  in  the  regions  where  ores 
are  magnetic. 

(2)  Studies  leading  to  the  improvement  of  benef iciation  methods 
such  as  crushing,  screening,  drying,  v/ashing,  jigging,  electro- 
magnetic separation,  smelting,  nodulizing,  desulfurization,  etc., 
should  make  possible  the  use  of  our  lower  grade  iron  ores.  Such 
methods  are  already  in  extensice  use  in  the  Lake  Superior  dist- 
rict, In  that  region  they  are  making  possible  the  use  of  lower 
grade  ores  as  the  better  ores  are  being  exhausted.  Recognizing 
this  fact,  the  State  of  Minnesota  has  for  some  years  been  engaged 
actively  in  a study  of  beneficiation  methods  of  Minnesota  Ores, 
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clay  Products  Industries 

Pennsylvania  has  abundant  supplies  of  most  of  the  lower  grades  of 
clay.  Much  of  the  best  pottery  clay  in  the  State  has  long  been  brought  in 
from  other  states  or  even  from  abroad,  and  although  enormous  quantities  of 
fire  clay  occur  associated  with  the  coal  beds  of  Pennsylvania,  the  quantity 
of  high  grade  fire  clays  in  the  State  appears  to  be  quite  limited. 

Clay  products  consist  of  coiiimon  brick,  paving  brick,  face  brick, 
hollow  tile,  terra  cotta,  sev/er  pipe,  roofing  tile,  refractories  (heat 
resisting  products.)  etc.  The  raw  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  many 
of  the  clay  products  are  not  required  to  pass  rigid  s^^ecificat ions  as  to 
properties.  Other  products,  such  as  refractories,  Pennsylvania's  particular 
specialty,  must  be  made  from  clays  of  high  purity,  which  makes  it  necessary 
in  practice  to  discard,  or  not  to  mine  at  all,  large  proportions  of  the 
available  deposits. 

Preliminary  .study  has  convinced  us  that.,  if  processes  could  be 
deve3_epe<i  that  v;ould  make  possible  the  removal  of  some  of  the  objectionable 
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i..puritlas  in  clays,  not  only  could  the  propertneo  of  the  finished  .roducos 
be  imporved,  but,  in  addition,  large  quantities  of  raw  raaterial  no.  dis- 
carded or  neglected  could  be  used  to  manufacture  valuable  products.  This  i- 
especially  true  of  refractories  or  heat-resisting  brick  and  other  shapes  the 
are  absolutely  essential  in  furnace  construction  in  the  iron  and  steel  ana 
other  metallurgical  industries,  in  by-product  coking  and  glass  making. 
Research  to  develop  such  benefication  processes  is  essential  if  • emsylvan-a 
is  to  maintain  its  high  standing  in  the  clay-products  inoustries. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  LOSING 
MINERAL  I.EADERSHIP 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor.  Insert  name  of  your  paper)  by 
F,  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board. 


Losing  ground  at  an  alarming  rate,  Pennsylvania’s  mineral  industrj<:. 

— the  very  heart  of  her  economic  development  --  more  than  ever  need  sound  pi* 
ning  if  the  Commonwealth  is  to  retain  its  leadership.  The  truth  of  this  st'.te 
ment  is  proven  by  the  follovving  comparison: 

In  1919»  the  value  created  by  the  State’s  principal  mineral  Industrie 

- coal,  oil,  iron,  etc.  - represented  32^  of  the  Nation’s  total.  By  1929 
had  dropped  to  25^>  and  for  1939>  we  must  anticipate  an  even  smaller  precent- 
age.  Nearly  every  one  of  the  State’s  mineral  industries  is  affected  in  this 
decline. 

There  are  two  principal  reasons  for  this  loss  of  ground;  1.  Much  of 
the  readily  accessible  wealth  has  been  used  up  and,  2.  Increasing  competition 
has  developed*  Research  is  indispensable  to  combat  the  growing  difficulties 
with  which  these  industries  are  faced.  More  diligent  search  for  new  mineral 
deposits,  development  of  better  means  of  utilizing  minerals,  perfection  of  ne.. 
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uses,  studies  of  underlying  economic  problems  --  not  one  but  all  of  these  are 
no^ess-ary  if  Pennsylvania  is  to  continue  to  profit  its  mineral  wealth. 

The  prosperity  of  the  entire  State  is,  in  a laj-ga  moasu.re,  depend.rn 
upon  that  of  these  industries,  and  the  past  fev^f  years  have  b-rno  .;ituo3s t o 'i 
obvious  truth  that  the  mineral  industrial  worker  coul^l  do  no  buying  — ever. 
agricultural  products  — v/hsn  he  codd  not  get  v/ork. 

Support  being  given  to  research  on  the  part  of  certain  associations 
representing  whole  industries,  for  the  benefit  of  tho  groups  as  a whole  and 
not  a single  company,  is  a hopeful  sign.  Pennsylvania's  School  of  liincral 
Industries  at  State  College  hr.s  experienced  gratifying  support  for  its  educa- 
tional and  research  program. 

The  United  States  is  the  greatest  mineral  producing  and  processing 
country  in  the  world,  and,  within  tha  United  States,  Pennsylvania  is  by  far 
the  leading  state  in  these  activities. 

By  sound  planning  both  public  and  private,  embracing  every  phase  ct 
the  problem,  Pennsylvania  may  help  to  retain  this  leadership. 
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Planning  Board 

Pennsylvania  Leader 
In  Cement  Production 

Pennsylvania  has  for  nearly  a half  century  been  the  Nation's  lead- 

'-V 

ing  producer  of  Portland  cement,  the  variety  most  generally  made  and  used. 
Portland  cement  is  a powered  material  that  sets  when  mixed  with  water  and 
is  so  named  because  of  its  resemblance  when  hard  to  the  Portland  limestone 
of  England.. 

At  one  time  Pennsylvania  had  a strangle-hold  on  the  Portland  cemier.N 
production  market,  manufacturing  more  than  85/<»  of  the  Nation's  total  volume  ^ 
but  the  wide  distributing  of  the  required  raw  materials  and  the  burden  of 
freight  costs  has  caused  the  scattering  of  the  cement  industry  to  all  section 
of  the  country.  Despite  this  great  expansion  in  other  states,  however,  our 
State  still  produces  a fifth  of  the  Nation's  total,  more  than  twice  as  much 
as  California,  our  nearest  competitor*  ...  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
proximity  of  most  of  the  Nation's  largest  cement  markets  will  continue 
Pennsylvania  as  the  leader.  These  large  consuming  markets  are  ^'*ew  York, 

New  *^ersey  and  New  England. 

The  Lehigh  Valley,  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  is  the  Nation's 


'’Cement  Capital”,  since  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  Pennsylvania  profu:'* 
is  produced  there.  This  district,  comprising  Lei  j. -i.  and  Northampton  Cou.h  L's 
has  twenty-three  of  the  State's  thirty-one  plants  -..th  the  oxher  eight  bo;  ■ 
distributed  as  follows.  three  in  Lawrence  County  and  one  each  in  Alleghs 
Berks,  Butler,  Montgomery  and  York  Counties. 

The  reasons  for  the  Lehigh  area's  leadership  is  given  in  Professoi. 
Raymond  E.  and  Marion  Murphy's  book,  "Pennsylvania;  a Regional  Geography": 

II  I 

In  the  mills  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  a clayey  limestone  or  cement 

I 

rock  quarried  at  or  near  the  plants  has  almost  exactly  the  right  proportions 
of  the  necessary  ingredients.  Sometimes  the  proportion  of  calciumi  carbonate 
is  too  high  and  clay  must  be  added,  but  it  is  more  common  for  the  'cement 

I 

rock  to  run  too  low  in  calcium  caroonate.  Hence,  some  high-grade  limestone 
has  to  be  brought  to  the  mills,  commonly  from  quarries  in  the  Leoanon  Valley, 
but  the  amount  that  must  be  added  is  usually  small." 
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KNOW  YOUR  STaTE 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor;  Insert  name  of  your  paper)  by 
F,  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board, 

Pennsylvania’s  Industrial  Pattern 

In  his  Inaugural  Address  last  week,  the  Governor  outlined,  as  part 
of  a program  for  industrial  recovery  in  this  State,  a plan  to  present  the 
many  advantages  of  location  in  Pennsylvania  to  out-of-state  manufacturers 
and  other  outside  firms.  It  might  be  interesting  to  note  at  this  time  the 
present  pattern  of  Pennsylvania  industry  since  this  is  a background  to  v/hich 
we  must  refer  for  determination  of  what  we  can  offer. 

Of  the  approximately  300  types  of  manufacture  which,  according  to 
the  most  recent  figures  of  the  U,  3.  Bureau  of  Census,  are  carried  on  in  the 
Nation,  more  than  200  are  represented  in  Pennsylvania.  Thus,  it  is  seen  that 
a ”3611  Pennsylvania"  program  will  not  be  limited  in  variety  of  prospects  to 
whom  the  State  may  be  recommended. 

That  Pennsylvania's  high  industrial  "diversification  ratio"  is  no 
accident  goes  without  saying.  The  two  principal  reasons  for  it  are  our 
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State's  abundance  of  natural  resources  and  our  proximity  to  the  Nation's 
greatest  markets.  Because  of  these,  we  have  been  able  to  build  a vast  trans- 
portation system  that  includes  a railway  mileage  average  three  times  that  ^ 
the  Nation  as  a whole,  and  the  third  largest  highway  system  in  the  Natior.. 

Add  the  vast  supplies  of  labor  that  exist  today  in  the  Keystone  State,  a.  ^ 
there  is  presented  a picture  that  should  engage  the  interest  of  many  indue- 
trial  and  commercial  organizations  desirous  of  improving  their  lot • 

We  have  discussed  Pennsylvania's  diversity  of  in;dustry.  But  Penn- 
sylvania does  not  have  diversity  alone.  She  has  pre-eminence.  Of  her  200 
types  of  manufacturing  endeavor,  our  State  loads  the  Nation  in  twenty-six. 

Foremost  among  those  types  of  manufacture  in  vv^hich  our  State  leads 
all  others  are  our  steel  v/orks  and  rolling  mill  products.  Others  include 
knit  goods;  blast-furnace  products,  leather  (tanned,  curried  and  finished); 
glass,  silk  manufactures;  coke  oven^product  s j cigars,  chocolate  and  cocoa 
products  (not  including  confectionary);  structural  and  orna;nental  metal  work 
in  plants  not  operated  in  connection  with  rolling  mills;  clay  products  (other 
than  pottery)  and  non-clay  refi^.ctories ; rayon  manufactiires;  wrought  pipe, 
welded  and  heavy  riveted,  which  is  made  in  plants  not  operated  in  connection 
with  rolling  mills;  cement,  liquors,  rectified  and  blended;  boiler  shops, 
machine  shops;  lace  goods;  lubricating  greases  not  made  in  petroleum  refiner- 
ies, and  plumbers*  supplies. 

This  is  an  imposing  roll-call,  but,  in  view  of  the  many  advantages 
which  Pennsylvania  can  claim,  it  is  not  necessarily  imposing  enough.  An 
industrial  development  program,  such  as  Governor  James  has  proposed,  should 
enjoy  the  same  successful  response  to  its  promotion  of  our  superior  industrial 
advantages  as  that  gained  by  the  Pennsylvania  Publicity  Commission  in  adver- 
tising to  the  Nation  the  beauties  of  our  scenery  and  the  unequalled  facilities 
for  vacationing  in  the  State  that  "has  everything". 
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Oil  in  Pennsylvania 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor;  Insert  name  of  your  paper)  by 
F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board. 

One  of  Pennsylvania's  chief  claims  to  fame  is  the  fact  that  the 
oil  industry  originated  and  was  developed  largely  within  her  borders.  Few 
industries  have  a more  fascinating  story. 

I 

In  the  1850  s the  industrialization  of  the  United  States  caused  a 
rapid  increase  in  demand  for  illuminants  and  lubricants.  Whale  oil  had  been 
widely  used  for  both,  and  its  price  soared  to  4>2.50  a gallon.  Substitutes 
were  developed,  and  vegetable  oils  partly  replaced  whale  oil  as  a lubricant. 

In  England  a method  of  distilling  kerosene  from  coal  was  developed,  and  a 
coal-oil  industry  was  rapidly  growing  in  this  country. 

About  this  time  a group  of  New  Haven  capitalists  submitted  a sample 
of  the  "Seneca  Oil"  or  petroleum  which  was  found  as  a scum  on  certain  springs 
in  western  Pennsylvania,  to  Benjamin  Silliman,  the  famous  chemist  and  mineral- 
ogist of  Yale.  After  a thorough  analysis,  he  reported  that  it  was  a mixture 
of  oils  which  could  be  separated  by  fractional  distillation  into  components 
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having  very  valuable  lubricating  and  illuminating  qualities.  However,  only 
very  small  quantities  could  be  secured  by  skimming  the  springs  or  by  d-ipping 
blankets  into  them  and  wringing  them  out.  It  was  suspected  by  some  that  oil 
might  exist  in  greater  quantities  beneath  the  surface  but  no  one  had  ar^y  goo-' 
plans  for  mining  it. 

In  .'Vest  Virginia  for  a long  time  there  was  a thriving  salt  industr-' 
and  methods  of  drilling  wells  many  hundreds  of  feet  to  tap  the  orine-bearing 
strata  had  been  gradually  developed.  Occasionally  petroleum  had  accompanied 
the  brine,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  salt  men.  The  Mew  Haven  capitalists 
decided  that  it  might  be  possible  to  get  oil  in  the  same  way  and  they  hired  a 
retired  railroad  conductor,  Edwin  Drake,  gave  him  the  fictitious  title  of  Col- 
onel, and  sent  him  to  western  Pennsylvania  to  start  operations. 

After  many  discouragements  and  vicissitudes,  Drake's  well,  on  Augus 
27,  1859,  found  oil  at  a depth  of  69  feet  end  started  pumping  20  barrels  a day 
The  importance  of  the  discovery  was  not  realized  at  first  but  soon  all  the  Ian 
in  the  vicinity  was  leased  and  many  other  wells  were  drilling.  From  some  of 
them  the  oil  flowed  out  at  tremendous  rates,  to  the  amazement  of  everyone. 
Drake  believed  that  he  had  tapped  the  underground  reservoir,  and  never  bothere 
to  lease  more  lc.nd  or  drill  another  well.  The  oil  was  generally  believed  to  b 
in  crevices  in  the  rock,  and  it  was  not  until  the  geologists  of  the  Pennsy- 
lvania Geological  Survey  studied  the  area  in  the  seventies  that  it  became 
generally  understood  that  the  oil  is  contained  in  the  pores  of  sandstones, 
sealed  in  by  impervious  beds  of  shale,  and  under  pressure  from  its  own  gas 
(like  the  gas  in  soda  water)  and  the  pressure  of  the  ground  water. 

The  new  source  of  riches  caused  a rush  which  brought  thousands  of 
people  to  the  oil  country.  Va.ny  were  laborers  and  craftsmen,  many  were 
soldiers  returning  from  the  Civil  War,  and  many  were  speculators.  New  stri'xs 
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were  followed  by  booms  eclipsing  those  of  the  mining  towns  in  the  -Vest.  Cities 
grew  up  over  night,  to  be  abandoned  when  the  flush  production  ceased. 


At  first  the  oil  was  carted  in  wagons  to  the  nearest  railroad,  or 
shipped  down  the  rivers  on  barges.  Then,  against  violent  opposition  from  the 
teamsters,  the  first  pipe-line  was  laid.  The  first  large  production  in  1861 
entirely  broke  the  market,  and  that,  together  v/ith  an  attempted  "freeze-out" 
of  the  independents  by  the  larger  companies,  dropped  the  price  of  oil  from 
•^10  to  10$!'  a barrel*.  As  the  uses  and  demand  for  oil  increased,  the  price 
recovered.  To  this  day  the  oil  industry  suffers  from  periods  of  over-produc- 
tion caused  by  drilling  too  m^^ny  wells  when  the  price  is  high.  Dr.  Parke 
Dickey,  of  the  State  Geological  Survey,  who  is  making  a survey  of  the  oil 
industry  in  Pennsylvania,  reports  that  this  State's  oil  fields  are  at  present 
in  the  throes  of  a period  of  over-pi'oduction. 

Indications  of  oil  had  been  reported  from  other  places  and  the 
methods  of  drilling  developed  here  were  taken  by  Pennsylvanians  to  all  parts  o' 
the  world.  Although  newer  methods,  developed  in  the  West,  now  are  in  use. 
Titusville  and  Oil  City  men  will  be  found  in  every  continent  of  the  earth, 
wherever  oil  is  found. 

During  the  past  thirty  years  the  Pennsylvania  fields  have  been  out- 
stripped by  the  Mid-Continent  and  Gulf  fields  in  volume  of  output.  After  their 
natural  pressure  was  gone,  the  wells  in  the  once  great  pools  produced  only  a 
few  gallons  a day,  and  apparently  the  Pennsylvania  industry  was  doomed  to 
rapid  extinction.  But  it  became  known  that  much  of  the  oil  was  still  in  the 
ground  and  lacked  only  the  propulsive  force  of  the  gas  to  bring  it  to  the 
wells  where  it  could  be  pumped  to  the  surface.  The  introduction  of  water  ana 
air  under  pressure  to  force  the  oil  out  has  given  the  fields  a new  lease  on 
life  by  allowing  the  recovery  of  an  addition  15/®  to  20/>.  These  methods  of 
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extraction,  although  expensive,  are  profitable  since  the  high  quality,  luorica 
ting  oils  derived  from  Pennsylvania  crude  make  its  price  higher  than  that  of 
the  more  abundant  western  oils. 

The  Pennsylvania  oil  industry  using  present  production  methods  c .!■ 
look  forward  to  a future  of  about  50  years.  This  future  can  be  further  ext  see 
ed  if  nevV  methods  are  developed  to  extract  a larger  proportion  of  the  oil  st-.I 
remaining  in  the  sandstones. 
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BRADFORD:  OUR  STATE’S 
LARGEST  OIL  PRODUCER 

In  recent  years  world-wide  attention  has  been  focussed  upon  the 
remarkable  recovery  made  by  the  Bradford  oil  field  of  northwestern  Pennsylvania, 
At  one  time,  not  so  many  years  ago,  production  in  the  Bradford  field  had 
almost  ceased.  Today  the  Bradford  field  is  responsible  for  approximately 
85^  of  the  State’s  entire  production. 

This  recovery  was  achieved  by  the  unusually  successful  application 
of  artificial  water  flooding  methods,  for  nowhere  else  in  the  world  has  water 
flooding  been  so  successful.  Previously  the  oil  had  been  produced  by  ordinary 
drilling  and  pumping  methods  which  utilized  the  natural  pressure  of  the 
reservoirs  themselvos.  With  the  ultimate  exhaustion  of  this  natural  pressure, 
however,  these  methods  became  ineffective. 
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The  Bradford  field  (86^  of  which  is  located  in  the  northcentral 
part  of  McKsao  County,  Pennsylvaniai  14/^  in  Cattaraugus  County,  Now  York) 
is  the  Nation's  second  largest  field  in  total  of  continuous  production  area. 
While  the  Bradford  field  occupies  but  5^  of  Pennsylvania’s  petroleum  area, 
it  is  exceeded  in  total  of  continuous  production  area  only  by  the  comparative  y 
new  East  Texas  field. 

From  i’-s  beginnings  in  I87I  (as  early  as  l862  oil  was  known  to  exiti. 
in  the  vicinity  but  no  development  was  undertaken),  the  Bradford  field  has 
produced  to  the  present  time  almost  4C0  million  barrels  of  oil.  In  total 
production,  it  ranks  among  the  first  ten  fields  in  the  Nation.  Of  this  total, 
203,600,000  barrels  were  produced  by  oi^i inary  methods  utilizing  natural  pressure, 
while  an  additional  000,000  barrels  have  been  recovered  by  water  flooding. 

As  the  Bradford  field  is  estimated  to  have  had  an  original  supply  of  one 
billion,  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  barrels,  experts  believe  that  by  using 
present  methods  of  production,  the  eventual  total  can  be  raised  to  approximately 
five  hundred  million  barrels.  During  the  past  three  years  these  methods  have 
produced  an  average  annual  total  of  fifteen  million  barrels. 

According  to  these  estimates,  however,  60^  of  the  total  oil  originally 
present  in  the  Bradford  field  will  still  remain  underground  after  the  present 
system  of  water  flooding  ceases  to  be  effective.  Thus,  if  our  State’s  largest 
producing  field  is  to  retain  any  measure  of  its  present  pre-eminence  beyond 
the  next  dozen  or  so  years,  new  methods  will  have  to  be  discovered  for  the  re- 
covery of  this  large  portion  of  our  oil  resources.  When  it  is  considered  that 
no  other  oil  in  the  world  can  even  approach  Pennsylvania  oil  in  point  of  quality 
for  lubricating  purposes,  and  that  a great  reduction  in  the  field’s  present 
production  rate  would  throw  thousands  out  of  employment,  the  problem  becomes  a 
major  challenge  to  Pennaylvania’s  inventive  genius. 
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Pennsylvania’s  Planning  History 

Pennsylvania  cities  were  among  the  very  first  in  the  United  States 
to  undertake  comprehensive  planning.  Philadelphia  had  a well-estaolished 
city  planning  department  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago.  One  of  the  meet 
frequently  cited  early  city  plans  is  William  Penn' s Plan  for  the  "Quaker 
City".  A Philadelphian  was  among  the  very  first  proponents  of  zoning^  The 
Pennsylvania  law  for  the  establishment  and  protection  of  the  official  city 
plan  grows  out  of  an  act  of  the  Provincial  Council  in  colonial  times- 
Planning  vision  appears  to  have  lapsed  early  in  the  eighteen 
hundreds.  A form  of  the  official  city  plan  law  was  retained  in  Pennsylvan:  a 
but  there  is  little  evidence  of  continued  attention  to  comprehensive  city 
planning.  Vision  not  only  lapsed  but  went  into  reverse.  Old  turnpikes 
planned  and  laid  out  at  widths  of  ninety-nine  feet  were  reduced  to  sixtj-sfx 
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and,  then,  some  of  them,  cut  again  to  thirty-three  feet,  7/heat  and 
corn  land  were  more  important  than  idle  acreage  in  roads.  The  horseless 
carriage  had  not  yet  appeared  and  few  were  the  trips  to  town. 

The  automobile,  industrial  expansion,  rapid  city  growth,  and  the 
increased  cost  of  the  more  elaborate  city  improvements  of  the  early  nineteei. 
hundreds  forced  attention  once  more  upon  the  need  for  planned  order  and 
foresight  in  the  building  of  cities.  The  Chicago  'World's  Fair  of  1893 
demonstrated  the  architectural  values  that  might  be  achieved  by  conscious 
civic  design.  By  1925  there  had  been  organized  and  there  were  actively  at 
work  in  Pennsylvania  thirty-eight  municipal  planning  commissions.  Regional 
planning  was  under  way  in  the  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia  Metropolitan 
Districts.  Sixty-nine  municipalities  had  adopted  zoning  ordinances.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  city  planning  was  in  full  flower  when  the  depression 
struck  in  late  1929,  but  distinct  progress  was  being  made  and  prospects 
were  good. 

/“ 

Strangely,  for  those  who  see' planning  a process  for  puolic  economy, 
the  depression  fell  like  a blight  upon  city  planning,  --  more  so  in  Pennsyl- 
vania even  than  in  many  other  states.  It  seemed  not  to  have  occurred  to 
municipal  administrations  that  cities  as  well  as  individuals  must  plan  more 
and  not  less  when  income  is  reduced.  Not  only  did  the  creation  of  new- 
planning  commissions  virtually  stop  but  most  existing  comm.issions  were  forced, 
by  lack  of  working  funds,  either  into  inactivity  or  into  work  quite  foreign 
to  comprehensive  and  long-range  planning.  Thirty-eight  municipal  planning 
commissions  had  been  created  up  to  1925;  between  1925  and  1930,  twenty-two 
were  added,  whereas  only  nine  have  been  added  since  1930.  Of  the  sixty-nine 
present  municipal  planning  commissions  in  Pennsylvania,  probably  not  a 
baker's  dozen  are  in  reasonably  effective  action. 
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Two  jobs,  therefore,  now  confront  the  municipal  planning  of  this 
Commonv/ealth^  ^>1^  the  revitalizing  of  existing  planning  commissions;  and 
(2)  the  establishment  of  new  commissions  where  needed. 

Every  municipality  that  does  not  contemplate  shutting  up  shop  an'.’ 
moving  out,  every  one  that  continues  to  spend  money  for  public  improvements 
should  plan.  Alterations  in  the  old  city  structure  as  well  as  city  exnansic'i 
can  be  done  better  and  more  economically  if  carried  out  in  accordance  v/ith 
a city  plan.  Prospects  of  large  growth  are  not  a prerequisite  to  effective 
planning.  Cities  never  stand  still.  Population  growth  may  stop,  but 
obsolescence,  changes,  and  rebuilding  go  on.  The  "old*'  is  seldom  so  good 
but  that  it  can  be  im*proved  in  the  "new”.  Prosperity  lends  incentive  to 
planning  but  impoverishment  increases  its  necessity. 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S  WAR  AGAINST 
OFFENSIVE  ROADSIDE  USES 

Opposition  of  public-spirited  Pennsylvanians  to  undesirable  roadside 
developments  has  never  been  so  great  as  it  is  today.  All  over  the  State  civic 
organizations  are  joining  hands  with  the  National  Roadside  Council,  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Planning  Board  and  other  public  and  quasi-public  agencies  in  a 
drive  for  roadside  control. 

Already  the  State  government  has  given  its  counties  and  townships  the 
necessary  authority  to  accomplish  this  purpose  through  highway  and  rural  zoning. 
In  addition,  bills  have  been  introduced  into  the  General  Assembly  which  would 
license  all  billboards.  Such  mieasures,  if  passed,  would  automatically  remove 
many  signs  that  are  not  worth  to  their  ovmers  the  payment  of  a license  fee. 

Although  a great  portion  of  the  agitation  against  offensive  roadside 
development  is  directed  at  billboards,  these  are  not  the  only  undesirable  st^'U'' 


There  are  the  billboai’ds' 


tures  encountered  along  our  roads  and  highways, 
poor  relations,  the  "snipe"  signs,  which  clutter  up  trees,  poles,  barns  and 
fences.  There  are  misplaced  and  unsightly  gas  stations.  And  there  are  "slum 
ribbons"  of  shabby  food  stands,  auto  graveyards  and  other  low-grade  private  de' 
velopment . 

The  safety  factor  is  the  most  important  argiament  for  either  control 
or  removal  of  these  offensive  structures.  Innumerable  accidents  have  been 
caused  and  will  continue  to  be  caused  so  long  as  they  remain  to  distract  driv- 
ers’ attention  and  to  obscure  points  of  danger  along  the  road. 

Depreciation  of  property  values  - for  example,  that  of  a high-grade 
suburban  residential  property  which  has  been  given  a hot  dog  stand,  auto  grave- 
yard or  billboard  for  a next  door  neighbor  - is  still  another  potent  argument. 

Damage  to  and  obstruction  of  the  scenery  is  a third  argument.  Bill- 
board interests  have  contended  that,  in  some  instances,  a gayly-colored  billboar  ■ 
has  improved  a homely  looking  piece  of  rural  land.  In  comparison  to  the  vast 
areas  of  precious  scenery  that  have  either  been  shut  out  or  ruined  by  billboards 
and  "shanty"  concessions,  however,  the  "improvements"  are  extremely  few. 

For  really  effective  control  of  all  roadside  developmient , the  public's 
best  weapon  is  zoning.  7/ith  the  necessary  Stats  enabling  legislation  for  zoning 
every  square  foot  of  the  State  already  on  our  statute  books,  it  only  remains  for 
our  local  officials  to  avail  themselves  of  the  powers  granted  them  by  this  leg- 
islation, Concerted  local  opinion  has  been  found  to  be  a good  means  of  encour- 
aging local  officials  to  take  action  in  the  public’s  interest. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(Weekly  Series  ^121) 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper)  by 
F*  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board 

ZONING  TO  PROTECT  PUBLIC 
RECREATIONAL  DEVELOPICilOT 

The  safeguarding  of  our  punlic  parks  and  other  recreational  develo] 
ments  against  low-grade  private  development  is  a problem  of  importance  to  al' 
civic-minded  Pennsylvanians.  No  matter  how  beautiful  a newly  developed  park 
bathing  beach  or  other  public  recreational  center  may  seem  on  dedication  day 
and  no  matter  how  many  thousands  of  d^^' liars  of  taxpayers'  money  its  construe^ 
tion  may  have  cost,  both  beauty  and  investment  will  soon  be  ruined  if  unscrut 
ulous  private  interests  are  permitted  to  ring  the  development  with  a slum 
fringe  of  hot  dog  stands,  dance  palaces  and  other  sliabby  food  and  amusement, 
concessions . 

Not  only  does  such  low-grade  development  detract  from  the  park's 
entire  appearance,  it  also  diverts  revenue  which  would  naturally  accrue  to 
publicly-owned  concessions.  This  prevents  tl^e  possibility  of  a self-sustain- 


. ’ff. 


X ing  park  - one  that  pays  as  it  goes  and  is  not  a burden  upon  the  taxpayer. 

That  this  is  a problem  to  be  given  every  possible  consideration  in 
'the  development  of  future  parks  and  other  recreational  facilities,  no  one  who 
has  visited  the  parks  in  Pennsylvania  can  deny.  Two  outstanding  examples  of 
the  evils  of  private  concession  slums  around  publi..  parks  are  near  Pittsburgh, 
the  State’s  second  largest  city,  where  both  Allegheny  North  Park  and  Allegheny 
South  Park,  two  of  the  State's  most  beautiful  county  parks,  are  girdled  by 
shabby  and  dilapidated  concession  stands  of  every  description, 

•Zoning  is  the  public's  recourse  to  the  entire  problem,':  not  zoning 
that  closes  tho  barn  door  after  the  horse  has  boon  stolen,  but  zoning  that  is 
planned  beforehand,  that  is  an  integral  part  of  tho  plan  for  tho  rocroational 
development  itself  and  that  is  carried  through  in  conjunction  with  the  develop 
ment  of  that  plan. 

In  order  to  zone,  hov/ever,  there  must  bo  established  a zoning  com- 
mission having  jurisdiction  over  the  municipality  in  which  the  park  or  other 
facility  is  to  be  developed.  Pennsylvania's  state  government  has  paved  the 
way  for  the  creating  of  such  zoning  bodies  with  the  passage  of  enabling  acts. 
These  make  possible  the  zoning  of  every  square  foot  of  the  State.  The  most 
recent  of  such  enabling  legislation  was  passed  by  the  1937  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  provides  for  the  creation  and  powers  of  zoning  commis- 
sions in  counties  that  were  previously  v/ithout  authority  and  in  second  class 
townships. 

Zoning  in  Pennsylvania,  however,  is  not  retroactive;  that  is,  local 
government  cannot,  by  the  passage  of  a zoning  ordinance  immediately  abolish 
certain  types  of  structures  and  land  uses  in  certain  places,  if  they  are  al- 
ready in  existence.  For  this  reason,  tho  zoning  "barn  door"  should  be  closed 
before  new  developments  arc  planned. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 

(Weekly  Series  Release  jfl22) 

Hydro-Electric  Power  in  Pennsylvania 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor?  Insert  name  of  your  paper)  by 
F.  A,  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  total  installed  hydro-electric  power  in 
Pennsylvania  is  in  plants  situated  along  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Susquehann 
River,  and  most  of  this  eighty  per  cent  is  accounted  for  by  the  giant  opere - 
tions  at  Safe  Harbor  and  Holtwood. 

Both  on  the  Lancaster  County  side  of  the  river,  the  Safe  Harbor 
and  Holtwood  plants  are  the  largest  in  the  State,  while  on  the  York  County 
side  of  the  river  at  York  Haven  is  the  State's  fifth  largest  plc^nt . At  this 
point  the  Susquehanna  has  the  necessary  volume  and  fall  for  the  generation 
of  hydro-electric  power,  and  the  location  is  also  good  for  the  marketing  of 
the  power  generated. 

In  their  book,  "Pennsylvania,  a Regional  Geography",  Professors 
Raymond  E.  and  Marion  Murphy,  of  State  College,  say  of  the  area* 

"The  significance  of  the  power  development  of  the  region  is  better 
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appreciated  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Conowingo  Dam  on  the  Lower  Sus- 
quehanna is  located  just  a little  south  of  the  State  line  in  Maryland,  and 
that  much  of  the  power  generated  there  too  is  used  in  southeastern  Pennsyr 
Ivaniac" 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  the  consumption  of  this  hydro-electric 
power  is  the  fact  that  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania's  largest  city,  gets  a great 
deal  of  its  power  from  the  Conowingo  Dam  in  Maryland,  while  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land’s largest  city,  gets  its  power  from  the  Safe  Harbor  and  Holtwood  dams 
in  Pennsylvania'.  Safe  Harbor  transmits  most  of  its  power  to  Baltimore,  .vhile 
Holtwood  supplies,  in  addition  to  Baltimore,  the  Pennsylvania  cities  of  York. 
Lancaster  and  Coatesville.  Most  of  the  power  generated  at  York  Haven  is 
consumed  in  the  York  area. 

The  Safe  ^^arbor  plant  was  put  into  operation  in  1931  and  has  a 
total  installed  capacity  of  255,200  horsepower,  although  provision  has  been 
made  for  an  ultimate  capacity  of  510,000  horsepower.  The  Holtwood  plant  wa? 
completed  in  1910  and  has  a total  installed  capacity  of  158,000  horsepowei  ^ 

It  is  operated  in  conjunction  with  ^ steam  plant  of  30,000  horsepower  to 
accommodate  peak  loads.  The  York  Haven  plant  has  a total  installed  capacitor 
of  29 , 213  horsepower . 

Pennsylvania's  power  needs  are  for  the  most  part  supplied  by  steam 
plants.  Because  of  the  availability  of  cheap  coal  for  pov>^er  generation, 
hydro-electric  power  developments  have  not  been  attractive  to  private  interes  ;■ 
except  in  those  cases  where  such  projects  do  not  require  the  erection  of  high 
dams  or  large  storage  reservoirs. 
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The  Broad  Top  Goal  Fiela 

Prepared  for  the  (Editors  Insert  name  of  your  paper)  by 
F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State 
planning  Board 

An  interesting  freak  of  nature  is  the  Broad  Top  bituminous  coa 
field,  situated  at  the  junction  of  three  counties  — Fulton,  Bedford  and 
Huntingdon.  By  some  chance  of  erosion,  streams  have  not  cut  away  the 
younger  coal-bearing  rocks  here  as  they  did  elsewhere.  The  result  is  a 
comparatively  small  coel  field  (80  square  miles),  entirely  isolated  geo- 
logically from  the  vast  bituminous  field  of  western  Pennsylvania  but  pro 
ducing  1.490  of  the  State's  bituminous  output  and  providing  employment  fo 
nearly  2,000  men. 

The  history  as  well  as  the  present  appearance  of  the  Broad  Top 
field  are  described  by  Professors  Raymond  E.  and  i,iarion  murphy,  in  their 
book,  "Pennsylvania,  a Regional  Geography"i 

"This  little  plateau  is  tliought  to  have  been  settled  by  Tories 
at  tjie  time  of  the  Revolutionary  Vnar.  They  mined  coal  for  use  in  their 
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homes  and  in  l853  began  comrcercial  prouuciion.  Today,  much  of  the  little 
upland  is  «vooded,  parts  of  it  probably  having  reverted  to  forest  after  some 
earlier  agricultural  use,  but  coo.1  mines  and  the  waste  dumps  of  former  coal 
mines  are  the  dominant  cultural  features.  Drift  mines  are  the  most  common, 
but  there  are  some  mines,  too,  using  slopes  to  reach  the  coal,  Robertsdciie. 
Goalmont,  Coaldale,  and  several  other  small  population  agglomerations,  none 
with  a total  exceeding  1,000,  are  typical  little  coal  n;ining  villages.  About 
twenty-five  mines  are  now  in  operation  employing  nearly  2,000  men  and  pro- 
ducing 1,4/0  of  the  State’s  bituminous  coal  tonnage.  Branch  railroads  reach 
the  field  from  the  northeast  and  west,  and  coal  moves  to  consumers  by  means 
of  these  lines  and  by  truck." 

Around  l^ellersburg  in  southeastern  Somerset  County,  there  is 
another  isolated  bituminous  coal  field  similar  to  Broad  Top.  Goal  mining 
has  never  reached  a coiimercial  scale  there,  ho'wever. 
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PLAMNIMG  AND  ZONING 
Growing  in  Pennsylvania 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor;  Insert  name  of  your  paper)  by 

F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State 

Planning  Board 

A gc.in  of  fourteen  per  cent  in  the  number  of  Pennsylvania  munici- 
palities having  either  planning  conuriission,  zoning  authority,  or  octh,  was 
registered  during  the  past  twelve  months  At  this  time  last  year,  one  hundred, 
twelve  of  the  State's  communities  had  availed  themselves  of  the  powers  gran". - 
in  State  enabling  legislation  to  set  up  planning  and  zoning  agencies.  Today, 
the  files  of  the  Stn.te  Planning  Board  reveal,  the  total  is  one  hundred  twenty 
eight . 

Thirty-seven  of  the  municipalities  listed  have  both  planning  and 
zoning,  while  thirty  have  planning  cooimissions  alone  and  sixty-two  zoning 
authorities  only.  These  figures  comipare  with  thirty-two,  thirty-one  and 
forty-nine  respectively  at  the  beginning  of  1936.  The  most  encouraging  gain 


is  that  of  municipalities  having  both  planning  and  zoning. 

Pennsylvania' s cities  continue  to  lead  in  the  number  of  plar.ni;;g 
organizations  with  thirty-five  commissions.  Boroughs  are  second  -ith  twenty - 
four.  Three  counties  and  five  first-class  townships  have  also  such  conmissi'..- 

Boroughs  head  the  zoning  roster  with  fifty-nine  authoiities,  .-n- L'. 
the  other  types  of  municipalities  are  represented  as  folio. .'s:  cities,  twent-.. 
first-class  townships,  seventeen;  counties,  one  and  second-class  to,.nships, 

two . 

Although  the  number  of  planning  agencies  exceeds  the  numoer  of  zormr.  ■ 
authorities  in  the  cities,  exactly  the  reverse  is  true  in  tne  boroughs  and 
townships.  The  former  condition  is  preferable  since  unplanned  zoning  is  apt 
to  do  more  harm  than  good.  Zoning  is  too  often  thought  of  as  coequal  with 
planning.  It  is,  however,  only  one  of  a num.ber  of  implements  used  in  planning, 
and  its  use  should  be  preceded  and  prepared  for  oy  broad  oasic  planning. 

Civil  subdivisions  of  Pennsylvania  having  both  planning  commiissicrm- 
and  zoning  authorities  are:  Counties , Branford;  Cities , Altoona,  Bethlehem, 
Bradford,  Butler,  Chester,  Coatesville,  Connellsville , Easton,  Erie,  Hazleoi.,- 
Johnstown,  McKeesport,  Monongahela,  Mew  Castle,  ail  City,  Philadelphia,  nii. 
burgh,  Scranton,  Uniontown,  .'illiamsport : Boroughs,  Ben  Avon,  Brent'wocd,  Dc-r- 
ingtown,  Doylestown,  Fox  Chapel,  Freeland,  Greentree,  Ingram,  Varberth,  Rid',  ev 
Park,  State  College,  Trafford;  First-class  Townships,  Kaverford,  Lower  Mer.,.o.u  . 
Neville,  Ridley. 

Civil  subdivisions  having  planning  commoissions  only  are;  Couples, 
Allegheny,  Monroe  ( un- of f icial ) ; Cities,  Allentown,  Clairton,  DuBois,  Fer.'  i: 
Franklin,  Greensburg,  Harrisburg,  Lancaster,  Meadville,  l.onessen,  Pottsville, 
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Reading,  Sharon,  '//ilkes-Barre , York;  Boroughs , Brackenridge , Carrip  Hill, 


Carlisle,  Charleroi,  Grove  City,  Liberty,  New  Cumberland,  Picture  Roc’.cs, 

Sharon  Hill,  Tarentum,  \7est  Chester,  Vest  Pittston;  First-class  Townships , 
Whitehall . 

Civil  subdivisions  having  zoning  authority  only  are:  Boroughs , 
Aldan,  Bellevue,  Ben  Avon  Heights,  Castle  Shannon,  Churchliill,  Colwyn, 

Grafton,  Dormont,  East  Lansdovme,  Edgewood,  Edgeworth,  Emsworth , Etna, 
Folcroft,  Forest  Hills,  Forty-Fort,  Glassport,  Kingston,  Lansdowne,  Leetsdal-, 
Media,  Midland,  Monaca,  Morrisville,  Norristown,  North  Braddock,  Norwood, 
Oakmont,  Osborne,  Palmerton,  Paxtang,  Prospect  Park,  Rochester,  Rosslyn  Fame-, 
Sayre,  Sellersville , Sewickley,  Sewickley  Heights,  South  Williamsport, 
Svifarthmore,  Swissvale,  Thornburg,  Warren,  7/est  Lawn,  Vestrnont,  West  View, 
y'/ilkinsburg;  First-class  Townships,  Abington,  Baldwin,  Braddock,  Cheltenham, 
Mt . Lebanon,  Nether  Providence,  Radnor,  Ross,Shaler,  Springfield  (Delaware 
County),  Springfield  (Montgomery  County),  Upper  Darby,  Upper  ’-'oreland;  ■ 

class  Townships.  Hampton,  East  Pennsboro. 
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Pennsylvania  Gets 
Its  Picture  Taken 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper)  by 
F.  A,  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board 

Sometime  this  Simamer,  Pennsylvania  will  have  for  the  first  time  in 
history  a complete  pictorial  record  of  its  physical  form  and  features  as  we] 
as  of  its  cultural  improvements.  This  record  will  consist  of  approximately 
40,000  air  photographs,  most  of  them  taken  in  a cooperative  air  photography 
program  now  being  carried  on  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  four  Pennsylvania  state  agencies. 

Begun  last  Fall,  the  actual  photography  work  of  the  program  has  bi 
inactive  during  the  Winter  months  because  of  snow  cover,  unusual  cloudiness 
and  other  adverse  conditions  incident  to  Winter.  It  will  be  resumed  about 
April  1 when  eight  or  ten  planes  again  take  to  the  air.  Photographs  are  all 
made  from  a height  of  16,000  feet  since  this  is  high  enough  to  minimize  dis- 
tortion yet  low  enough  to  get  a comprehensive  reproduction  of  the  area  bein^ 


photographed. 

For  many  years  land-use  developments  in  Pennsylvania  have  been 
hampered  by  the  inadequacy  of  existing  maps.  Water  supply  and  power  develop- 
ments, flood  control  projects,  mining  operations,  land  classification  studies, 
civic  and  municipal  improvements  have  all  been  retarded  by  the  lack  of  modern 
maps . 

While  they  could  not  possibly  serve  all  the  uses  of  other  types  of 
maps,  air  photographs  are  of  tremendous  importance  in  filling  this  need  for 
modern  maps.  Since  they  show  every  feature  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  which 
can  be  seen  from  an  airplane,  air  photographs  are  not  only  of  great  direct  us^ 
in  themselves  but  are  also  very  valuable  in  revising  existing  maps  where  the 
photos  shov/  these  maps  to  be  incomplete  or  in  error. 

Until  recently,  air  photographs  had  been  made  only  for  certain  lim- 
ited portions  of  Pennsylvania,  and  these  photographs,  having  differences  in 
scales  and  in  standards  of  accuracy,  were  unsuitable  for  anything  broader  than 
local  uses.  Last  year,  the  State  Planning  Board  arranged  an  agreement  between 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  State  Department  of  Highways, 
State  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters,  the  State  Game  Commission  and  the  Pld.n- 
ning  Board  itself,  by  which  each  of  these  agencies  is  contributing  to  the  co- 
operative air  photography  program  of  the  entire  State. 

When  this  work  is  finished,  a set  of  the  photographs  will  be  filed  iv 
the  State  Planning  Board  offices  and  will  be  available  there  for  use  by  State 
and  local  agencies.  Over  5000  contact  prints,  7"  X 9”,  covering  more  than  6000 
square  miles  in  central  Pennsylvania  are  already  on  file.  These  cover  Tioga, 
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Lycoming,  Centre,  Potter,  Clinton,  Montour  and  Snyder  Counties,  and  the 
upper  portions  of  Perry  and  Dci-uphin  Counties.  The  photographs  .v.re  at  a 
scale  of  one  inch  equals  1667  feet  and  are  suitable  at  this  scale  for 
comprehensive  planning  purposes.  They  ma.y  be  enlarged  up  to  40C  feet  to 
the  inch  or,  in  some  instances,  even  larger  for  use  in  detailed  local 
planning. 
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Pennsylvania  Mushroom  Leader 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper)  by 
F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board. 

Nearly  80^  of  the  Nation's  entire  mushroom  crop  comes  from  a 
small  area,  the  southeastern  corner,  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania. 

The  annual  value  of  the  crop  to  Chester  County  mushroom  growers  is  near- 
ly $8,000,000,  more  than  that  of  any  other  Chester  County  crop,  although 
the  actual  acreage  given  over  to  mushroom  growing  is  negligible. 

The  mushroom  inaustry  v;as  introduced  to  this  country  from  France 
slightly  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  since  mushroom  grov/ing  re- 
quires no  exact  climatic  conditions,  its  location  in  Chester  County  seems 
to  have  been  a chance  development,  say  Professors  Raymond  E.  and  Marion 
Murphy,  in  their  book,  "Pennsylvania  A Regional  Geography."  An  important 
factor  in  the  area's  beha^lf,  however,  is  its  nearness  to  the  big  eastern 
urban  markets.  Most  of  the  mushrooms  growing  is  carried  on  as  a specialized 
business,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  a secondary  interest  of  dairy  farmers. 


The  roain  nnshroon  season  is  froni  October  to 
J’lcial  cooling  the  industry  can  operate  in  sonie  cases, 
.irtii'ic.ial  heating  is  necessary  in  the  winter  season, 
are  oullt  over  excavations  several  feet  deep  which  nak 
tenance  of  uniforu  teraperaturos . 


Hay,  bur,  v/ith  arti- 
year  round.  Of  course 
Goip.oaines  tne  sheds 
cs  or.si^r  the  maln- 


The  mushroous  are  picked  graded  according  to  size,  after 
which  uany  uove  by  truck  and  express  to  Nev.  Tork,  Philadelphia,  and  other 
eastern  cities  and  even  as  far  west  as  Chicago.  But  a large  port  of  tne 
crop,  too,  is  canned,  Chester  County  and  particularly  i-'est  Chester  Borough 
being  ’widely  knor.-n  for  tne  product. 

Although  the  Chester  Coiunty  area  is  by  far  th^  most  iuportrint 
nushroon  producing  locality  of  the  State,  yet  there  are  a few  widely 
scattered  banks  elsewPicro,  in  adjoining  counties 5 th<,re  arc-  some  in  caves 
near  West  Winfield,  Butler  County;  and  there  are  a feW  uoru  in  Allegheny 
County  where  they  are  grown  for  the  Pittsburgh  curb  market.  Of  special 
interest  are  attempts  to  grow  nuslirooms  in  abandoned  nines  in  'western 
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Pennsylvania' s Rainfall  Habits 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board. 

This  being  "rainy  April",  it  should  not  be  inappropriate  to 
report  that  the  average  annual  precipitation  in  Pennsylvania  is  42  inches. 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  is  subject  to  the  greatest  precipitation  with  46  inches. 

In  Eastern  Pennsylvania  excessive  rains  are  not  infrequent,  and 
torrents  in  excess  of  seven  inches  within  twenty-four  hours  have  been  recordea 
on  numerous  occasions.  The  average  armucil  precipitation  of  46  inches  is  almost 
ideal  from  an  agricultural  standpoint,  a-nd  the  rains  during  the  crop  season 
are  usually  ample  and  fairly  dependable.  There  are,  however,  occasional 
droughts  in  July  and  August,  though  these  are  not  long  enough  to  destroy  the 
crops. 

The  average  annual  precipitation  in  Central  Pennsylvania  is  40.74 
inches.  The  southern  portions  of  the  region  are  subject  to  severe  thunderstorm 
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and  heavy  local  rains  have  been  recorded,  many  times  amounting  to  fj-ve  or 
six  inches  in  twenty-four  hours  and  to  as  much  as  eight  or  nine  inches  for 
a single  storm.  In  northcentral  Pennsylvania  the  growing  season  is  occas- 
ionally too  short  for  some  crops,  especially  corn,  and  periods  of  summer 
drought  are  not  uncommon.  The  average  annual  precipitation  for  tills  north- 
ern region  is  36  inches,  v;hich  is  enough  wiicn  it  happens  to  be  well  distri- 
buted. Tho  middle  portion  of  Central  Pennsylvania,  wliich  includes  most  of 
the  ridge  and  valley  region,  has  an  average  precipitation  of  about  42  inches 
and  its  valley  lands  have  a growing  season  nearly  as  long  as  t’nat  of  the 
southern  counties. 

Western  Pennsylvania  iias  an  average  annual  precipitation  of  4f 
inches,  which  occiurs  as  a rule  in  smaller  amounts  and  at  more  frequent  inter 
vals  than  in  the  eastern  and  central  portions  of  the  State.  Rainfalls  in 
excess  of  f.5  inches  in  twenty-four  hours  are  comparatively  rare. 
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Pennsylvania's  Population  History 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper)  by 
F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board. 


The  present-day  distribution  of  Pennsylvania's  10,000,000  people  in 


an  immense  pattern  of  urban  and  rural  settlement  is  the  result  of  seven  great 
population  movements  that  took  place  during  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  ana  o: 
two  smaller  but  hardly  less  significant  20th  century  shifts.  For  while  the 
earlier  movements  each  came  about  from  the  discovery  of  successive  sources  of 
wealth  and  activity,  the  two  latter-day  shifts  (in  -which  we  arc  still  engaged,, 
are  those  of  "flight",  from  urban  congestion  in  the  one  instance;  from  unemp] o; 
ment  in  the  other. 

Pennsylvania's  earliest  population  movement  was,  of  course,  the  pene 
tration  by  ncv.'ly-arrived,  Icind-hungr;^''  scttlfirs  into  the  fertile  valleys  of  the 
young  royal  colony.  After  that  there  came  in  logical  cegucnce  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  comiasrcc  and  the  rise  not  only  of  two  cities  destined  to  be  araong: 
the  greatest  in  the  nevr  Nation  — Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  — , but  also  of 


many  other  commercially  strategic  smaller  conmiunities. 

The  tliird  great  movement  of  people  in  and  into  Pennsylvania  .oarhed 
the  beginnings  of  an  exprnsion  that  nould  eventually  m-ake  Pcmisylvania  the  indu  • 
trial  leader  of  the  v/orld.  Its  source  v/as  the  discovery  of  aiithracite  coal. 

Into  the  coal-bearing  regions  of  northeastern  Pennsylvania  flocked  thcusaiids  cf 
men  to  nine  the  black  diamonds,  and  up  sprang  tho  pionoer  mining  tov.no  of  Carho.: 
dale,  Mauch  Chunk  and  Pottsville,  to  be  followed  a little  later  by  Scrtmton, 

"The  Anthracite  Capitol  of  the  horld")  V»'ilkes-Earre,  Haaleton  and  scores  of 
other  hard  coal  towns. 

V'dien  Colonel  Edwin  L.  Drake  struck  oil  in  1859,  Pennsylvania ' s fourth 
population  movement  was  underway,  and  Titusville,  Oil  City  and  Frnnhlin  were 
soon  roaring  boom  towns,  the  forerunners  of  many  other  northwestern  Pennsylvun ‘.a. 
oil  producing  communities  such  as  Bradford,  currently  the  State’s  greatest  pro- 
ducing center. 

At  about  the  same  time  the  fifth  movement  of  pop'ulation  was  gaining 
strength,  and  1870  saw  a steady  stream  of  emigrants  to  northcentral  Pennsj'l- 
vania  in  the  fjreat  lumber  boom.  Urban  centers  which  owe  their  real  start  to 
this  boom  include,  among  others,  Williamisport,  Lock  Haven  ana  Clearfield. 

1870  Wi.'d.iamsport  was  the  greatest  lumber  tov.Ti  in  Pennirylvfuiia . 

The  scone  shifted  to  southwestern  Pennsylvania  for  the  sl>:th  and 
seventh  population  movements  which,  to  a great  extent,  went  hand  in  hand, 
although  the  source  of  the  sixth  movement,  the  discovery  of  bituminous  coal,  1-e 
by  a number  of  years  the  source  of  the  seventh  movement,  the  expansion  of  the 
steel  industry. 
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upon  the  pattern  formed  by  these  seven  great  movements,  the  State’s 
population  has  grov.n  to  its  present  greatness. 

In  the  1920’ s the  eight  population  shift,  that  of  people  from  the 
cities  to  the  suburbs,  reached  such  an  accelerated  pace  that  it  represented  a 
definite  trend,  and  this  has  continued  throughout  the  1930’ s.  The  ninth 
population  movement  is  a by-product  of  the  recent  depression,  that  of  unein.plw 
ed  people  emigrating  back  to  the  farra  in  caa  effort  to  earn  a living  from  the 
soil.  As  business  conditions  improve,  and  employment  opportunities  gain, 
however,  many  of  these  people  will  undoubtedly  return  to  the  city  or  tlie  sub- 
urbs around  the  city. 

In  a recent  study  made  by  the  State  Flcnning  Board,  it  v/as  foiuid 
possible  to  group  every  one  of  the  State's  67  coiinties  into  four  general  gi'.a 
on  the  basis  of  their  grov/th  history.  These  groups  of  counties,  ..hose  majea- 
problems  are  similar  because  they  have  arisen  from  similar  economic  and  sccia 
causes,  provide  definite  bases  for  defining  and  aenling  v;ith  many  of  our  most 
pressing  contemporary  problems. 
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KliCW  tour  STATE 
(Weekly  Series  Release  #1L9) 

Pennsylv:.mia' s Educational  Piiture 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor;  Insert  name  of  your  paper)  by 

F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State 

Planning  Board. 

If  our  great  St-tc  educational  investment,  which  is  annu-illy  larg.''- 
than  that  of  the  entire  Republic  of  France,  is  to  serve  Pennsylvania  properlv 
during  the  next  twenty  years,  oui*  schools  must  themselves  assume  the  leader- 
sliip  in  adapting  their  facilities  to  our  changing  needs.  The  penalty  for 
failing  to  do  so  may  be  the  decline  of  many  of  our  proudest  institutions  of 
learning,  and  a lost  opportunity  of  service  during  years  in  vdiich  properly 
directed  educational  programs  can  do  more  perhaps  th^an  at  any  time  in  the 
past  to  enable  our  people  to  live  happily  in  a rapidly  changing  world. 

Our  school  population  in  the  elementary.'  grades  is  already  markedly 
declining,  although  in  the  secondary  grades  it  is  now  at  an  all-time  high. 
These  changes  in  school  attendance  correspond  to  the  following  birth-rat<=  frc 
In  the  early  1920 's  our  number  of  births  had  reached  a maximum,  and  it  is  the 
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children  born  during  that  period  who  are  crowding  our  high  schools.  But  the 
number  five  years  of  age  and  younger  is  now  less  than  half  the  number  of  thosr. 
ten  years  of  age,  and  the  number  one  year  of  ago  is  less  than  one-fifth  of  :hc . 
of  five  years  of  age.  These  facts  are  true  for  Pennsylve.nia  os  well  as  for 

total  United  States  population  and  a similar  condition  is  observable  in  Europe 

It  will  not  do  to  assume  that  it  has  been  our  business  depression  an 

its  consequences  that  are  to  blame  for  these  facts,  for  it  is  in  the  period 

before  the  business  depression  occurred  that  these  ch:anges  became  evident. 
Sample  surveys  and  careful  population  estimates  made  since  1930  seem  to  indi- 
cate a continuance  of  this  trend,  not  only  for  the  United  States  and  for  Penn 
sylvania,  but  also  for  most  of  the  civilized  v;orld. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  decline  in  future  school  population  is  particul- 
arly emphatic  for  all  our  counties  east  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  The  pre- 
dominance of  chdldren  in  Pennsylvania  is  in  the  western  half  of  the  State,  ti.  u 
even  in  the  county  exhibiting  the  largest  procoution  of  population  at  age  fiv', 
and  under  (Fayette  County) , those  under  age  one  are  fewer  than  one  fifth  the 
number  under  age  five,  and  those  under  five  fewer  than  those  from  five  to  ten 
which,  considering  the  inevitable  mortalities  of  early  life,  is  a s cartling 
condition. 

The  decline  in  the  proportion  of  children  has  been  accompanied  b2/'  an 
increase  in  numbers  of  those  of  middle  life  -and  older,  v/ho  arc  now  a majori:.," 
of  our  population,  whereas  during  all  our  early  State  and  National  history, 
those  under  twenty-one  formed  a majority. 
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The  second  change  bearing  on  the  future  of  education  is  the 
increase  of  leisure  time.  This  increase-  in  leisure  is  due,  in  part,  to 
technological  unemployment,  and  in  part  to  a spreading  of  employment  and  to 
an  increasing  demand  for  leisure,  both  of  which  influences, result  in  shorter 
hours  of  work  as  compared  with  business  and  industrial  conditions  of  a 
generation  ago-. 

Education  must,  therefore,  (for  the  next  twenty  years)  face  these 
facts;  the  elementary  school  population  v/ill  decline  unless  there  is 
extensive  immigration  into  Pennsylvania.  The  high  school  population  is  now 
at  its  probable  maximum  over  any  predictable  period.  The  probability  is  higli 
that  it  also  virill  gradually  decline,  despite  the  recent  advance  in  the  age 
limit  for  compulsory  education.  But  the  need  for  education  is  not  declining 
The  need  is,  perhaps,  grovdng,  but  it  is  a need  among  older  people  for  instn.-" 
tion  and  direction  in  the  vdse  use  of  leisure  time.  Under  these  conditions, 
if  our  State  institutions,  our  normal  schools  and  our  local  elementary  and 
high  school  plants  are  to  retain  their  present  usefulness,  they  must  at  onc' 
approach  the  problem  of  adult  education  in  a serious  v;ay. 

Our  normal  schools  and  universities  must  devote  more  of  their 
facilities  to  preparing  future  teachers  for  adult  education,  and  recreationa.. 
leadership,  and  our  elementary  schools  and  high  schools  must  offer  their  fa.,- 
ilities  for  community  use  and  depart  from  their  traditional  function  of  se'^’’-- 
ing  only  children. 

Under  Pennsylvania's  progressive  school  lav/s,  the  public  school 
facilities  of  every  community  are  at  present  available  for  adult  use  for 
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recreation  and  instruction,  if  there  is  public  demand.  But  the  public  is 
very  largely  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  gymnasiums,  class-rooms  and  assembly 
halls  of  their  schools  belong  to  the  adults  of  the  community  no  less  than  t.) 
their  children. 

In  these  aspects  of  the  role  of  education  in  the  adult  section  of 
the  community  lie  many  of  the  basic  needs  for  a more  v/idcly  informed  a.nd 
statistically  supported  public  planning.  At  this  present  hour  we  can  begin 
a wise  program  of  educational  planning,  that  will  meet  these  new  problems  as 
they  arise.  If  we  neglect  to  make  such  a plan  and  to  accumulate  the  data  on 
which  the  plan  can  properly  be  made,  public  education  will  be  failing  to  meet 
its  responsibilities  to  the  people  of  our  State. 
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Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper)  by 
F,  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board 


THE  INDUSTRY  THAT 

•'CAME  OUT  OF  NO’IHERE" 

As  the  apple  blossoms  of  Adams  and  Franklin  Counties  burst  into 
full  bloom  early  this  month,  they  will  serve  t©  symbolize  the  remarkable 
growth  of  this  apple-growing  region  from  comparative  obscurity  40  years  ag( 
to  State  pre-eminence  today.  In  1900  Frankin  County  ranked  only  nineteenth 
in  the  State’s  apple  production  by  counties,  while  Adams  County  was  not  even 
listed  in  the  first  twenty-five. 

Shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  however,  Adams  and  Franklin 
Countians  discovered  that  the  region  was  a ’’natural”  for  apple-growing  not 
only  because  of  its  made-to-order  soil  and  climate,  but  also  because  of  its 
proximity  to  the  great  eastern  markets.  As  more  and  more  orchards  were  set 
out  in  the  succeeding  years,.  Adams  County  came  from  virtually  out  of  nowhere 
to  take  first  ranking  among  the'  entire  State’s  67  cci,unti#s,  and  Franklin  Count 
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kept  pace  by  climbing  from  nineteenth  to  second.  At  the  present  time  the 
foothills  of  Adams  County  constitute  the  most  important  section  of  the  area, 
but  the  industry  extends  along  the  entire  length  of  the  base  of  South  Mountain. 

Maintaining  a constant  leadership  throughout  these  years,  the  York 
Imperial  is  still  the  most  important  variety  grown,  with  Stayman  Winesap  hole 
ing  second  place.  Other  standard  varieties  grown  in  large  quantity  are  the 
Ben  Davis,  the  Grimes  Golden  and  the  Jonathan,  and  growers  are  also  experi- 
menting with  a number  of  additional  types,  including  the  Galia  and  Mackintosh 
By-product  plants  for  canning  the  apples,  making  cider  and  preforming  a hos“ 
of  other  functions,  are  located  in  the  many  towns  throughout  the  region,  and 
these  uses  consume  approximately  50^  of  the  area’s  crop. 

Since  the  orchards  are  planted  at  various  elevations  ranging  froi.\ 

600  to  1,000  feet  above  sea  level,  the  successive  blossoming  of  their  trees 
extends  over  a two-week  period.  Each  apple-blossom  time,  more  and  more 
Pennsylvanians  and  residents  of  nearby  States  are  making  pilgrimages  to  Adans 
and  Franklin  Counties  to  enjoy  the  blossoms'  delicate  beauty,  and  grov/ers  o” 
the  region  are  planning  increasingly  elaborate  activities  to  attract  these 
visitors,  Iflhile  the  annual  "Apple  Blossom  Festivals"  have  not  yet  reached  th.- 
proportions  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  festivals  in  Virginia,  they  are  growing 
rapidly  in  popularity  and  size. 

Intensive  apple-growing  in  Adams  and  Franklin  Counties  i$  a comp»^-. 
tively  recent  development,  but  there  seems  little  doubt  that  it  will  remain 
permanently  as  a tremendously  important  south-central  Pennsylvania  industry. 
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The  Decline  of  Coal 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper)  by 
F,  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board. 

In  few  industries  have  the  warning  of  declines  and  crises  been  mor''-  .•>' 
spicuously  apparent  than  in  the  coal  industry.  Over  the  past  decade  the  vaxue 
product  for  anthracite  coal,  in  which  Pennsylvania  enjoys  a virtual  monopoly, 
steadily  declined  from  a total  for  the  State  in  1927  of  $416,182,700  for  an  c.’.g-- 
put  of  66,934,756  net  tons  to  a low  in  1937  of  $192,628,900  for  an  output  oi 
49,404,092  net  tons.  For  the  same  period  capital  investment,  while  it  undeiv'oi:" 
a slight  decline  through  the  valley  of  the  30' s,  has  remained  practically  the  s? 

It  is,  however,  when  the  consequences  in  unemployment  and  curtailed  ; a, 
come  to  consumers  are  examined  that  the  picture  becomes  most  disturbing.  The 
number  of  employes  for  the  same  period  declined  from  a total  in  1927  of  169,310 
to  93,814  in  1937  (the  lov;est  point  in  the  data  series  as  yet  available)  while 
wages  slid  from  $275,097,300  to  less  than  one-half  this  sum  in  1937,  Since  the 
high  point  in  1927,  there  has  been  a steady  decline  in  employment  without  a bret 
The  realized  price  of  coal  also  has  been  steadily  falling  over  the  past  decade. 
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And,  while  the  steady  and  accelerated  accumulation  of  excess  production 
has  been  piling  up  losses  over  the  past  score  of  years,  there  has  been  a decreas- 
ing volume  of  output  and  an  even  more  rapidly  decreasing  income  from  sales  with 
which  to  absorb  such  losses. 

It  is  not  probable  that  employment  for  all  mine  workers  can  be  greatly 
enlarged  in  view  of  the  increased  mechanization  which  is  constantly  displacing 
miners.  As  a consequence  of  technologic  improvements,  the  per  man  output  in  19:^v 
was  already  seen  to  have  doubled  that  of  1889,  having  risen  from  two  and  cne-haL  r 
tons  per  man-day  to  five  tons  per  man-day.  For  years  there  has  been  intermitt 
discussion  of  the  need  for  revision  of  crippling  freight  rates.  As  long  ago  a- 
1924  proposals  had  been  made  for  dealing  with  transportation  costs  and  for  the 
elimination  of  wastes  of  various  kinds  in  the  industry,  for  the  conversion  of 
coal  into  electrical  energy  at  the  mine  mouth,  and  for  the  salvaging  of  surpl.a.ev 
by  the  development  of  a variety  of  by-products. 

These  data  have  not  been  paraded  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  any 
solution  for  Pennsylvania's  coal  problem,  but  primarily  to  illustrate  the 
apparently  unimportant  role  played,  up  to  this  time,  by  factual  data  in  dealj:ii, 
with  this  dramatic  if  somewhat  isolated  problem  of  wisely  planning  the  schools 
for  v/hat  has  new  become  a distressed  area  of  our  State, 

Yet  it  serves  to  illustrate  a danger  inherent  to  all  public  iiaprovemerj . 
not  supported  by  sound  planning.  When  a people  has  found  itself  able  for  genera- 
tions to  proceed  from  almost  any  assumption  and  finds  itself  vindicated  by  the 
expansion  of  wealth  and  opportunity  characteristic  of  a pioneer  economy,  it  is 
difficult  to  convince  it  of  the  need  for  painstaking  analysis  and  careful  inter  - 
pretation  as  prerequisites  for  action. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(Weekly  Series  Release  ^132) 

INDUSTRY  AND  PLiiNNING 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  F.  a.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania 
State  Planning  Board. 

As  an  immediate  contribution  toward  the  solution  of  those  economic 
problems  which  necessitated  the  creation  of  the  newly-established  State  Depart 
ment  of  Commerce,  the  State  Planning  Board  will  furnish  to  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Richard  P.  Brown  preliminary  findings  of  a State-wide  study  on  industri^ 
migration  and  localization.  This  will  be  the  first  release  of  any  of  the  fin>’ 
ings  of  the  survey  which  has  been  conducted  over  the  past  two  years  by  the 
Planning  Board. 

Results  of  the  industrial  study  will  provide  material  of  assistance 
in  the  new  department's  program  of  business  analysis  and  industrial  developmen 
The  close  relations  between  the  State  Planning  Board  and  the  new  Department  of 
Commerce,  made  possible  by  the  recent  legislation , assures  the  well  planned 
approach  needed  to  effect  rapid  and  sane  progress. 


Covering  every  phase  of  Pennsylvania  industry,  the  survey  was,  when 
Btarted  several  years  ago,  a departure  from  the  then  accepted  concepts  of 
state  planning  activity.  Since  that  time,  however,  the  job  of  finding  out  th 
reasons  for  industrial  migration  and  locu.lizat ion  has  received  increasing 
attention  from  planners  throughout  the  Nation,  and  this  topic  occupied  an 
important  place  in  the  program  of  the  National  Conference  on  Planning 
held  in  Boston  last  week. 

In  addition  to  specific  industrial  studies  a state  planning  board 
can  also  be  of  aid  to  business  and  industry  t?irough  research  and  analysis  to 
determine  conditions  affecting  taxes,  markets  and  future  economic  conditions 
For  instance:  where  population  trends  indicate  expanding  markets  and  where 
they  indicate  diminishing  markets;  what  manufacturers  can  prosper  in  the  Si, 
what  physical  developments  are  necessary  to  service  manufacturing  areas  or 
consumption  areas;  what  maximum  population  we  can  look  forward  to  — what 
level  of  wealth  and  well-being. 

In  Pennsylvania,  these  are  a few  of  the  problems  of  state  planning 
not  all  by  any  means.  But  they  all  have  one  factor  in  comi^xon;  their  defini'- 
relation  to  the  industrial  structure  of  an  industrial  State,  Over  the  perico 
of  its  existence,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board  has  accumulated  a 
wealth  of  data  on  these  and  many  other  problems  and  conditions  in  the  State, 
much  of  which  can  find  a definite  place  in  the  proposed  program  of  the  Depa;'-.' 
ment  of  Commerce, 
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